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"There will never be a really free and 
enlightened State until the State comes 
to recognize the Individual as a higher 
and independent power, from which all 
its own power and authority are derived, 
and treats him accordingly." 

HENRY BAVID THOREAU 



On Scandinavian Trails 

GLANCE AT ANY map of Europe that you may find In 
your morning paper, or in current summaries o the 
international situation, and you are likely to see the 
whole of the Continent stretching out before you, 
Some belt inked darkly to outline a danger zone keeps 
shifting position, and patches in black here or there 
suggest the eruptive forces at work in a chronically 
simmering landscape. From Spain to the Ukraine, 
from arctic regions to the Mediterranean, battle fires 
blaze or smolder. There was a time when the Balkans 
were the recognized site of chronic internal troubles, 
but today reiterated attacks by the aggressor totalita- 
rian states, which are remaking eastern boundaries, 
also threaten the regions of northern and western 
Europe. 

A dozen years ago the smaller nations of the North 
were rarely in the day's news. On the maps you might 
note merely the lower tip of the Scandinavian penin- 
sulaj comprising Sweden and Norway, and a little 
sliver of southern Finland. Because of its location, all 
of Denmark might be included, although its contours 
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10 SCANDINAVIA 

would be vague and shadowy. Iceland, not to mention 
Greenland, Svalbard and the Faroes, ordinarily did 
not find room within the range of world interests. 
Now, as the turbulent decade o the 1930'$ draws to 
an end, the prevailing reign of terror imperils even 
this peaceful corner of the world. Finland is invaded 
by the Soviet Union, a Great Power that Is forty times 
the size of the little Republic. 

Back In 1927 it may have been just the fact that the 
North was "off the map" Sunday after Sunday In the 
New York Times which helped to crystallize my casual 
resolve to "explore" those omitted regions, comprising 
the five countries, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland 
and Finland, the farthest north civilization in the 
world. The plan Included merely a transient stay of 
ten or twelve weeks as a logical tour for one summer, 
Those contemplated weeks have grown into nearly a 
dozen years. And the more sultry the political atmos- 
phere in a Europe at large, weighed clown by a chain 
of Inveterate crises, the more exhilarating it has been 
to watch these countries that, by their mastery of some 
of the art of self-government ancl by their reliance on 
old traditions of continuing Independence or of forti- 
tude, have been able to keep out of the "spot" news 
recording downfall and catastrophe for other small 
nations. The crisis they face now Is not one of their 
making. 

Before the end of May, in 1957, a lone aviator set- 
ting out from New York had crossed the Atlantic, like 
an eagle In flight, and had made a successful landing 
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In France. Some had called him a "flying fool" before 
he started, and he was still so unused to anything but 
obscurity that when the foremost dignitaries of Paris 
came out to welcome him officially he may indeed 
have introduced himself by explaining, as current 
legend will have It, that he was Charles Lindbergh. 
Man by his genius had added another chapter to his 
conquest of the elements, air and water. Propitious 
winds and fair weather and a romance of daring, en- 
durance and adventure! Millions lifted their heads for 
a moment and drew their breath, since a few of the 
shackles that hamper thinking seemed to have fallen 
off, and life was somehow freer. Perhaps we assumed 
that mankind with head above the clouds was about 
to become a little godlike. 

At least as a scientific feat, the flight drew the two 
hemispheres, the New and the Old, more closely to- 
gether. (As solo flier, Colonel then CaptainLind- 
bergh was not yet the political commentator.) Then 
there was that specifically local appeal In relation to 
my environment in this same year in that his name 
revealed Swedish ancestry. Captivated by the glimpses 
of the Sweden that I had been seeing, since my arrival 
In the middle of April, I found it entertaining to 
listen to all the comments on his flight as some days 
later I happened to start south from Stockholm to 
make a tour of the lower tip of the peninsula. First in 
the capital Itself, on the trains, In the province of 
Sk&ne, in secluded, idyllic Ystad by the sea, where my 
roaming had brought me in time for a serene and sun- 
lit Whitsun Eve, eyes lighted with joy and pride at the 
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very mention of the Lindbergh name. By indirect as- 
sociation a world event had pushed in upon this re- 
mote little outpost, curiously detached and secluded. 
The afternoon was resplendent with the emerald of 
beeches and the azure of skies Intensifying cold Baltic 
cobalt; the glow of the lingering sunlight deepened 
the ocher of walls and the henna of the tiled roofs of 
the quaint half-timbered houses into cinnamon and 
russet. The picturesque black mass of an old Francis- 
can cloister, now a museum with swans Heating in the 
moat around It, was like a magnet drawing us back 
Into the Middle Ages. But the present suddenly came 
to again, as some one pointed out that this was Lind- 
bergh country In that the home of his grandfather, 
known as Riksdagsman Mansson, was still standing in 
a community farther north. Only an hour's run by 
train, within easy reach, It inevitably became the ob- 
jective of the next few hours' pastime. 

The large white house with surrounding wall and 
roofed gateway had an air of quiet friendliness, and aJ 
yet, we found, there had not been enough foreign, 
visitors to make It appear self-conscious and sophisti- 
cated. It had passed Into other hands when the grand- 
father had emigrated to America. One of the leaders 
In this his own province, he had pleaded persistently 
for the extension of railway building, and as a stub- 
born advocate of that type of rapid transit, an innova' 
tion In his day, he had reached a new high record in, 
the number of motions he had put before the Riksdag, 
Not far away from this homestead lived a great-aunt 
of Charles Lindbergh's. Past eighty, she was a little 
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confused and bewildered by all the blare of attention 
she was getting, but she artlessly sustained the family 
tradition of thinking In terms of accelerated tempo 
as she assumed that every traveler was now coming by 
air and therefore asked me If it had been tiring to fly 
all the way from America. . . . 

On a Whitsun Eve in Sweden, in 1927, with the 
world on holiday, hopes of International friendship 
and understanding had wings gleaming like silver. 

Throughout that whole first summer In Scandina- 
via, there were few reminders of tourists on the trails 
that had opened for me, and I still recall that reiter- 
ated Impression of Isolation and remoteness, which 
was fascinating. In many different circles of newly 
made friends I was learning alien folkways, and we 
talked about the pleasantly trivial and foolish things 
that concern us day by day and that stamp us Indelibly 
as part of a kindred humanity. Some one might men- 
tion the World War and the fact that the three Scan- 
dinavian states had stayed neutral. Only a few referred 
to the League of Nations, since It had not filtered into 
the public consciousness, and they expressed disap- 
pointment because Woodrow Wilson had met his 
colossal defeat when the United States refused to enter. 
Always In Europe there has been more deploring of 
that lapse than of the failure to create a non-militarized 
United States of Europe. 

The word arbitration was in the air. Statesmen were 
working on the preliminaries for the Kellogg-Briand 
pact to renounce war, and at least on the surface inter- 
national endeavor was directed toward the harmoni- 
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ous, peaceful living together of nations. It was ideal- 
istic, to be sure, that vision of establishing a link of 
pacts outlawing wars, when there was no citizenry 
trained to support such enduring enterprise. Since the 
man in the street almost anywhere in Europe had for- 
gotten or never taken the trouble to read the opening 
paragraph of the Covenant of the League, he naively 
supposed that the machinery at Geneva would func- 
tion without his doing much about it except to criti- 
cize its failures. It was a temptation in those days to 
write romantically about Sweden as having kept out 
of wars for more than a century. There is another, 
darker side to that story. 

Scandinavia had been standing apart, and the post- 
war Isolation was truly splendid in that there was no 
justification for serious talk of enemies, though occa- 
sionally a neighboring great power might show an 
inclination to be too "northerly" and helpful. Skip- 
ping the World War, these peoples nursed some re- 
membered wrongs that were more ancient. For Sweden 
and Finland, as an illustration, the Russia of czarist 
days had been looked upon as the arch foe with con- 
stant threats of invasion. Some of these hoary fears, 
as they survived the centuries, must have been stub* 
born enough to have been transplanted overseas by 
Swedish settlers, for in my own wind-swept childhood, 
near the geographical center of the United States, 1 
heard thrilling tales about the hungry, prowling Rus- 
sian Bear of old and his designs on the Baltic littoral, 
and maps in a plain school geography took on the 
glamour of great adventure, exciting and comfort- 
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ably distant! Lying in bed in the dark, I might sud- 
denly picture that tawny creature as standing on an 
ice loe in the sea, scouting, nosing with head turned 
toward the west, ready to leap out and devour Sweden. 
In time he grew to be an old acquaintance, good- 
natured and harmless as a storybook or a menagerie, 
and now in memory he seems a bit personable. Fully 
as totalitarian today as in czarist times and now Red 
he has suddenly turned aggressor. But, in intervals 
while he halts to catch his breath, he may have food 
for his brooding in the impact of a spirit of the North, 
a love of freedom, a power to resist, that through the 
storms of a thousand years has remained immutable. 
Many Swedes have consistently refused to accept 
anything conciliatory from this eastern power. In a 
park in Stockholm overlooking the Baltic inlet that 
glides in to fetch the sweet waters of the central Swed- 
ish lake district, towers a statue of Charles XII who, 
with left arm raised, points warningly toward the 
regions where his own defeat at the hands of Peter 
the Great precipitated catastrophe and decades of 
hardships and poverty upon his own country. No 
sooner had a younger generation attempted to ration- 
alize some of these fears than another specter arose in 
Bolshevism as running counter to the fundamental 
principles of democracy. Often since 1933 when an- 
other very formidable neighboring ism developed, on 
my many walks through that park, Kungstradgarden, it 
seemed to me that the statue ought to be set in a re- 
volving socket so that the admonishing fingers might 
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also occasionally point south to ward off the wolf that 
is Nazi Germany. 

Through actual land boundaries, It Is Finland and 
Denmark that have the Inevitable close contacts with 
the two largest militarized totalitarian states of Eu- 
rope today. Italy and France are more remote, and in 
the main the bond through the centuries has been 
cultural. Artists and poets of the North kept seeking 
their Inspiration In the South until they discovered 
that the truly authentic values for them were latent 
In the native patterns of living. Out of sixteenth- 
century Italy had come for Europe the Machiavellian 
ideal of a perfect State, said to be based on power and 
justice. With the passing of time, as Scandinavian 
thinkers began to realize that power meant gunpow- 
der, or the mechanized army, they had another vision 
of a State evolving out of law and order. Given that 
conception, national sovereignty as such can never be- 
come a menace, and love of country Is only an Incen- 
tive to exuberant endeavor, 

As for Great Britain, Its role as enemy to some of 
the countries In the group ended with the Napoleonic 
era, and as the good neighbor to the west It has re- 
mained peaceful and friendly. Now and then it might 
happen all these years that a zealous diplomat In the 
British Legation in one of the Northern capitals, or an 
absent-minded M.P. in London, would forget and 
speak of these likable nations as the little Baltic 
colony of The Times of London, but a saving sense 
of humor works wonders In re-establishing detachment 
and cordial relations in a situation like this where the 
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paternalistic attitude is uncalled for. And, at that, such. 
lapses were as nothing compared with the really alarm- 
ing threat after the Stresa Convention in 1935 when, 
in the usual game of the balance of power, England 
and France condoned the step that allotted the Baltic 
as a zone of influence to Nazi Germany, which in its 
turn, in 1939, seems to have relinquished the same 
rights to the Soviet Union. 

It was puzzling a dozen years ago to encounter a 
little anti- American sentiment in the North, especially 
in Sweden, Some of it came from the groups that had 
been pro-German during the World War, and others 
were merely picking up the conventional arguments 
that have prevailed in a Europe viewing the United 
States as a dangerous source of the industrialization 
and Americanization that was "contaminating' 9 a 
world; even the oldest cultural fortresses thus seemed 
to have too thin a veneer to resist these upstart proc- 
esses. However, in the antagonism there had also been 
something basic, as far as Scandinavia was concerned: 
in the seventies and eighties whole sections of these 
countries had been threatened by depopulation be- 
cause of the continuing westward stream of emigra- 
tion. At first there had been ridicule of those emi- 
grants, of hyphenated Americans as a whole, indeed 
of America as pioneer country without kultur. How- 
ever, leaders with a vision long since set out to coun- 
teract the dubious practice of ridicule. They launched 
positive, constructive action in the form of social 
measures to curtail unemployment and eliminate the 
class system that had been one of the main causes of 
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the migration. Also they sometimes pleaded for a bet- 
ter understanding of America. 

Isolationist Ignorance and misunderstanding have 
prevailed also In the United States, and until a few 
years ago the five states of the North were decidedly 
"off the map" of popular American consciousness. So 
much has happened since 1927 alone to change the 
attitude that it now seems like hoary history to recall 
a dinner in Park Avenue just before my first sailing 
when a Daughter of the American Revolution took 
alarm at my weird and alien-sounding venture of book- 
ing on the Gripsholm which makes port In Gothen- 
burg. Reassuring herself fully once more of something 
she knew all too well that by birth I was a compatriot 
of hers she asked, "However, were also your parents 
born in this country?" And to my negative reply, she 
murmured sadly, "Ah, but then you have no an- 
cestors/' 



II 



Widening Horizons 

IN THESE NORTHERN democracies, the recent shift 
away from Isolation has been due to definite, clear-cut 
factors. First, these countries in the lean years set about 
to put their house In order, and through the success 
of their Internal developments expressed In the social 
and economic measures that feed a general leveling-up 
process and a raising of the standards of living of the 
people as a whole, this group of five has succeeded in 
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capturing world Interest. It was intensified by the con- 
trast between their liberal ideals and the tyranny of 
the militarized totalitarianism of some of the neigh- 
boring countries. And, secondly, through the two dec- 
ades of League membership, these states have had an 
Invaluable opportunity at Geneva of studying the di- 
plomacy of some sixty other nations, watching the 
strategy of the great In their pursuit of the balance or 
preponderance of power, reserving the right to with- 
draw to an established base of neutrality when League 
ideals broke down and the international high-power 
political setting was reinforced by dynamite. 

The three, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, had 
submitted their own contributions toward the fram- 
ing of a League Covenant before it was drawn up, 
and when these suggestions were treated lightly or 
Ignored by the victorious Allies, the Scandinavian 
group made the best of the situation, worked faith- 
fully In the various committees, and conformed to the 
practice of sending delegates, usually legal experts 
or foreign ministers, with authority to speak in a time 
of crisis. Persistently through all the years they have 
clung to their conviction that not balance of power but 
the juridical- law and justice Is the basis for union 
among nations. And the weaker the League machinery 
seemed In some International deadlock, the firmer was 
their own resolve to make a principle of unity func- 
tion independently. Together, the five countries of 
the North are now launched on an interstate experi- 
ment worth watching. 

An Ideal of a New North, united and neutral, has 
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been evolving. It is still vague and shadowy, and it 
lacks all the glitter and bombast that characterize the 
technique of dictators. When Odin as an immigrant 
god from the Black Sea regions some time in remote 
centuries was said to have come to these top-o-the- 
world latitudes, he was reported to be able to hear 
the grass grow in the full flush of a Northern spring- 
time. The transient visitor today would need senses as 
acute if he hoped to see how this interstate ideal is 
functioning. It means primarily a widening of hori- 
zons. There is no talk of axis or bloc, league or fed- 
eration, protectorate or empire. Instead there is here 
an attempt to think in terms of a human union of 
states, without a federal head, that will sustain the 
concept of a larger cultural unit linked by friendly 
ties. (Tested by the crisis of the war begun in Septem- 
ber, 1939, the sense of union was strengthened by the 
declarations from the five that they aimed to stand 
firmly on the basis of neutrality.) When there is a 
basic ideal of justice with liberty under the law, one 
really needs to talk very little about government. 
Something may happen to distort this pattern tem- 
porarily. Even if it were to be destroyed there is still 
the thing that cannot be effaced from history: the fact 
that for years this experiment has been working. Noth- 
ing is more ephemeral than the smoke of battle, and 
though clouds might overshadow and obscure the out- 
lines, still the fundamentals will be untouched, for in 
these freedom-loving democracies the consciousness of 
an expanding bond is buoyed not by a government 
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superimposed but by the slow processes of organic 
growth. 

Think In terms of a united North, and you have 
first the stirring vision of a far-flung cultural realm to 
supplant the conventional narrow confines of little 
nations. Finland's eastern frontier touches the Soviet 
Union, and Denmark's possession farthest to the west 
Is Greenland, a threshold of the Western Hemisphere, 
In Viking days a stepping-stone to Norse discovery of 
America. Iceland lies In the subpolar seas of mid- 
Atlantic, and also Norway reaches out Into Icy wilder- 
ness to establish land bases both In north-polar and 
south-polar regions. Separately, these countries are 
small, for Sweden as the largest has an area that is 
slightly less than that of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio and Virginia. Denmark is nearly as large as 
Massachusetts and Maryland. Taken together, the five 
approximate the size of California, Texas and Wash- 
ington, or of France, Spain, England and Scotland 
combined In Europe. At least the composite becomes 
sizable. 

In population, no separate country In the group 
makes a record showing. Again Sweden leads with its 
six million, but this Is, at best, the approximate popu- 
lation of New York City. Next comes Finland, then 
Denmark, Norway, Iceland, together making a total 
for the five of sixteen and a half million. This Is 0.8% 
of the world's population, or 3.2% of that of Europe. 
There are dynamic contrasts of density, Denmark's 
standing at a relatively high figure and Iceland's at an 
extreme low. In Sweden there is a gradual decrease 
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from south to north. In the case of Iceland, Norway 
and Finland, the figures are relative and must be set 
against the topography of highly mountainous dis- 
tricts or the fenlands that are Finland. The popula- 
tion of Iceland has practically doubled since the World 
War. In Sweden, Norway and Denmark there is a 
sharp decline in the birth rate, and immigration is 
kept at low ebb through the watchfulness of organized 
labor that radically opposes any competition from im- 
ported groups or even aliens individually. 

Owing to geographical location, limited size, sparse- 
ness of population, there can be no Impressive figures 
In pooled military strength as compared with the to- 
talitarian or other Imperial powers. Nor was the union 
started on any such basis. Sweden has an army, active 
and reserve, of 500,000, and Finland's Is upward of 
175,000, and both countries have maintained up-to- 
date systems of fortifications. In case of attack, they 
aim, separately, to defend their independence and 
neutrality. Denmark has an army of 1 00,000 and Nor- 
way the same. Iceland has none. Even at a high esti- 
mate of one million, allowing for Increases under ex- 
treme pressure, these forces could hardly do more than 
sentry service if set against the massed strength, real 
or alleged, of the great neighbors. It would be folly 
to talk of sending Danes to aid Finland against, the 
Soviet or Finns to guard Danish frontiers against Nazi 
Germany. The coastal frontier of Norway, with Its 
many fjords and indentations, Is 1^,000 miles, half the 
equatorial circumference. And these nations are reso- 
lutely set against forming any militarized union with 
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other powers. Speak of a Federated States of Europe, 
and the five will be Interested, to judge by their past 
record, only If that new Ideal supports a stand for de- 
creased armaments and eliminates talk of balance of 
power. 

Mere statistics, whatever the field, tell only a frac- 
tion of the story and barely scratch the surface. This 
Is not a corner of the world that operates In high- 
power gear or by threat of supremacy. Little nations 
have the right to live as little nations. These states 
want to assume their responsibility for maintaining 
order, and if there is war they declare for a neutrality 
that is not mere opportunism. They accept the stern 
discipline of peace, the years of training that will be 
required, the possible backsets, since out of all such 
endeavor comes a philosophy of permanent neutral- 
ization that is organic. As for the sense of strength, in 
the last analysis the values that are basic are rarely 
included in a materialistic interpretation of life and 
history. For these democracies it is primarily indi- 
vidual effort that matters, and luckily the illiteracy Is 
so negligible that It can be discounted: that is, elector- 
ates here are educated to think constructively and 
share In the responsibility of government. There is a 
wide divergence of political faith, verging from ex- 
treme Right to extreme Left, and the steady battle of 
opinion forestalls the bottling up that leads to coups 
and revolutions. 

Iceland has the oldest parliament In the world: 
representatives of the people in what was then a colony 
of pioneers who were shaping a commonwealth met 
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on the plains of Thlngvellir more than a thousand 
years ago to enact laws in the Althing. Denmark is the 
oldest continuing State in the West, and Sweden bar- 
ring one short hazy interval competes for the same 
outstanding record. These traditions of statehood that 
look back ten or twelve centuries are a liberating force, 
but they also entail the obligation of respecting the 
freedom of others. The three Scandinavian nations 
recognized fully the seriousness of the step when, as 
they joined the League, they therewith were asked to 
sacrifice some of their sovereignty. They entered as 
members, however, with the reservation that they were 
unwilling to take part in any action that might lead 
to entangling alliances. So long as the union in the 
New North remains human and free, developing 
through organic growth, there is no such encroach- 
ment on State sovereignty, but the problem of acting 
together for the common good is never easy under a 
supergovernment or without it. 

Four in this group are already a Scandinavian com- 
posite of a sort. And so some one is likely to protest* 
"Why then all this talk in romantic vein about a 
union?" In a way it is true that Norway, Iceland, Den- 
mark and Sweden are a family of nations, and in Fin- 
land there is a Swedish-speaking minority. But even 
families have a curious way of disagreeing, and here 
the story of the past centuries is one of border and 
tribal ravages and civil war. In the old days history 
was little better than a recorded chronicle of remem- 
bered wrongs, the version for each State modified by 
the national bias. Chauvinistic grudges, like cats, have 
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the proverbial nine lives, and closeness of kin tends 
to accentuate grievances. Sometimes the prejudices are 
trivial enough to be amusing. 

You may happen as an exception to come upon the 
Swede who has roamed the five continents and the 
seven seas as his way of widening horizons but has 
chosen not to cross the border Into Norway, at least 
not since 1905, when the union between the two coun- 
tries was severed. Norwegians by and large, on the 
other hand, gladly welcome every Swedish visitor ex- 
cept perhaps just this storsvensk, the old-fashioned 
greater-Sweden advocate, who has been called over- 
bearing also In Finland, For they in their turn expend 
all their pet rancor upon the Danes. Indeed, no sooner 
Is the centuries-old resentment against Denmark, once 
the conqueror and ruler nation, exhausted than they 
dig up a wholly new set of provocations incurred from 
the settlement by the Hague of the recent East Green- 
land controversy, a settlement wholly in Denmark's 
favor. Iceland is demanding changes and greater free- 
dom In Its union with Denmark. In Finland, any triv- 
ial incident may revive the Intricacies In the minori- 
ties tangle. 

It would be easy to multiply examples. But In these 
strictly family affairs, there seems to be a turn for the 
better. Though surviving hurts may still be nurtured 
by the few, the great majority In times of peace or of 
crisis determinedly set about to recondition their na- 
tional reflexes and forget what Is trivial. On August 
16, 1914, during the hectic days just after the World 
War broke out, a monument of peace was erected on 
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the Swedish, side of the Norwegian border to com- 
memorate the fact that these nations had been at peace 
for a century. There are but the simple words, "Here- 
after a war between Scandinavian kinsmen is impos- 
sible/' Near a zone permanently neutralized, this slen- 
der shaft stands where spruce and pine forests mur- 
mur their chants primeval. Far to the north and west 
are the glistening snow-capped fjelds* Sparkling waters 
tumble down the crevices of Norwegian mountains, 
rush over the border, join the galloping rapids of 
Swedish rivers and so become the international high- 
ways of nature. In Sweden much of this wildncss and 
tumult is harnessed and converted into "white coal/* 
electric current for power and light; from sonic sec- 
tions such white coal is fed by underseas cables to 
Denmark. 

Ill 

Common Denominators 

FINLAND DECLARED FOR independence in 1918 and is 
now a republic, the farthest north republic in the 
world. The Scandinavian states are limited monarch- 
ies, with Denroasck and Iceland joined as equal nations 
under a common king. Intermarriages within the 
royal families are stressing ties of kinship. King Chris- 
tian X of Denmark and Iceland and King Haakon VII 
of Norway are brothers, and their father was a cousin 
of King Gustav V of Sweden. Martha, a niece of the 
Swedish king, is Crown Princess of Norway, married 
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to Crown Prince Olav, and Ingrid, a granddaughter 
(whose father is Crown Prince Gustavus Adolphus o 
Sweden), is Crown Princess o Denmark, married to 
Crown Prince Frederick. 

In the whole of Scandinavia, a strong racial bond 
can be taken for granted. Language is another com- 
mon denominator. Of the population of sixteen and a 
half million, less than three million the Finns proper 
are outsiders both linguistically and racially, but 
even in Finland there is the Swedish-speaking minor- 
ity, approximately one tenth of the total for the coun- 
try. Of the Scandinavian tongues, basically of the same 
origin, Icelandic has revealed the greatest integrity in 
that it has remained unchanged, barring the addition 
of new and modern words, since the days of the sagas, 
when a written language crystallized. If you can read 
the story of life as recorded on the precious old vel- 
lums of a thousand years ago, you can also read the 
morning newspaper in Reykjavik. As for Norwegian, 
Danish and Swedish, it is fairly easy to make yourself 
understood in any of them by those who speak one of 
the others. Just the similarities occasionally create pit- 
falls for translators. As an example, the word roligt in 
Danish means peaceful or quiet, but although the root 
syllable ro denotes also a state of peace or quiet or 
rest in Sweden, roligt there has the feew meaning of 
something pleasant or amusing. And this mutation en- 
tertainingly reveals a Swedish predilection for think- 
ing that, for anything to be roligt (that is, good fun) , 
it must be calm and tranquil. 

As a part of the program of the united North, there 
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Is a move to do away with translations from and Into 
any of the three languages. Here all sorts of little 
prejudices arise. Sometimes In Stockholm I have tried 
to pass on some absorbing new novel, and of those 
who are eager to read it a few may draw back when 
they discover that It Is In a "foreign" language, and 
they explain, "Ah, but I don't read Danish or Nor- 
wegian." And yet they may be the very type who 
would be annoyed If forced to confess to a lack of read- 
ing knowledge of French or German. Philologists are 
launching an experiment to enrich all by borrowing 
from all (within the Scandinavian group) , but the 
public at large remains Indifferent, the while creating 
a slang that quickly appropriates words like weekend 
into the vernacular and converts the verb shopping 
into the hunchback variant shoppa. 

In religion, the State Church in all these countries 
Is Lutheran. With the rise of social democracy, which 
had Its roots in Marxist theory, came the inevitable 
paradox less than a century ago: an Ideal of socialism 
demands that humble workers have a little glimpse of 
"heaven/' or at least a few creature comforts on this 
earth, but such a philosophy when It was launched 
ran counter to all that was stereotyped in any orthodox 
dogma, which teaches that with good conduct and ac- 
ceptance of salvation mankind can well postpone en- 
joyment of blessings until the better world to come* 
The rising generations began to scoff at religion, and 
since the Church was not strong enough to command 
a separate status, like the Vatican, it held the more 
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subordinate position as a part of the greater political 
unit, the State. 

Time is blurring the clash, and the extremes of 
opinion are now less violent. The Social Democrats, 
as the party in power, tend to confine themselves to 
the stratum that best can stand the attacks, to what is 
generally Included In the term Higher Criticism. And 
the Lutheran Church Itself is dwelling less on creed 
as such in the direct contacts with the public. A striv- 
ing for the Church universal, as it existed In the early 
centuries of Christianity, has found an outlet in the 
modern ecumenical movement, and the late Arch- 
bishop Nathan Soderblom of Sweden was the pioneer 
In working for such unity. 

In education, a common system prevails In ele- 
mentary schools and In the general academic work 
of universities or technical Institutes. The standard 
entrance examinations are much the same In the dif- 
ferent countries, and everywhere specialization begins 
after the young men and women take student en, the 
examinations that permit them to wear the white stu- 
dent cap, practically the equivalent of the credits at 
the end of junior college work in America. Every year 
on the first of May, at three in the afternoon, the grad- 
uates In those white caps flock campus or city streets, 
sing the time-honored songs their fathers loved and 
observe a hundred-odd traditions that help to make 
the day one of the most picturesque of the few school 
holidays. For labor groups, the introduction of the 
folk high schools and other courses of adult education 
has added a common denominator in instruction. Also 
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on the first of May, observing general international 
practice, labor marches In every city and community 
of the North under banners that demand greater 
justice. - 

It was the League of Nations that gave the Impetus 
to revision of textbooks, especially histories, to correct 
national bias and delete the prejudiced hostility that 
sows the first seeds of disunion among nations. Also 
other countries are working on this project, but Scan- 
dinavian groups have completed the preliminary In- 
vestigations. Special commissions were appointed to 
make suggestions for reform of the school texts used 
In all the North, and the exhaustive reports revealed 
a mass of misinformation, not to speak of chauvinism 
and prejudice about the neighboring countries. The 
demand Is for a strictly objective and truthful narra- 
tive of events, without an Insistence on a uniform and 
mechanized way of thinking. Where there Is a wide 
divergence in recording cause and effect, a r6sum6 of 
the different theories or a parallel statement of "facts 
is desired. New textbooks give the young a clear 
picture of all that unites or separates these five nations. 
Naturally there has been no time as yet to apply the 
method to history In general. The project Is still In a 
pioneering stage, but the goal Is a greater objectivity 
In line with the modern scientific spirit In historical 
study. 

Already this New North, supplementing Interna- 
tional effort at codification of laws, has a nucleus for 
its own Interstate or Northern code, of which some 
thirty regulations are now functioning. The proce- 
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dure has been to select as a point of departure the one 
variant that seems to function most satisfactorily, and 
so any of the five countries may contribute a model 
in a specific instance. The more technical agreements 
and regulations, such as those for trade-marks and sta- 
tistics, central banks, joint stock companies, insurance 
policies, protection against smuggling, protection of 
minorities, rights at sea and in the air, may have little 
bearing on domestic life; a common code for marriage 
and divorce, for property rights, social welfare and 
related points comes closer home to the man in the 
street. In the none too easy problem of relief, the 
needy get help wherever they may happen to be 
stranded in these regions, and at the end of each year 
a system of interstate accounting assigns each item of 
expense to the country affected. There are plans for 
exchange of skilled labor. As tourists, these peoples 
in time of peace cross frontiers without passports or 
visas, friendly visitors and strictly not aliens in this 
larger unit. Americans by naturalization, who happen 
to be of Scandinavian birth, have been granted this 
same privilege when they have returned transiently 
to visit the mother country. 

In Industrial production, the five individually, or 
in groups of two or three, are important. Little Ice- 
land, remote and lonely In subpolar seas, holds the 
world's record for per capita turnover of foreign trade. 
In fishing, the yield in relation to population is also 
the largest, and quantitatively this island takes fourth 
place among the fish-producing powers of Europe, For 
that category, Norway ranks first, supplying one fourth 
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of the total yield of European fish. It commands 40% 
of the world's production of whale oil. Since the Mid- 
dle Ages Sweden has been outstanding in the high 
quality of its iron ore, and its large iron and steel in- 
dustry makes it a power in world markets. Finland in 
relation to size has the largest forest resources of any 
European country. Sweden, Finland and Norway have 
#5% of the total coniferous forest area of Europe (ex- 
cluding Russia it is 56.2%), and the three countries 
together have become a leading exporter of wood and 
timber in the world. They produce more than one 
third the world's total amount of cellulose, and they 
lead in Europe in the quantity, 40%, of their exports 
of newsprint. 

These major industries operate primarily under 
private ownership and control, except where the State 
holds a monopoly. But in the main, in all the five 
countries, the ideals of social democracy are dominant. 
The State as such is a means toward an end, and there- 
fore it can never become totalitarian and still hope to 
retain its purpose. Private endeavor, the traditional 
means, runs parallel to all the activity included in the 
modern term of socialization. Roughly, it includes 
State control or ownership of public utilities, organ- 
ization of labor in unions that aim to settle disputes 
with employer groups by means of collective agree- 
ments and arbitration, the normal market wage for 
public works instead of a lower rate or any old- 
fashioned dole to offset unemployment, old-age pen- 
sions, invalid and other social insurance, moderate fees 
for hospitalization, folk high schools and other forms 
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of adult education, co-operatives as applied largely to 
distribution and to consumer groups. 

In the matter of foreign trade, another union in- 
cluding seven states, Belgium, the Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg, Finland, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
called, for short, the Oslo Nations, has aimed to cut 
trade barriers, stabilize some tariffs and lift specific 
quotas and license curbs. This work, begun In the late 
igso's on the Initiative of the Norwegian liberal, 
John Mowinckel, followed lines of the larger inter- 
national convention proposed by the Great Powers, 
which never materialized, and the seven In 1930 set 
out to salvage from the abortive work of 1920 some- 
thing to contribute to their own needs. In May, 1937, 
the Oslo Pact, in no sense a secret treaty, was made 
public, and the aim was frankly to enlarge the activity 
by urging others to join them in a demand for freer 
trade regulations. It was this Oslo group of neutrals 
that, together with Switzerland late in August, 1939, 
made an urgent plea for peace before the Nazi advance 
on Poland. 

In the North proper, there is now an established 
routine in the administration of foreign affairs in that 
the four ministers of these five nations (there is one 
for Denmark and Iceland together, though occasion- 
ally the Icelandic consul general in Copenhagen acts 
for his country) meet by rotation in the four capitals 
semiannually or oftener if the occasion demands It. 
In the interest of good will the press generously treats 
each session as news, even if there is seldom any an- 
nouncement of the details of what has been accom- 
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pllshed. The public meanwhile Is reminded of the 
good work of co-operation, and has its own channels 
of interstate interests through the steady cultural ex- 
change of traveling art exhibits and visiting lecturers 
In academic and other circles. The society Norden, 
The North, has branches In all the five capitals. 

In declaring for neutrality, a neutrality to be ob- 
served as a continuing and inviolate principle, what- 
ever the crisis, the smaller nations of Europe enter an 
undiscovered country, the "white patches" that the 
Great Powers have overlooked in their concern with 
balance of power or Imperialism. Many of them are 
neutral, to be sure, at the beginning of a conflict, but 
an obligation of being neutral In this way Is often 
variable and made subject to expediency* The Scan- 
dinavians Indicate that for permanent neutrality the 
first requirement is a firm statement of position even 
before any war breaks out. Such a stand can be con- 
vincing only if at all times a nation or group has 
shown that It has no share in any entangling alliances. 
Given such reassurances, the civilized world can hardly 
fall to respect them and acknowledge title to occu- 
pancy by the Scandinavians and Finlanders who want 
to live in the neutral zone until Europe offers some- 
thing better, 

"But Finland was Invaded by the Soviet Union late 
in 1939," suggests some critic who is more than justi- 
fied in revealing skepticism. That Is only too true. 
But was there anything "civilized" in the ruthless act 
of the aggressor? In time of acute crisis, the little re- 
public attempted to defend itself, as peoples have done 
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through the centuries. President KyostI Kallio pro- 
claimed a * "state of war/' technically not the same as 
declaring war on a big neighbor. Finland has had only 
twenty short years of freedom. A neutrality policy, It 
is now plain, does not insure safety, but it does exalt 
an ideal that the world respects, and perhaps no more 
can be asked from a brave little nation. 

For the Great Powers, the matter is far more com- 
plicated. They wage wars in behalf of balance or un- 
balance of power, raw materials, colonies, shifts that 
convert have-not's into have's, spheres of Influence, 
Ice-free ports, prestige and other "vital interests." The 
smaller nations admittedly have no share in this game 
of power, unless they become Its victims, and so they 
attempt to confine themselves to their own more lim- 
ited problems. The pattern of neutrality they have 
evolved has not sprung up overnight but is a product 
of decades of wise statesmanship. 

For the New North, the highest common denomi- 
nator is the pooled experience in statehood. With 
Denmark and Sweden as the oldest, Finland and Ice- 
land as the youngest, and Norway in between, as in 
1905 it picked up the old lost tradition of Independ- 
ence, this unit thus includes states that have the long- 
est and the shortest history as free nations. Such vari- 
ety in outlook is itself a stabilizing factor. All five by 
their very existence as democracies on a small scale 
reveal that militarism as such has defaulted for their 
purposes. To the pooled experience with dreary, tragic 
wars in the past, they now add the more humane ideals 
of neutrality, arbitration, conciliation, League mem- 
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bership. As earnest advocates of the principles of self- 
determination for little nations, they remain true to 
that Ideal only when they love liberty so much that 
they are ready to insure liberty for all smaller regional 
units within their sphere of Interest. 



IV 

Group Loyalties 

IT WAS MIDSUMMER EVE in far Karelia on the Finnish- 
Russian frontier. I had taken the night train from 
Helsinki, and the next morning at VIborg on the 
return from a ride by droshky and horse through the 
dewy stillness of the park Man Repos we had the first 
reminders of the holiday as truck carts came trundling 
in over the city cobbles and looking like moving 
groves of green with their festive array of swaying 
branches of white birch. There Is something radiant 
but also wistful in the way the North with this stately 
gesture approaches the summer solstice. That memory 
lingers long as I dwell on the many years I lived In 
Scandinavia. 

Continuing eastward, at Imatra we saw a little train 
fueled with wood pull in from the north. A tall, dark- 
bearded, friendly engine driver as he stepped out from 
his cage towered higher than the shiny steel outlines 
behind him. The black of his locomotive mingled 
with a tracery in jade of budding birch branches ris- 
ing from its two sides like sentinels. Such uses for the 
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birch I had already noted in Sweden, "but the setting 
here as a whole was intriguingly foreign. Soon we 
were speeding east again toward the Ear frontier to 
Sortavala on Lake Ladoga. 

There is a wild, strange fascination in all the buffer 
regions of border country in Europe- At Sortavala,, 
to forget Midsummer Eve for the moment and jump 
ahead of my story, a bank official had generously of- 
fered to be my guide at Valamo the next day and show 
me through some of the buildings and the grounds 
of this old Russian monastery on the Islands that are 
now Finnish territory. A long-bearded monk was the 
captain of the lake steamer, and on first view Valamo 
was a succession of peaks formed by the cupolas of 
vivid blue and green with heavy gilt ornamentation. 
Soon we seemed to be walking in a chiming forest of 
bells that called to mass. All the black-robed monks 
wore their hair uncut, and the youngest was past fifty. 

We stopped to feed the fishes in a brook, entered 
one or two of the sanctuaries, halted for a taste of 
pirog taken with the hot tea served Russian style in 
tall glasses, and visited the royal suite where once had 
stayed the kindly Grand Duke Alexander II. Some one 
explained that the rooms were still Awaiting" for his 
return, just as the whole brooding complex of the 
buildings looks In vain for the Greek Orthodox pil- 
grims that used to filter in from Russia by the thou- 
sands in the "good old days" and help to keep the 
monastery flourishing. Once I noted that the guide for 
the day was addressing a monk in Finnish, but it was 
the sole exception, for all the others spoke only Rus- 
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sian. This bank officer happened to mention that he 
had with him a popular American magazine but 
wished he knew some o our more serious periodicals. 
It turned out that he was carrying a copy of the At- 
lantic Monthly. The clash of many preoccupying In- 
terests for me was amusing. 

That same strange lure of buffer regions I have felt, 
too, in Esthonia, when at sundown a rattling taxicab 
took me out from Narva to the frontier of Russia. At 
a two-storied house an officer came by request of the 
chauffeur, and we walked for the remaining stretch 
along the railway to the point where the gates were 
down and only a blond Esthonian youth stood sentry. 
Since we had no language in common, the officer 
asked the guard to crawl under the barrier to pick me 
a sweet handful of some blue Esthonian-Soviet field 
flowers. Back In Talinn the next day, under martial 
law a government official explained that the country 
had a pact with the Soviet that guaranteed territorial 
Integrity, adding, "We believe It will be respected/' 
I believed at that time and still believe that he meant 
It, but now It would be Interesting to have frank na- 
tive Esthonian comments on the present political sit- 
uation. 

Likewise in Lithuania in that summer of 1934, from 
the high plateau of the watering place, Birstonas, It 
had seemed that we could almost see the closed fron- 
tier that bordered on Poland. My companions who 
so willingly had stopped the car to gather blue flax 
flowers for me, to invite me to taste lemon soup and 
other Lithuanian delicacies, might have been adamant 
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had I indicated my keen desire to continue in the di- 
rection that would have brought us a little nearer 
Vilna, then a 'lost capital" for Lithuania, recently 
lost for Poland but through Soviet intervention re- 
turned to Lithuania. 

And now to get back to Sortavala and Midsummer 
Eve in Finland. There was none of the tension or 
choked unrest, and after sunset came the mystic pallor 
and quiet of the Northern white night, luminous, 
shadowless. Here and there on our horizons we saw 
flames from the bonfires, fed by tar-soaked barrels, 
leap up toward the silvery heavens. Some had stacked 
the fuel on crude little rafts, touched a match to It and 
pushed them out, like burning bittersweet, upon the 
calm, unrippling blue-black surface of Ladoga. This, 
then, was really Finland. And yet I had seen much 
the same kind of informal celebrations in the Lake 
Siljan districts of central Sweden, and in Stockholm 
more than once we have stood in the park museum, 
Skansen, and watched the Midsummer tongues of 
flame shoot gaily out at midnight into the fading rose 
of northern sunset skies that within an hour melted 
into the faint opal and coral of morning. 

The ceremonies at the time of the summer solstice 
are much the same. Yet there is the incommunicable 
something of soil and custom that creates group loy- 
alty. Between Sweden to the west and these far 
Karelian regions lies the Finland that has become ar- 
ticulate through stable government and art and litera- 
ture and music. It is the world reflected in the Sillan- 
paa novels, the Sibelius symphonies, the Saarinen 
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architecture. Even in far wilderness the earth remem- 
bers ancient lays of sad surrender or stubborn endur- 
ance, and often the artists with their different medi- 
ums know best what is timeless and tranquil in each 
national pattern. 

Another Midsummer, I recall, a small Norwegian 
boat, the Lyra, set out at ten in the evening from 
Bergen, with rainbows resting on the encircling seven 
hills, for Iceland. And soon began what was for me a 
stirring tour of some of the saga sites in the historic 
corner of the island continent southeast from Rey- 
kjavik, the capital. How does one convey the striking 
differences alone in the natural scenery here as com- 
pared with the rest of Scandinavia? You dip your 
brush in viridian to paint the vivid meadows between 
the leaden lava fields of inky blackness, in frost tinged 
with jade for the ice caps and the glaciers, in bur- 
nished rust and carmine for the barren cliff-faces of 
volcanic origin, in cerulean and cobalt for the sky and 
embracing ocean, in only mist perhaps if you want to 
capture the ethereal wisps of steam springing up every- 
where to tell of hot springs below the surface. 

In a world like this where there are never any warm 
shadows, warm nights, soft and caressing breezes, ex- 
istence as such becomes forthright, and life is precious 
among a people that for half a millennium has suf- 
fered greatly and grimly from earthquakes and vol- 
canic eruptions and the frigidity of polar ice and other 
ravages of nature. We were constantly reminded of 
the minus quantities, the Spartan, the heroic, in these 
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sparsely settled countrysides. After a day at Thing- 
vellir, the historic plains where representatives of a 
free people in a new commonwealth met as an Althing 
more than a thousand years ago, a longer saga tour 
began Into the austere regions where ice-capped Mount 
Hekla In solitary majesty watches over its zone of in- 
fluence. From the Hlitharendi valley we could look 
out toward the Westman Islands In the sea and toward 
Bergthorsvoll, where lived Njal the Lawgiver in the 
days when tribal warfare between family groups was 
still the accepted code of conduct. He had tried to sub- 
stitute arbitration for force, and there is sublimity In 
the saga of this pioneer who was doomed to seeming 
failure. 

Passing Odd! and Skalholt and Gullfoss and other 
places with familiar names, we came to Geysir on 
July 3 in time to see the crowds that had assembled 
at the little inn beside the famous geyser to observe 
Co-operatives Day, the first time that it was celebrated 
Internationally, I was told. Their rainbow flag was flut- 
tering in the gale. This was another Thingvellir, so to 
speak, a twentieth-century version of the people's faith 
that they have a right to share In all the economic 
processes of production, distribution and consump- 
tion, including profit-taking. The popular leader, 
Jonas Jonasson, was the speaker for the occasion. All 
around were rows of motor coaches and private cars, 
and the sunlit scene except for the natural setting 
might have been anywhere in northern Europe. Asgeir 
Asgeirssop, Liberal and former speaker of the Althing, 
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came to talk to us, and he smiled when he heard about 
my saga tour. 

'"I am just back from a visit to America/' he ex- 
plained, "and before leaving your country I simply 
had to run up to Massachusetts to see the old home 
town of the Sage of Concord/' 

Emerson the Seer and Njal the Lawgiver! There 
was the thrill of high adventure in hearing these two 
names as they were brought together that sunlit after- 
noon when summer gales were icy as they swept the 
valley at Geysir. 

We waited long for the temperamental great geyser 
to "blow" for us and watched the men bribe the sleep- 
ing giant with enormous masses of soap, but luck was 
against us. Soon the disappointed crowds began to 
scatter. For nearly two hours late that night, as we 
motored back to Reykjavik, a glaring sun, reluctant 
to set, straddled the northern horizon straight ahead 
of us. Once under the weight of a heavy motor coach 
the road bed gave way, and all the men lent a helping 
hand. The day before, for lack of bridges, our car had 
plowed quickly through shallow, boiling rapids here 
and there. And always around us there was the spec- 
tacular grandeur of desolation from the encroaching 
lava sheets and of civilization carried forward by hu- 
man heroism undaunted by disaster. 

My companions had begun to sing their old, fa- 
miliar Icelandic songs, and on asking for Eldgamla 
Isafold I was quite unprepared for the melody. There 
In that alien world, at the midnight that ushers In 
our Independence Day, I heard the familiar strains of 
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America. Naturally also, as they pointed out, of God 
Save the King. Only the words were different. The 
melody, breathing love of country, love of freedom, 
as it has rung from every countryside and from shores 
washed by the seven seas, was international. This was 
a fitting close to a saga tour with all its emphasis on 
pioneering that parallels the pioneer stages in present- 
day international understanding. As we finally drove 
in through the streets of Reykjavik, one outstanding 
landmark was the low summit where rises the statue 
by an American sculptor of Leif Eriksson, Viking 
explorer and colonizer. In the year 1000, as the sagas 
tell the story, he discovered land west of Greenland, 
and so becomes a pioneer in setting foot on the soil of 
the American continent. 

Old loyalties persist, and the strength of the New 
North can be gauged largely by the way it respects the 
differences that are basic in each of the five national 
patterns. Group allegiance is too deep-rooted to be 
altered by force or even swayed by persuasion. In this 
unit made larger by the widened horizons there are 
still the separate national anthems of the five and no 
Internationale, at least none of their own making. 
The differences and unlikenesses as well as the com- 
mon denominators are organic, and this brave experi- 
ment of a union on a human basis, differing from 
empire or league or confederacy or axis or bloc with 
control superimposed, requires patient and still sea- 
sons for growth. Perhaps storms, too, are needed for 
endurance. 
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V 

Kantele 

IN AN ERA shaped by the diplomacy of the Great 
Powers who have been arming to the teeth and testing 
their cannons and bombing planes to give more point 
to their assurances that they are steering the interna- 
tional ship of state Into the safe harbor of peace, the 
endeavors of the five that make up the New North 
will doubtless be treated lightly, as something primi- 
tive In the contribution to statesmanship. In the prov- 
ince of Karelia, land of heroes, as It figures In the 
Kalevala legends, men played an Instrument called 
the kantele that was five-stringed. It was primitive, to 
be sure, but It had been invented by the gentle Vaina- 
moinen, who believed that harmony and not brute 
force rules the world. It was usually tuned in minor. 



SWEDEN 



A STRONG STATE 



"Sweden the Great" 

OF ALL THE smaller nations o Europe, Sweden seems 
to be the one that has most persistently pursued a 
dream of national greatness. Looming large in the 
annals of remote eras, the dream came true with the 
establishment of trans-Baltic empire in the seven- 
teenth century, and at least once during the past 
thirty years exaggerated faith opened up trails to 
world monopoly, both accomplishment and illusion, 
within the realm of speculative finance. Suggestion as 
such has hypnotic values that overcome backsets, and 
the vision of a Greater Sweden endures. But from 
long and bitter experience the State has learned to 
re-create the ideal and make its power immanent in 
the present, unswayed by phantoms of far-flung ter- 
ritory. 

It is a bit exciting, to be sure, to turn to one of 
the earliest written chronicles of the North, Heims- 
kringla, a history of Norwegian kings by Snorri 
Sturluson, and there find references to ancient glory. 
True to the conventions of his age, this Icelandic 
historian dwelt on splendor of lineage for his dy- 
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nasty of kings that hailed from Sweden. A contempo- 
rary chronicler in Denmark, Saxo Grammaticus, had 

begun his Danesaga with an account of Aasgaard, 
which he made identical with legendary Troy, much 
as Geoffrey of Monmouth for his history of Britannia 
had linked Trojan and Arthurian traditions in his 
commendable desire, as patriotic writing went in those 
days, to create a glamorous past for his homeland. 
And Snorri was not to be outdone. Using the Euxine 
Empire of Black Sea regions as his springboard (an 
old Swedish poem "Ynglingatal" was his source ma- 
terial), he speaks of the river Tanais, perhaps the 
Dnieper or the Don, and tells that the land east o 
this river was Asaland and that in the main town 
Aasgaard, also known as the Tanais of the sagas, now 
a "lost city" on the Sea of Azov, lived Odin with his 
chief priests in a shining temple. All the regions to 
the west were Sweden the Great, and "in this great 
but icy Sweden there were many lordships, many 
kinds of people and many tongues." 

Indeed, all through the Viking Age (800-1060) 
there are no clear demarcations between Sweden and 
Russia. Swedish Vikings pushed east and made trails 
down to fair Miklagaard (Constantinople), and trade 
was lively. Thousands of Arabian and other coins 
have been found in the soil of the island of Gothland 
in the Baltic, Down the Dnieper are many dangerous 
rapids, and even today their names bear traces of 
Swedish. As early as 862 one Rurik from Rus, prob- 
ably the Roslagen regions north of Stockholm, had 
been "invited" by the Slavic hordes to the east to come 
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and establish, order among them. Was this invitation, 
as recorded in the early chronicles, but a polite term 
for conquest? The dynasty he founded soon became 
Slavic, and yet it continued until the sixteenth cen- 
tury with the rise of the Romanovs. 

Also in the Middle Ages the Swedes were pushing 
eastward. True to the spirit of the Crusades, they 
flung a cross of gold over a field of blue, the symbol 
of faith in their purpose, and under this banner with 
the help of the sword pushed out to Christianize 
Finland. Centuries earlier, Charlemagne had set the 
example. For six hundred years, until 1809, Sweden 
held Finland as its upper eastern province. At the end 
of the fourteenth century came a definite attempt 
through the Kalmar Union to create a united Scan- 
dinavia. At least there was this degree of resistance to 
the supremacy of the Hanseatic merchants, in Baltic 
and North sea commerce, who through Germanic 
monopoly threatened the independence of all the 
Scandinavian powers. 

In 1523 Gustavus Vasa became king of a united, 
independent nation, and from then on the Vasa dynasty 
stood as a symbol of expansion of territory. His sons 
acquired Esthonia and other Baltic possessions, and 
the illustrious grandson, Gustavus II Adolphus, ad- 
vanced boldly in the name of Protestantism and reli- 
gious liberty, first making secure this Baltic strip and 
then pushing down as conqueror through Germany. 
Never before had imperial visions glowed so daz- 
zlingly. Though a Protestant, he got subsidies from 
Catholic France to aid his campaigns, and the treaty 
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his chancellor, Axel Oxenstlerna, signed with Riche- 
lieu was drawn up with Sweden and France as equal 
powers. The epoch of the Thirty Years' War goes 
down In history as Sweden's "Age of Greatness/ 7 
Through overseas conquests the land territory had 
been practically doubled, and naturally this achieve- 
ment seemed stupendous since the population of 
Sweden proper at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had been only 800,000 and in the early seven- 
teenth approximately one million. 

Prominent Dutch and German families who had 
supported Gustavus II Adolphus were awarded huge 
tracts of land In southern and central Sweden, and the 
new chateaux and manor houses were enriched with 
spoils of war brought up by boatloads from the bat- 
tlefields on the Continent, Oxenstlerna as acting re- 
gent during the minority of Kristina, following the 
death at Liitzen of the king, her father, laid solid 
foundations as he planned wide internal improve- 
ments in administration, Industry and commerce. 
Walloon settlers from Holland, Belgium and north- 
eastern France introduced new methods In the Iron 
and steel Industry, and the Dutch began to urge the 
Swedes to establish a colony In the New World as a 
stimulus to commerce. 

This was also a period of saga revival. A great 
present, ran the argument, calls also for a great past, 
Heroic figures from Viking days lived again, and their 
exploits were accentuated as a part of national history. 
Soon came a generous sprinkling of romanticism. The 
seventeenth-century scholar Olav Rudbeck, prominent 
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for his discoveries in anatomy, had begun to study the 
Greek classics of Homeric times with their many ref- 
erences to the Hyperborean regions, the 'lands be- 
yond the north wind/' With bold subjective bias In 
his citations he was able to "prove" In his "Atlantis" 
that Sweden, his own country, was the cradle of the 
human race. . . . 

For all the stability of the administration of Charles 
IX, son of Gustavus Vasa, the Carolinian (Karolinskd) 
dynasty stands ultimately for recession and the dis- 
aster that culminated during the reign of the luckless 
Charles XII, battling against Peter the Great of 
Russia. This young Swedish warrior king was the 
victim of the imperial dreams of his predecessors even 
more than of his own desire for greater glory. As a 
boy he was trained to think in terms of military 
prowess. As the warrior king he has this claim to the 
Immortality history grants: In his position as the royal 
commander of his army he suffered hardships with his 
soldiers, plowed his way through the rain-soaked 
marshes on the frontiers near Narva or Poltava, and 
himself died In action In 1718 as a fateful bullet 
whizzed over the trench where he lay near Fred- 
rikshald on the Norwegian border. Whether or not 
that bullet came from the Norwegian side, remains 
one of the unsolved mysteries of history. 

The story of losses continues. Russia and Prussia 
had captured the trans-Baltic territory Sweden had 
held. Near the end of the eighteenth century there 
was one attempt by Gustavus III, the "enchanter 
king/' to exalt art and letters through royal patronage 
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and so push Sweden Into the world empire that phi- 
losophers and poets and artists were creating in the 
Age of Enlightenment. Then came the Napoleonic 
era that brought to a close the Gustavlan and the 
earlier Vasa and Carolinian dynasties. In 1809 Sweden 
lost Finland to Russia and lost Pomeranla In the 
south, but in 1814 another door opened as Norway 
was joined to Sweden In a union intended to insure 
an equal status. Empire had crumbled. Glitter of 
greatness had tarnished. 

Bernadotte, Napoleon's famous field marshal, was 
elected heir apparent to the Swedish throne In 1814, 
and four years later as King Karl XIV Johan became 
the founder of the present ruling dynasty. Court cir- 
cles and members of the Riksdag expected much from 
this strong warrior, and they hoped that by taking to 
arms he would give back to the Impoverished land 
some of the lost possessions. Instead he startled every 
one with an Impassioned and eloquent plea for peace, 
In which he stressed the fact that gains from wars are 
mere dross or Illusion. To be sure, he had deviated 
once from this noble principle by the little excursion 
west to bring Norway into the union, but as king he 
stuck resolutely to the new policy. And so the Berna- 
dotte line today has the unprecedented record of a 
peace maintained for a century and a quarter. Several 
times war has seemed Imminent. First came the 
Crimean War, followed by the crisis through the 
Slesvlg controversy in the sixties, then the severing of 
the union between Sweden and Norway In 1905, the 
World War, the civil war in Finland In 1918 when 
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that country expected Swedish assistance. Now again 
with the hostilities declared in September, 1939, some 
of the conflict Is localized to North and Baltic sea 
regions, and it Is brought still closer by the Soviet 
Invasion of Finland. 

The nineteenth century was bright for Sweden 
In the field of industrial expansion. Native technical 
and mechanical genius perfected and enlarged the 
small centers or works that had something of a feudal 
air In their concentration around a titled family or 
other patriarchal unit. New Inventions changed the 
tempo of production. The Bessemer process intro- 
duced by England revolutionized the iron and steel 
Industry. And now that charcoal was no longer indis- 
pensable for refining, the forests as such took on other 
values. Norrland, including all the provinces of the 
upper third of the country, was "discovered." Here 
were the vast forests of spruce and pine, and the broad 
rivers flowing east into the Gulf of Bothnia soon be- 
came the natural channels for floating rafts of logs to 
the sawmills springing up in the seaports. In 1828, 
the College of Forestry was founded, and the State 
began to Impose rigorous restrictions for cutting and 
regulations for replanting. Clearly, Industrialism was 
all to the good in a land like this where the two main 
industries, mining and forestry, profited so directly by 
its contributions. 

The early history of Sweden is written largely 
around its kings. Bourgeois groups got their stride 
through the prevailing European mercantilism of the 
eighteenth century and the Industrial Revolution of 
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the nineteenth. As late as 1866 the Swedish Riksdag 
shifted from the traditional representation through 
the four estates (nobles, clergy, burghers and peasants) 
to the present bicameral system. This change marks 
the rise of the common people. General suffrage for 
men on a wide scale was established in 1909, and in 
1921 women captured the vote and the right to be 
represented in Parliament. The decades of the sixties, 
seventies and eighties, as they absorbed the prevailing 
liberalism in Europe, mark the rise of social democ- 
racy. A new class consciousness develops, to be sure, 
in the labor groups. But at no time before has the 
individual counted for so much in Swedish history in 
relation to the modern ideals of national greatness. 
And the personal characteristics of the Swedes deter- 
mine also, for better and for worse, their one fifth to 
the success of the united North that is already a cher- 
ished "tradition" of these people. 



II 



The Big Swede 

IN ACTUAL STATURE, Swedish men are very tall, and 
biological research reveals that they are growing 
taller. There may have been slight derision in the 
term "Big Swede," as applied to immigrants in the 
lumber camps of our Far West or in more typical 
Jack London milieu, but all that is not the same as 
seeing the Swede in his native habitat. It is like an 
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eclipse of the sun: you must be on hand where It oc- 
curs. And nowhere else does the Swedish Man, as 
disponent, as director or dverdirektdr y as poised execu- 
tive, as imperturbable bureaucrat, as sensible state 
official, as dependable counselor, occur so brilliantly, 
so persuasively, so fastidiously, as in Stockholm. There 
are ever so many more women than men in that cap- 
ital, inevitably. 

Again I recall my first summer, back in 1927, and 
a visit with an American family living In the suburb 
Djursholm. We were loitering in the garden before 
dinner, and just then their next-door neighbor came 
up the street from the station. Tall, quiet, dignified, 
handsome, he put his hand on the latch and walked 
in through his gate. A little boy had been sitting all 
alone and playing in a sand-pile, and with the wide 
sweep that Swedish men affect in taking off their hats 
to each other, the father lifted his headgear to his off- 
spring, aged four, said a few words and then entered 
his house. Coming direct from New York with the 
casual, happy give-and-take of our American life, I 
felt that I was Indeed in a far country, a little stylized, 
aloof, bewildering. It was a world apart man defer- 
ring so graciously, so regally, to his own image. 

Plunging into that foreign milieu with an inade- 
quate knowledge of the language, I found that names 
that had been only names attached themselves sud- 
denly to the most amazing of objects. For instance, 
who could have guessed that the patriarchal, stately- 
sounding Mosebacke, the Hill of Moses, would turn 
out to be a restaurant in Stockholm? Having come by 
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some Swedish In childhood through parochial school 
and Luther's Little Catechism, I had assumed at seven 
or eight that with a mastery of the Ten Command- 
ments I knew practically all there was to know about 
Sweden. And time and again there have been the re- 
minders of the chanting rhythm of the Du slw.ll ickes, 
the Thou Shalt Not's, in an everyday Swedish vari- 
ant, Det gar inte, It can't be done, which is the usual 
response of thoughtful, plodding Swedes in the initial 
moment as they face a new situation* That negation 
as often as not means the dawn of affirmation. Given 
any obstacle or battle within human power, if sheer 
determination and will power count, it can be clone 
in Sweden. 

As the head of a family, the Swedish man has read 
the Elder Edda well, with all the homely, wise counsel 
of "Havamal." Be it ever so humble, is its reiterated 
suggestion about the home, and now let us see what 
practical reasons are offered for loving it. Here is 
nothing about the ripple of childish prattle that awaits 
man, nor is there rustle of satin or insinuating per- 
fume of Araby, or silken softness of woman's intrigu- 
ing glances. Yet a home is the symbol of the good life, 
be the cottage or cabin ever so humble, because runs 
the "Havamal" version man is master there. At a 
dinner table in Stockholm, for instance, the host wel- 
comes his guests with a formal speech and then lifts 
his glass to say Skal, the word that may or may not be 
the signal for a little informality. At the opposite end 
sits his wife, as the charming hostess, usually as sweetly 
noncommittal and retiring as a gibbous moon. For all 
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their theoretical freedom, their high record in educa- 
tion and humanitarian Interests, women In Sweden 
are not emancipated socially. Again comes the counsel 
of "Havamal," this time inhibiting: "Give praise to 
the day at evening ... to a woman on her pyre" 
and though all that may make for prudence and mod- 
eration (also the Greeks in their day were known to 
exalt moderation), It does add immensely to the dull- 
ness of prosaic, everyday routine. Especially for the 
Swedish women. 

Delightful old-world traditions are maintained as 
the children curtsy and, after eating, say tack for 
maten to express gratitude for the food. Nearly always 
In the presence of their elders, they are seen and not 
heard, and their conduct as demure and dutiful little 
boys and girls usually seems to be exemplary. School 
begins before wintry dawn In those northern latitudes 
and keeps also on Saturdays. Often It has struck me 
that there has been too much of an emphasis on 
drudgery and discipline. Surely the system of con- 
scription for youth into military service seems a little 
odd In an enlightened democracy, until one recalls 
that the country is tucked in between Great Powers 
dominated by war traditions. 

Conversation In Swedish among those who meet 
casually is occasionally petrifying because of the insist- 
ence on the use of names with titles. In commercial 
or other bourgeois circles, you say ni (you) to the Herr 
Direktor at your peril. In other words, the second- 
person pronoun of address Is taboo, and the ni Is per- 
missible only in writing because then the n appears 
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as a capital letter. Also In opera and on the stage It is 
allowed, possibly because trained voices can give the 
right Inflexion and avoid the snubbing Implied In the 
use of one o the small letters of the alphabet. In 
the American colony In Stockholm* they tell of a rich 
young man, aspiring to ambassadorial rank In a not 
too distant future, who followed the usual routine of 
beginning as a vice consul. Wanting to show off the 
Swedish he had mastered, but forgetting the Herr 
DIrektdr and saying ni to the head of an export firm 
who had called in person to straighten out some 
tangle In the consular invoices, he almost created what 
In diplomatic circles is technically known as an Inci- 
dent. Married women appropriate the husband's title 
and tack a handle to it, like Doktor, Doktorinna. The 
practice, as conventions go In our modern world, be- 
comes a little droll In such cases as Pastorslta, Bisko- 
pinna, Majorska, Amiralinna, just because women are 
excluded from these very professions of the Chutch 
and the army and navy. 

There Is a brighter side to the extreme deference 
to form since all of it does not find outlets in rigid 
convention and social etiquette. Even the wide use of 
titles as a substitute for the pronoun you or vous 
or Sie may be only a play instinct or good demo- 
cratic practice In a country that would not tolerate a 
Fuehrer or "comrade." By nature the Swedes are aris- 
tocratic, and they like to retain old traditions. In work 
or play they love order and stability quite as much as 
the Frenchman loves the volatile, the temperamental, 
the fiery, the logical. In all, there are 6,285,000 
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Swedes, mostly assimilated into one homogeneous 
racial stock, and constant emphasis on the same values 
inevitably creates a unified composite. The country is 
law-abiding because the laws in force represent the 
will of the majority. Under the well-known System, 
the sale of spirituous wines and liquors is controlled, 
and every holder of a motbok with its tally of pur- 
chases knows that the regulations are not made to be 
broken. Continental wines become less costly because 
Systemet is said to be the largest single purchaser, and 
the State hopes to make the monopoly so effective 
within a few years that there will be no private profit 
from sales. 

Through their sense of balance and form, the 
Swedes have made a brilliant contribution in archi- 
tecture and arts and crafts. Stockholm is the city 
beautiful. Public ceremonies, or even formal dinners, 
have a pageantry that often eclipses that of the stage. 
All this is in a true Old World tradition. The cleanli- 
ness is proverbial. In the North as a whole there is a 
vast amount of scrubbing of pine floors where the 
redolence of soapsuds lingers. And yet, judged by the 
standards of the ordinary large American city, there 
is less attention to hygiene in that bread in shops still 
sometimes comes unwrapped and milk and cream are 
not always bottled. You may even find the public 
drinking-cup or towel. This is but a transient shadow 
in lands where the climate is cold or temperate and 
where the Industrial Revolution did not descend in 
such an avalanche that correctives with a wide sweep 
were imperative. 
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Favorite adjectives of the Swedish poets are klar 
(clear), ren (pure) and sval (cool). And the term one 
hears insistently is hederlighet y a combination of the 
values in honesty and integrity. Only when the word 
Is used uncritically and carelessly does It savor of the 
stuff that other national platitudes, betraying weak- 
ness, are made of. The ideal at Its truest Is dear to the 
hearts of a sensible, slow-thinking, fearless, matter-of- 
fact, practical populace. The lapses from this general 
pattern are unpredictable and therefore always a bit 
amazing. 

Loving order and stability, the Swede sees a strong 
State evolving through the slow processes of organic 
growth. Revolutions are unknown in modern times* 
Left alone, with his single-track mentality he creates 
something unique and individual; but in an unfa- 
miliar milieu the average person lacks the training 
and the discipline for making quick readjustments of 
the kind that are seldom called for at home in the 
homogeneous setting. All In all, the national charac- 
teristic that Is most pronounced Is an instinct to steer 
clear of the alien and the transient and to welcome 
the new when it can be absorbed In easy stages; the 
composite Sweden as a modern State has the very 
strength of the Rock of Gibraltar. Trustworthiness 
and steadfastness are the values the Swedes can pass 
on as they help to shape a united North, meanwhile 
depending on their neighbors in the unit to supply 
the something more cosmopolitan and versatile. 
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III 

Three Giants 

BECAUSE OF THE annual Nobel prize awards, the 
paradox of Alfred Nobel as inventor of dynamite and 
other explosives and as idealist dreaming of world 
peace is now a commonplace. He grew up in a humble 
home in Stockholm, and all his life he had wanted to 
be a poet. Shelley was his favorite author. Instead, by 
his inventive genius he amassed great wealth and be- 
came known as "the rich vagabond of Europe/' He 
never made a real home for himself and never mar- 
ried, and often through some of his comments he be- 
trayed extreme loneliness. On the theory that a large 
inherited fortune is usually an evil, he put his money 
in trust and so created the Nobel Foundation. 

His father as a struggling inventor had gone to Fin- 
land and then, when Alfred was nine, had decided 
to try his luck in St. Petersburg. Working with mines, 
he had moderate success, and the combined efforts of 
his three sons soon helped to reverse the story of 
struggle and hardships. Investments in the Baku oil 
fields were made by the family at the strategic moment 
when railway building was opening up the regions to 
the Caspian Sea. With his invention of dynamite, 
Alfred Nobel found himself launched on a career of 
uninterrupted success. Until his death in 1896 at the 
age of sixty-three, he exercised control over Bofors, in 
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the central Swedish province of Varmland, now one 

of the foremost munitions centers of Europe and of 
the world. Through its wide expansion the country 
ranks today as a great power in the armaments trade. 
Recall Carlyle's "French Revolution/' where he 
speaks of Sweden as the smith forging arms for Eu- 
rope, Since that was written, there has been manifold 
increase of production. 

It is interesting to recall that Alfred Nobel through 
his inheritance from Swedish peasant stock was a 
direct descendant of Olav Rudbeck, the seventeenth- 
century scientist and visionary who in "Atlantis" por- 
trayed his country as the cradle of the human race. 
Nobel, too, was both a realist and a dreamer, and with 
the zeal of a reformer and humanist he kept encour- 
aging men to work for enduring world peace. He 
made arrangements that the interest from the money 
he left, a little more than thirty million kronor, was 
to be used for distribution of five prizes in the fields 
of physical sciences, chemistry, medicine, literature 
and peace. In literature anything with an idealistic 
trend was to be stressed, he specified, adding a request 
that the Swedish Academy should decide on the 
award. The Peace Prize was to go to the person who 
should have done most to promote the fraternity of 
nations, the abolition or diminution of standing 
armies, and the formation and propagation of peace 
conferences. 

How did he reconcile his convictions as a pacifist 
and his interest in the radical idealism of Shelley with 
his own life-destroying inventions? Probably he never 
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fully did reconcile the two extremes. And yet he tried. 
He certainly began by considering dynamite as pri- 
marily an instrument for use in peaceful industrial 
pursuits, such as blasting. It was only later on with his 
smokeless gunpowder and allied war materials that he 
operated with wholly destructive forces. As the pacifist 
he was, he eagerly expressed the hope that his inven- 
tions would have a nihilistic effect in that, by their 
very destructiveness and the horror and suffering they 
would cause, they would make war impossible. In a 
somewhat similar vein ran the argument centuries ago 
with the introduction of gunpowder, which disinte- 
grated the power staggered in the feudal lords or 
monarchs and distributed it in the ranks of the sol- 
diers. Alfred Nobel did not predict how much suf- 
fering would have to be endured before his deadly 
inventions could help to create a New Atlantis of 
world dimensions. 

He refused to attend the Bern Peace Conference in 
1892 at the urgent invitation of Bertha von Suttner, 
who thirteen years later was to receive the Nobel 
award for her novel, "Lay Down Your Arms/' When 
he met her once in Zurich, he declared, "My factories 
may end war sooner than your congresses. The day 
when two army corps will be able to destroy each 
other in one second, all civilized nations will recoil 
from war and disband their armies." Naturally his 
logic, pushed to the u th degree, is sound. The output 
of Bofors, Vickers, Schneider-Creusot, Krupp, Skoda 
or Bethlehem will cease if destruction leaps at such 
speed that no armies remain to manipulate the imple- 
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xnents of destruction. Already today Europe, though 
maintaining forces at the front, has been weighing 
proposals of peace, hesitating, delaying. And as for 
the peace congresses, they do aim to check profiteer- 
ing in wars and war scares. 

With a different vision, Hjalmar Branting was 
growing to manhood during this period when the 
Nobel family fortunes were ascending, and after but 
little groping or hesitancy he took the turn that made 
him the great labor leader of Sweden and the founder 
of the Social Democratic Party. Born in Stockholm, 
he was sent to a private school by his father, who was 
a physician and a disciple of Ling, the originator of 
the famous system of gymnastics. In that school the 
boy played daily with the royal princes, and there is 
the one favorite anecdote that in a snowball fight he 
completely vanquished the Crown Prince, now King 
Gustav V of Sweden. They met often in later life 
when Branting was prime minister, and many a time 
it was his will that prevailed at the council table. The 
boyhood home was just below Observatory Hill, and 
he had once thought he was going to be an astronomer. 

A new social philosophy was in the air, and as 
Branting was made the editor of Tiden he soon 
came in direct contact with the thinking of the labor 
groups. Once when a colleague In the provinces was 
sentenced because of something radical he had printed, 
Branting decided to test the principle of freedom of 
the press, and also he lost his case and spent three 
months in prison. The Marx and Engels manifesto 
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had come out in 1 848 and had been translated at once 
into Swedish. With its promise of better conditions 
for workers, it was as eagerly received in Sweden as 
in Denmark and Norway. For two or three decades 
from the sixties on, the great migration to America 
was gaining momentum, and from there the coura- 
geous ones who had emigrated wrote back and told 
of "an equal chance for all." Even this seemed like 
a little glimpse of heaven to a class-ridden Europe. 
Hjalmar Branting in the midst of such dynamic cross- 
currents realized that economic reform was needed. 
He saw his chance and took it, and in the Swedish 
field of statesmanship he became both the foremost 
thinker and the foremost doer at the turn of the 
century. 

Perhaps it was because he was really something of 
an aristocrat by temperament and background, with 
strong conservative leanings in his own family, that he 
was able to restate Marxist doctrine and translate it 
into the more liberal theories which were to find favor 
with his people. For instance, he opposed militarism 
with the far-sighted vision of one who understands 
that the common people may indeed take by force but 
can hold only what is attained by means that are one 
with their own natural sense of right. He worked 
eagerly for the general franchise. In times of backsets 
and despair because there seemed to be no progress, 
he did lapse and suggest that if the opposition threat- 
ened with violence there could be but the one answer 
violence. 

In 1889 the Social Democratic Party was organized 
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under his leadership. Some o the principles seem mod- 
erate today free public schools, general suffrage, sep- 
aration of Church and State, freedom of the press 
and freedom of speech, International courts of arbi- 
tration, old age pensions, a normal eight-hour work- 
ing-day, factory workers' inspection, with attending 
protection. Behind all these points and others, devel- 
oped later, the Marxist theory prevails that labor Is 
the source of wealth and culture and that to the work- 
ers therefore belong profits from their toil. In Its ex- 
treme form this means that the State acquires control 
of the soil and other means of production, but that 
totalitarian ideal has made no headway in Sweden. 
The initial outstanding victory was the creation of 
labor unions with a recognized right to strike. A 
countermove came In the forming of employers' as- 
sociations with a parallel right to declare a lockout. 
As all this has worked out, It means that the two sides 
are usually so evenly matched that any serious crisis 
threatens to become long and stubborn. Consequently 
In the Interest of industrial peace, both capital and 
labor pride themselves on success through arbitration 
and conciliation. 

Seven years after the party was formed Hjalmar 
Branting was the first to represent It In the Riksdag. 
Fifty years after Its organization, the party had a ma- 
jority in both chambers. To this labor leader there 
was nothing unfamiliar in that assembly, for as a jour- 
nalist he had watched it and reported it from year to 
year from the press gallery. Some tried to trick him 
into a defense of Marxism as his maiden speech, but 
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they failed. He was there definitely to show that the 
new party aimed to co-operate in the parliamentary 
form of government. Social democracy at its best, he 
held, is concerned with the way in which power is 
exercised. Now as then, capitalist and communist are 
alike in their baffling concern with power as such and 
an emphasis on where the power is to rest. 

Before the World War there were at least the two 
acute crises. The first came in 1905, when labor threat- 
ened a general strike rather than see Swedes go to war 
against their Norwegian kinsmen who wanted to sever 
the union and secure full independence. In 1909, in 
the interest of securing better conditions for work and 
better pay, a general strike was called, and after weeks 
of bitter struggle and actual suffering the cause was 
lost in relation to the special issues in question. That 
year is generally looked upon as perhaps the darkest 
in the nation's modern industrial history. In 1914, 
with the outbreak of the World War, Sweden declared 
for neutrality. Observers who followed the press in the 
next four years were quick to note that Swedish sym- 
pathies seemed to be largely with Germany, and some 
have declared that Branting's newspaper articles were 
among the few in the country that presented the case 
also for the Allies. To him this was an obligation im- 
posed upon a nation that aimed to be neutral. 

Three times, beginning in 192:1, Branting served 
as premier, a position he was holding at his death in 
1925. Before the war he had been concentrating on 
the more local Issues, such as the proposed separation 
of Church and State or the substitution of a republic 
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for a monarchy, which he once favored; also he was 
vigorously laying the broad foundations for an en- 
lightened social democracy. After the Armistice and 
the birth of the League of Nations he became one of 
the great international figures at Geneva where he 
was a fearless champion of arbitration and conciliation 
as a substitute for wars, of permanent neutralization 
of little nations, demilitarization and disarmament, 
free trade. And he put some of his theories into prac- 
tice at home as he disregarded violent opposition and 
drastically reduced the army and navy forces. He was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize, with Christian Lange 
of Norway, in 1921. Though recognized abroad, he is 
hardly mentioned today in organs of the Right, the 
opposition, in his own country. All he had succeeded 
in doing, ran the protests of the conservatives, was to 
make the nation class-conscious. To the extent that 
this was true, he accepted it as a passing phase and a 
means toward the goal of a general leveling-up of the 
common people. The early, momentous decision of 
his, speaking for the Social Democratic Party as he 
took his seat in the Riksdag in 1896, that he would 
co-operate in established constitutional procedure and 
in the parliamentary form of government, has influ- 
enced all later Swedish history. 

His contemporary August Strindberg belongs, as 
dramatist and novelist, in the history of literature. To 
the world at large, he is known mainly for his nat- 
uralistic plays that suggest the influence of Dostoievsky 
and Zola. For his own country there is the added in- 
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terest in the long series of historical dramas depicting 
the Swedish kings and in the scathing irony, the hu- 
mor, the beauty, that pervade some of his sketches or 
stories with local settings. Had he confined all his writ- 
ing to these fields, his career might have been less 
stormy. But he was the genius blazing paths and was 
aware of the new social philosophy. Branting, as states- 
man and thinker, had set about creating a better world 
for humanity by a general leveling-up process. Strind- 
berg, rebel and iconoclast, stood at the opposite pole 
and took an almost frenzied delight in a leveling-down 
process that stripped the upper ranks of a class-ridden 
society of some of their greatness. The two were close 
friends, and Strindberg eagerly accepted the warm 
tribute of generous understanding that he greatly 
needed. 

In his early creative years he read Tocqueville on 
American democracy and Buckle's interpretations of 
history, which by their emphasis on materialism 
brought out the values of relativity. Truth lasts for 
but one generation, became the theme of the first play 
Strindberg wrote, " Master Olof," telling of the Olaus 
Petri who took an active part in establishing Protes- 
tantism in the Sweden of the sixteenth century. Just 
the attempt to dramatize this idea of the transitory 
elements in truth as the fallible human mind is able 
to grasp it, was a brilliant, heroic undertaking. Critics 
and public alike in his day condemned or neglected 
to notice it. He was the pioneer who paved the way 
for later use of this theme by Galsworthy or Piran- 
dello, but Strindberg himself ended with the more 
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enduring discovery that relativity as such, in a human 
world, Is relative. 

With "The Red Room" he gave Sweden really Its 
first social novel, and in "Somnambulist Nights" and 
"Utopias Realized/' to select only some of his titles, 
he continued to present the case for the lowly, or to 
attack militarism, or at least theoretically to point the 
need for a world league of nations. In "Miss Julia/' a 
typical naturalistic play, a young woman from the so- 
called upper classes meets a laborer on Midsummer 
Eve and is caught up in a whirl of passion; and the 
next day in her way of thinking she has nothing to do 
but to commit suicide. There was a realistic approach 
In a long analysis Strindberg made of the character- 
istics of the Swedish people, and for his country the 
method as such was revolutionary in an age when 
nearly every one was still writing history around kings 
and warriors. If he did concentrate on kings, he aimed 
to give truthful instead of adulatory portrayals. It was 
he, Incidentally, who first mentioned the fact that Gus- 
tavus II Adolphus as the zealous warring advocate of 
Protestantism had not hesitated to accept subsidies 
from Catholic France. A tempest ensued, but his- 
torians today are corroborating the Strindberg dis- 
covery. 

During a stay in Paris, he passed through what he 
himself called the Inferno period, a mental crisis that 
threatened his stability of outlook. He began to paint. 
Some of his unrest is reflected in his canvases turbu- 
lent green-gray seas in a storm, highly impressionistic 
studies with pure subjective values. He dabbled in 
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alchemy and declared that only the discovery of the 
long-sought-for Philosopher's Stone for transmutation 
of the baser metals into gold could save him from 
going stark mad. Having merely the crudest of equip- 
ment and hobnobbing, as he did, with quasi-philoso- 
phers, he was foredoomed to failure. Some scientists 
today at the University of California, Professor Ernest 
Lawrence as Nobel prize winner for 1939 being one 
of them, are suggesting that with a colossal atom- 
smashing apparatus, carrying energies equaled alone 
by the cosmic rays, the centuries-old problem of trans- 
mutation may be solved. Given a knowledge, then, of 
the structure and constitution of matter, mankind will 
be enriched intellectually and spiritually as well as 
materially, say the experts. 

Strindberg, the solitary genius, made his escape from 
the materialistic emphasis in another way. With "In- 
ferno" and "Road to Damascus," recording his con- 
version or flight to symbolism, he became the rebel 
again: the transient truths of this life were not enough; 
he was not content with the limitations on knowing 
imposed by the human senses; he wanted something 
more than the conventional, current interpretation 
of history. Xndra's Daughter in "The Dream Play" 
sums up the new spiritual defiance. Remembering 
that the song of humanity is mostly lamentation, she 
comes down to earth as a human being to learn the 
reason for the continuing chant In minor. She suffers 
greatly and understands men's sorrows. When asked 
what has been the hardest of all to bear, she answers 
that It Is the narrowing of horizons by that very limit- 
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ing of knowledge, gained only through the five senses. 
What it amounts to, as already stated, is this: the 
dramatist is discovering that relativity, too, is relative. 
Weary of multiplicity and flux, he the great doubter 
longs for a moment's repose through synthesis, but 
even at this final stage he does not offer the great 
truth, the absolute, unerring message. As he releases 
Indra's Daughter, he suggests that on her way to the 
realms above she will find the right words to explain 
men's song in minor to their Maker. 

Strindberg the rebel, groping and reaching for 
meanings, remained always the rebel and outsider in 
trim and orderly Sweden, and more often than not 
he was tragic in his loneliness. He died in 1912, just 
two years before the Western World under the impact 
of blind violence slid back into the shackles of divid- 
ing humanity into allies and enemies, with neutrals 
hardly counting. By crystallizing the conflict into an 
alignment of national blocs, the World War merely 
postponed the rise of ideologies from the nineteenth 
century that later cropped up as Fascism, Communism, 
Nazism, all backed by militarism. Sweden with the 
rest of Scandinavia, by staying out of the war, had no 
pressing problems of reconstruction afterwards, no 
burden of war cripples and destitutes, no such harvest 
of isms. And for two decades onward the ideals o 
social democracy will continue to follow the thinking 
of Branting up to a point, or of Strindberg in his early 
stages. The keynote will be prosperity and national 
well-being. Here as elsewhere in the world there will 
be an underemphasis on spiritual values. 
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IV 

The 1920'$ 

THE NEW DECADE opened heavy with hopes and re- 
sponsibility. The three Scandinavian states, Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, had been invited to become 
original members of the League o Nations. In the 
discussion that preceded the step of joining, each coun- 
try made an individual contribution highly significant 
of national temper and important in its bearing on 
"states' rights'* within the group. All saw only too 
clearly that membership entailed some loss of national 
sovereignty, and all made reservations regarding Arti- 
cle XVI in their refusal to accept the obligation of 
military sanctions or the opening of their territory to 
armies of the League members in event of attack on 
some aggressor. (A summary of the common stand is 
reserved for a later chapter.) In Sweden the opposi- 
tion to membership came from the conservative 
groups. Some claimed that there was extreme danger 
in being allied with a League bloc so long as Germany 
and Russia stood outside. In military ranks, many 
foresaw with alarm the coming demand for reduction 
of armed forces. The negative vote was large, but the 
Liberals and the Left created a majority in favor of 
joining, 

In the early stages it was the labor leader, Hjalmar 
Branting, who soon became one of the outstanding 
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figures at Geneva. As it happened, one of the first 
questions of arbitration to be put before the League 
Council concerned the dispute between Sweden and 
Finland over the possession of the Aland Islands, stra- 
tegically commanding navigation in the upper Baltic. 
The decision went against Sweden, and so the Aland 
question becomes a part of Finland's story. Behind 
Branting stood the peace groups and other "intel- 
lectuals" at home who had been training to accept 
the discipline imposed by the highly civilized ideals 
of arbitration as a substitute for force, and with this 
backing he took the defeat in such good grace that 
even the League Council was forced to note the new 
spirit, not martial. Gallantly Sweden set out to make 
Aland a bridge of friendship between the two coun- 
tries. And yet it was only human in later years for 
observers to point out that the many subsequent de- 
faults, beginning with the Corfu case, seemed to prove 
that the League had been most assiduous in making 
arbitration function when it applied to a controversy 
between any of the smaller nations. 

With the post-war depreciation of the German 
mark, Sweden through its heavy commitments suf- 
fered an acute crisis, and the nouveau riche class that 
had profiteered through expansion of native or transit 
trade faced a backset. By a wide system of relief works, 
calling for construction of bridges and roads and other 
public measures, unemployment was gradually cur- 
tailed. Then began the uphill curve that led to the 
boom years of 1927-1928, here as elsewhere. There 
was a world demand for forestry products and for the 
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Swedish trade-mark in engineering. The Versailles 
Treaty, by forbidding the defeated Germany to manu- 
facture arms, was indirectly responsible for the trans- 
fer of the Krupp interests to Bofors, in Sweden, in 
dummy holdings. This in time proved to be not even 
a mixed blessing for the country. In finance the House 
of Wallenberg had established a tradition of domi- 
nance. However, an innovation in international finan- 
cial circles was taking place as suddenly Sweden en- 
tered on the role of lending money abroad. Back in 
the 1850*5 the invention of the little safety match 
created a revolution in match production, an industry 
that had been launched in Jonkoping, in the south 
central lake district, two decades earlier. In 1917, 
partly through the initiative of the rising financial 
leader, Ivar Kreuger, it had begun to function as a 
world trust. 

Early in the second decade of this century interest 
had also centered upon Swedish contributions in the 
arts. The Stockholm Town Hall was dedicated in 1923 
to commemorate the five hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the modern Swedish State. The cele- 
bration took place on Midsummer Eve. Five centuries 
earlier on that day Gustavus Vasa as the conquering 
warrior king rode triumphantly into the heart of the 
capital. As Verner von Heidenstam, poet and novelist 
and Nobel prize winner, made the dedication address, 
there was a reminder also of his own work with its 
emphasis on the national as he declared that all too 
long his country had been looking to the South for 
inspiration. The new style for the Town Hall and 
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many other buildings that date to this "age of brick" 
was highly romantic In its nationalism. A warm fervor 
glows in the deep russet of the hand-turned bricks, 
and churches like Engelbrekt and Hogalid In Stock- 
holm or Masthuggskyrkan in Gothenburg fairly surge 
upward from their summits of granite in a response 
to a creative talent that has been supplying native 
architectural forms to supplant the Gothic traditions, 
Ideas have their own momentum and their own 
seasons, and architecture and craftsmanship were In- 
sistently attracting attention to Sweden. In 1925 at the 
Paris exhibition of arts and crafts, Orrefors glass cap- 
tured the grand prize, and the story of its beginnings 
reflects in a nutshell the transition from handicrafts 
to Industrial art. A Gothenburg merchant acquired 
possession of Orrefors, In southern Sweden, a plant 
that had been making inkwells and other commercial 
products. He invited two artists, Simon Gate and Ed- 
vard Hald, to come there to live, to study the possi- 
bilities and limitations imposed by the materials, the 
mediums, in the work of making engraved crystal or 
blown glass. And soon the Orrefors trade-mark began 
its conquering tour around the world. There was also 
an exuberant revival of weaving, with adaptation of 
old patterns and a working out of new ones to conform 
to modern needs. It would take too long to tell how 
all the other crafts shared in this renaissance. In 1926 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York City for the 
first time opened Its halls to an exhibit of foreign in- 
dustrial art and handicrafts, and Sweden became the 
"favored nation/' 
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It was that Sweden, a country concentrating on 
beauty In the city scene and in the home to offset the 
ugliness that streamed in with industrialism, which I 
saw during my first stay in 1927. Now against the 
tumult o war in Europe, the Soviet aggression in Fin- 
land and combined Nazi and Soviet threats against 
Scandinavia, there is something doubly idyllic in the 
memory o that summer of sunlit trails by land and 
sea and air to cities and towns and villages, to the 
islands of the Stockholm and Gothenburg skerries, to 
the arctic North with its snow-capped fjelds, past deep 
forests and rivers with their floating cargoes of logs, to 
stately manors and humble cottages. Filling in the 
scene with other informal pictures of the land grown 
more familiar in these past dozen years, I recall the 
many dynamic contrasts. There have been occasions 
of state, like the splendor of the opening each January 
of the Riksdag, or the annual December ceremonies 
with the awards of the Nobel prizes, or a special event 
like the five hundredth anniversary, in 1935, of the 
founding of the Riksdag in the little town of Arboga 
in the province of Vastmanland, all occasions calling 
for the brilliant attention to form and ceremony that 
is characteristically Swedish. There has also been much 
of the haunting solitude that is the boon one gets or 
the price one pays for voluntary ' 'exile" from native 
country. 

It is pleasant to dwell on the vivid pageantry of 
happy experiences: Selma Lagerlof rising from her 
work as she had been seated on the veranda of Mar- 
backa, the family home near Karlstad, and inviting us 
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In for a little chat one day as we motored by; Countess 
Sophie Nordenfalk at Lofstad Chateau a little south 
of Stockholm, who sustained all the superb traditions 
of aristocratic hospitality as she stood in a doorway 
waiting to welcome the stranger invited to come to 
see the yellowing Marie Antoinette letters preserved 
in that home and to hear yet another version of the 
baffling mysteries In the love story of the French Queen 
and Count Axel von Fersen (his family had owned 
both Lofstad Chateau and near-by Ljung); many occa- 
sions when Carl Milles, the sculptor, and Mrs. Milles 
were host and hostess at dinner or tea In their resi- 
dence In a Stockholm suburb; constant contacts with 
personal friends from week to week and year to year, 
with lively discussions centering usually on the Inter- 
national in art or politics. 

There has been a retracing of steps to the far North 
at both the summer and the winter solstice. In the 
Industrial regions there have been direct contacts with 
families of foresters and timber-cutters whose living 
conditions In an extreme case sometimes all but sug- 
gested rural slums. Naturally many of the workers In 
the Iron ore districts veered toward the Left In poll- 
tics, and time and again as Social Democrats they ex- 
pressed rebellion at the thought that the ore they 
mined was indirectly aiding General Franco in Spain 
or the grimly menacing Nazi program of a Greater 
Germany. In all the years between 1933 and 1939, as 
It happens, I never took the time to listen to the radio 
throughout the endless hours when Chancellor Hitler 
vociferated his arguments to prove that Nazism was 
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the Western bulwark against Communism. The as- 
surances, such as they were, came soon enough through 
the press. Besides, the slow and stable developments 
In the social democracies of the North always seemed 
more important and interesting than mere nostrums. 

Coming back to Sweden a second time in 1929, I 
had found a still greater attention to the arts because 
preparations had been launched for the "Stockholm 
1930" exhibition. The era of nationalism and roman- 
ticism in architecture was over, and a well-defined 
program for propaganda and education was making 
us familiar with the new keynote, the functional, the 
rational, the international. Dr. Gregor Paulsson, art 
critic and historian, was the champion and spokesman 
for the revolt as he declared that ornamentation now 
meaningless and empty must be sloughed off, that the 
slate must be wiped clean, that the traditions which 
are outworn must be discarded. Indeed, this was more 
than a revolt: it was a whole revolution. A discussion 
of flat roofs began, and the opposition led by the con- 
servative critics was making headway when some one 
happened to point out that the roof of the Royal 
Palace in good classical tradition was also flat. 

Even the news of the great depression in America 
became temporarily a side issue as we focused on the 
shift in architecture from the monumental to the do- 
mestic, from the national to the international. Who 
could concentrate on bear markets in world stock ex- 
changes when with one lightning stroke art leaders 
had released the ultimatum that threatened the secur- 
ity of all the gilded little stucco cherubs of public 
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buildings, and perhaps even some seraphs adorning 
chateaux so prepossessing that they could belong only 
to proud wearers of the blue ribbon of the Order of 
the Seraphim? Was the charioteer with horses who un- 
erringly copies good imperial tradition as he reigns 
atop the House of Parliament in Stockholm also 
doomed? Throughout the whole of 1930 the battle 
raged as critics were deciding what was useless or not 
in ornamentation, but functionalism triumphed. The 
story of how it merged with social evolution belongs 
to the 1930 decade. 

The first days in July, 1931, brought my third sail- 
ing for a stay in Europe that was to be prolonged into 
eight unbroken years. At a small, informal luncheon 
with friends for the last time in New York, some one 
who seemed to be keeping an eye on Wall Street men- 
tioned the news in the press that some L. M. Ericsson 
telephone stock, controlled by Ivar Kreuger, had been 
bought by the Morgan interests. "Now J. P. Morgan 
has 'caught' Kreuger/' was the comment, but the cas- 
ual words scarcely registered in my mind until there 
came the parting message, " You're in for some excite- 
ment soon in Sweden." Perhaps I smiled at the sug- 
gestion of a Sweden perturbed or ruffled. 

Stockholm on the Sunday of my arrival had a som- 
ber dignity because of the death of the greatly loved 
and admired archbishop, Dr. Nathan SSderblom. As 
the sponsor of the modern ecumenical movement, 
which now includes all Protestant faiths and also the 
Greek Orthodox, his life work in that way had focused 
upon a Church universal such as was dreamed of in 
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the early Christian era. Concentrating thus on the 
field where there had been unity once, he revealed 
profound wisdom and faith as he tried to shatter the 
false barriers that divide humanity. For his efforts he 
was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1930, and 
Geneva of late years has been the headquarters of the 
movement. 

Before the end of the summer it was obvious that 
something was happening in financial circles to cause 
an increasing atmosphere of tension, reserve and un- 
mistakable bank solemnity. There was occasional talk 
of the need for credit, all the more puzzling because 
now for nearly a decade Sweden had been in the role 
of creditor nation through innovations in the internal 
financial pattern, which the Swedes later were quick 
to disclaim as not original but copied, reflecting the 
frenzied finance of Wall Street. But no one really said 
very much by way of criticism so long as some stocks 
soared and paid a record high of thirty per cent divi- 
dends. In September came the first shock as Great 
Britain left the gold standard. Europe by now was 
keenly reacting to the depression that had started in 
the United States two years earlier. For a week in 
Stockholm the atmosphere seemed drugged. Anywhere 
on street corners one might see men gathered in groups 
and hear the insistent gold, gold, gold, even though 
this, too, was a section of a Europe that prides itself 
upon its emphasis on culture and disdain for so much 
as even any mention of money. 

In 1929 American economists had been caught nap- 
ping, and at least one on the very eve of the crisis had 
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in good faith reported that the country' was too sound 
financially ever again to need to fear a panic. Also 
Swedish economists in their turn in 1931 were baffled. 
Gustav Cassel, veteran conservative financial author- 
ity, suggested the first day in a leading article in 
Svenska Dagbladet that Sweden must stand firm on 
the gold standard, but the next the very ground 
seemed to rock as he advocated the reverse policy. 
After a turbulent week, the country followed the 
course chosen by Great Britain and pegged the krona 
to the pound. So did Norway and Denmark, Finland 
having taken a similar step immediately in an attempt 
to reduce anxiety and losses to a minimum. As for art 
and architecture, the bottom seemed to have dropped 
out of things, with this radical shift to economic Issues. 
Monumental architecture had had its patrons both in 
the Wallenberg family, the leading financial "dynasty" 
of Sweden, and in the rival Kreuger group. Under 
great financial stress, the "age of gold" for the arts was 
temporarily ended. 

V 

Crisis 

READ THE MANY books about Sweden that have come 
out in the past few years, and you will find that they 
fail to mention or else gloss over the events of 1932, 
although the Kreuger debacle was perhaps the most 
staggering, at least from the point of view of all the 
publicity it received, in the whole financial history of 
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the country. On Saturday, March 12, the International 
financier committed suicide, and the next Monday, as 
Fortune has told the story, the sales of Kreuger 8c 
Toll certificates totaled 673,000, a third of the sea- 
son's dealings, and the sale of one block of the Kreuger 
securities constituted the largest single transaction on 
the New York stock market on record. The Sweden 
Year-Book in a survey of the economic crisis in a 
slightly different vein suggests that the consequences 
of the Kreuger crash were limited quickly and in a 
very efficient way by protective measures undertaken 
by the Swedish authorities. Those are merely two 
points of view. For the human drama, one would 
have to turn to the masses of court records that by 
their very numbers practically bury their own secrets 
concerning the vast International developments of 
financial Europe and America in the preceding decade. 
The rise of Ivar Kreuger, the match king, was spec- 
tacular. Within a few short years he had become 
known as a financial wizard, except among the rival 
groups who set out to curb his swift advance, and he 
seemed to have amazingly easy access to rulers or their 
representatives the Western World over. By captur- 
ing monopolies in many lands in Europe and the Ori- 
ent, he obtained control of about seventy-five per cent 
of the whole match industry. Again we are in one of 
those dazzling "greater Sweden" epochs that seem 
doomed to disaster. Alike in its advance and in the 
decline, it figures among the native phenomena that 
might be called unpredictable. In Sweden, the very 
country that jealously guards its own independence, 
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arises the paradox of a Kreuger as a pioneer in evolv- 
ing a new genre of statecraft on the extremely insecure 
foundation of speculative finance. As he obtained mo- 
nopolies abroad, he closed his transactions with repre- 
sentatives of states as such, which thereby ran the risk 
of imperiling some of their sovereignty through the 
barter of a match monopoly for a loan. (Sweden at no 
time renounced any sovereignty, not even a fraction.) 
According to conventional diplomatic practice, each 
transaction of his was clothed in utmost secrecy, and 
the "silent room" in the head office of the match in- 
terests in Stockholm became something of an institu- 
tion. 

Even technical experts in the financial field seem to 
have been baffled in their attempts to describe the 
whole gigantic panorama of events that preceded and 
followed the catastrophe. In Stockholm through the 
autumn months of 1931 we might hear some occa- 
sional comments on the fact that Kreuger in shifting 
from matches to another cheap commodity, telephone 
calls, was trying to penetrate markets in Spain and 
Italy. The clash between the rival international finan- 
ciers became more intense, but the public, even the 
many holders of debentures or other papers that were 
to prove worthless, must have been peculiarly unin- 
terested or indifferent to the various rumors in circu- 
lation. Long afterwards it was possible to put two and 
two together and see that a sudden wave of anti- 
Americanism had started just about the time that the 
Morgans sent special investigators to Stockholm to in- 
spect the L. M. Ericsson books, a procedure they were 
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entitled to follow as shareholders. Early In January 
of the new year even the casual observer from outside 
might easily have detected a the-game-is-up spirit in 
Sweden, itself one of the victims. 

Came the fateful February that preceded the still 
more fateful Ides of March. It is hard even now to 
realize that Geneva was then the international center 
of news because of the meeting, with subsequent fail- 
ure, of the Disarmament Conference. Neither dyna- 
mite nor gunpowder but the little Swedish match, as 
it turned out, had the greatest explosive content. On 
March 12, Kreuger ended life's fitful fever by commit- 
ting suicide. The next day was Sunday, and a Stock- 
holm that had been riding on the high wave of a pros- 
perity stimulated by extravagant dividends paid out 
of capital instead of out of net profits, was cold, drab 
and stunned to the point of lifelessness. Before long 
came the official confirmation of the rumors about a 
forgery in connection with some Italian State bonds, 
and then the debacle was soon set down as the world's 
most stupendous swindle. Naturally In other cities the 
interest centered on the specific phases that had spe- 
cific local interest. In New York City, for instance, a 
turbulent Wall Street may have thrown the emphasis 
on the "blue-sky 5 * ramifications that are the part of 
every international collapse of this type, but in Stock- 
holm the immediate problem was the salvaging of the 
match and telephone and other key industries from 
the wreckage. 

At the risk of seeming provincial and ignoring many 
of the main issues in the drama, I must in fact con- 
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cern myself with Its repercussions In Stockholm. A re- 
construction committee was appointed. After the dis- 
closure of the forgery, copies of the Saturday Evening 
Post turned up with the article by Isaac Marcosson, 
printed before the crash, wherein he outlined some 
of Ivar Kreuger's prescriptions for the recuperation 
of a depressed America. Reading it, we felt that we 
were seeing specters, wan ghosts of yesterdays, pallid 
visions of a capitalistic system crushed beyond recov- 
ery. There might have been a sequel. If Kreuger him- 
self could have stepped In to read proof and suggest 
a revision here and there, with a few disclosures about 
the recent tragedy from behind the scenes, dozens 
upon dozens of investigators might have been thrown 
out of work. But as It was, public accountants and at- 
torneys from many lands kept pouring In to Stock- 
holm, setting up offices, arguing by "case" history. 

It grew to be a joke that the royal suite in the Grand 
Hotel and some ultraluxurious apartments were In 
great demand by these transients. When they stayed 
year in and year out, some caustic cynic would ask 
why all this expense, or why the bankruptcy if there 
really were such sound values to be rescued. A half year 
after the disaster a biography of Ivar Kreuger by Dr. 
Poul Bjerre came to me for review in the normal rou- 
tine for the leading new books of the season. It seemed 
fair, unbiased, objective. And later on other commen- 
tators began to write critical analyses that tended to 
exonerate Kreuger In some degree by making him a 
victim of a system, the vast jungle of international 
finance. Now and then some one stated plainly his 
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conviction that the Kreuger loans, like some other 
gigantic international loans of the period, had been 
mostly for armaments, a supposition that would then 
account for the secrecy connected with the "silent 
room." Because of the persistent mystery about the 
forgery of the Italian bonds, a subject to which Dr. 
Bjerre devoted several paragraphs without offering 
any real solution, I decided to read some of the 
original court records, available to the press, which 
bore on that problem. Perhaps there were nearly a 
thousand pages at hand. Before long In those records 
the human drama eclipsed the more technical sign- 
posts. 

The real victims stood out as the unthinking public 
that had Invested and lost money, though perhaps it 
may be foolish to waste sympathy on the many in 
life who choose to be gullible the while they know 
better. In all the international court records, it seemed 
to me, may rest some clues that historians will need 
when they come to interpreting our era. If the huge 
international loans of the igso's not alone the Kreu- 
ger loans but many others floated in Europe or Amer- 
icawere for purposes of rearmament, was the public, 
duped by financial crisis in 1929 or 19321, duped again 
in 1939 when the war machine was set going through 
aggressive acts of the states representing totalitarian 
ideology? And historians may likewise have to deter- 
mine the relation between the Battle of Stockholm, 
with its first casualty on March 12, 1932:, and the Bat- 
tle of Geneva that continued from February in that 
same year through some fifteen or eighteen months, 
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only to end in the failure of the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

Often I have wondered why Swedish novelists and 
dramatists have made so little headway in culling out 
plots from Kreuger's story, which both before and 
after his death must have had aspects sordid enough 
to satisfy even the most inveterate realist. Conscious 
that current literature is at low ebb in the country, 
many writers seem eager for new slants suggesting 
novelty or originality. I recall a meeting of young 
authors in the capital one winter evening, when novel- 
ist after novelist stood up and testified to a dearth of 
matter in this avkrok av varlden, cornered-off corner 
of the world, so to speak, "where nothing happens." 
Then I thought of the many historical novels alone 
that remain to be written mystery stories, in fact, be- 
cause research has not yet furnished convincing solu- 
tions of the attendant entanglements. 

There is the needed reinterpretation of Gustavus II 
Adolphus, despite the headway made by Strindberg 
in his pioneering efforts. Charles XII was posthu- 
mously more or less the victim of those who, eager to 
succeed him, told his story to their own liking until 
the poet Tegner and others went to the opposite ex- 
treme in romantic adulation of him as the model and 
great national hero. Gustavus IV Adolphus, the last 
of the Gustavians in the Napoleonic era, is another 
enigma, all the more interesting because his fate con- 
nects directly with the rise of the Bernadotte dynasty. 
And Ivar Kreuger, known the world over as a wizard 
of finance so long as there were large dividends, had 
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either the master dual personality or the magician's 
mirror which reflected the mass dualism in the system* 
prevailing still today, that he manipulated until he 
became Its victim. 



VI 



After 1932 

THERE WAS A nation-wide election in September, 1932, 
and the Social Democrats came in with a good major- 
ity. Per Albin Hansson, the popular premier who is 
affectionately known within his own party as Per 
Albin, had to cope with the critical local situation of 
a State at the very depths of the depression. For Rikard 
Sandier as foreign minister rose the large International 
Issuesthis very backwash in the Kreuger entangle- 
ments, increasing gravity of League membership be- 
cause of the failure of the Disarmament Conference, 
and resistance because of the solid intrenchment of 
Krupp interests at Bofors without clear demarcation 
at some points between German or Swedish control, 
suggesting potential serious complications. 

During his first term as premier, Per Albin Hansson 
advocated the principle of Samfdrstand, a friendly un- 
derstanding between political parties. There was an 
acute crisis to be overcome, and one of the first steps 
was to launch public works for the unemployed on the 
new basis of market rates for the artificially created 
wage system. A great deal has been written about the 
policy of managed currency, by means of which the 
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internal buying power of the krona was preserved. It 
had beneficial effects, especially In stimulating exports 
to America, but when the United States In time went 
off the gold standard the temporary reaction revealed 
that obviously a country the size of Sweden could 
never have any currency Independently managed ex- 
cept through some emergency measure such as the one 
provoked in September, 1939, when the British no 
longer pegged the pound sterling. Then, tentatively, 
the Scandinavians established their own rate in rela- 
tion to the dollar. 

Signs of returning prosperity in 1933 could be 
traced to the many corrective influences, public works, 
an easy money market, managed currency, the con- 
tinued stabilizing effect of co-operatives, State control 
in public utilities and other socialization measures. 
Too much cannot be said about the wise foresight that 
has given the country a broad and stable economic 
foundation that constantly makes the whole electorate 
watchful of new developments. However, in reference 
to the upward swing, another factor cannot be Ignored, 
though it often is: the revival in the export trade 
caused by the demand for iron ore from the Nazi 
groups that were setting out to build up a Greater 
Germany through rearmament. This revival in its turn 
created a demand for Bofors products, especially the 
anti-aircraft gun, by Great Britain. Remove all the 
added Income from such sources, and you therewith 
delete much of the romanticism that has colored re- 
cent books and articles about prosperous Sweden, 
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largely the record of enthusiastic Americans content 
with surface Interpretations. 

For his second term, when the Social Democrats in 
1936 came In on a landslide, the Premier shifted to 
the slogan Valstand, a state of well-being or prosperity 
as applied to all persons in all parts of the nation. A 
population survey had revealed alarming decreases- 
similar conditions seem to prevail in the United States 
-and a birth rate so low that by 1980 by far the largest 
population group will be in the level past sixty years 
of age and the smallest in the span between thirty and 
forty. Curbing of practically all increases through im- 
migration, high costs of living, birth control and the 
comforts and conveniences of the childless home 
these were set down as some of the causes that had 
precipitated the serious condition. To offset it, the 
State program of subsidized housing was enlarged. 
Poorer families began to say "Santa Glaus" or some 
Swedish equivalent thereof, Instead of "Per Albin," 
and they had reason to believe that they needed but 
to express a wish for better living conditions in order 
suddenly to find all the materials for a prefabricated 
house set down before them. The ingredients of this 
happy legend are not so little truth, a dash of ro- 
manticism and a sprinkling of political propaganda* 
Whole new suburbs began to spring up on the out- 
skirts of Stockholm proper and in other cities, and for 
both apartment houses and villas the style of archi- 
tecture was now definitely functionalism. The tempo 
of production was speeded up to offset the many years 
of inactivity, and in some instances building loans 
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offered by the State or co-operative groups carried a 
credit clause as high as ninety per cent. Inevitably, 
many leases were captured by well-to-do families, but 
even those of modest means began to move into units 
with the conventional modern conveniences. 

These were the years when the report went abroad 
that the country was leading in housing, in co-opera- 
tives, in socialization measures in general. Americans 
came flocking into Sweden misnaming it Eden, as if 
they were bent on Marxist nomenclature and for me 
it was naturally amusing to meet some of these com- 
patriots with their eager awareness and zest for explor- 
ing. As they responded enthusiastically, their new 
slant betrayed an awakened social conscience at home. 
Yet there was a wistful note, too, in it all, because of 
their blithe assurance that something external would 
be the cure-all for prevailing economic and social un- 
rest. Several times a week in Stockholm some one 
might pop in on me, and the young men and women 
just out of college were the most interesting. Disheart- 
ened by future professional prospects or lack of them, 
youth from America on holiday in Scandinavia some 
years ago was not seeking night clubs and gay diver- 
sion but was thoughtfully looking at co-operatives as 
they function, observing the inter-relations between 
employer and employed that help to establish peace in 
industry, studying folk high schools and other kinds of 
adult education. 

Before his work as foreign minister took all his 
time, Rikard Sandier, who had served his political 
apprenticeship under the great labor leader, Branting, 
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had given richly of thought and energy to his one 
absorbing interest, the A.B.F. (Adult Workers' Edu- 
cation), which he organized in 1912. At the various 
centers, somewhat similar to the folk high schools of 
Denmark, the courses are general, cultural, supple- 
mented by use of extensive circulating libraries. The 
system now touches practically the whole labor popu- 
lation of the country. The student groups are natu- 
rally not conservatives in party affiliation, to begin 
with, but with an absence of the conventional aca- 
demic training there is also an absence of any tyranny 
of political direction of the kind that the public usu- 
ally associates with Left endeavor. 

"We aim to train workers to think for themselves," 
suggested Mr. Sandier, surveying the A.B.F. scope 
in an aside one morning as he talked to me in the 
quiet of the long Council Room in the Riksdag Build- 
ing. His subdued emphasis was peculiarly dramatic. 
The corridors outside were crowded with Swedish 
"M.P/s" assembling for a noonday session. Some, if 
they were university graduates, may have had their 
academic training at Uppsala. Not from liberal social- 
ist camps in this land of always startling paradoxes, 
but from the traditional halls of Uppsala comes the 
admonition to "think right/' For words inscribed 
there above the aula door, "To think freely is great; 
to think right is greater/' immortalize the belief of 
one Thorild, obscure and reactionary poet. The Riks- 
dag was then facing a battle of words on the subject 
of increased appropriations for defense. In thinking 
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Right, conservative opinion on that issue visualized 
the "R" just so, as a capital and a very astute letter. 

Yet the Social Democrats were strictly the majority, 
and back in 1932 they had announced their deter- 
mination to turn the armaments industry into a State 
monopoly. In general they worked along the lines 
proposed by the League of Nations already in 1921, 
when a League commission had first begun to point 
out the obvious fact that the general question of arms 
manufacturing played an important and deadly role 
in determining the course of events leading up to the 
World War. Ten years later the disarmament groups 
had actually succeeded to the point of bringing about 
a conference. With that sort of thinking as their start- 
ing-point, the Social Democrats of Sweden had also 
squarely faced the fact that a desire for private gain 
as well as the need for defense can create deadlocks in 
the program of reducing armaments. National defense 
in other words, the world over, is not unhampered by 
the control that converts it into a nostrum. 

"Why didn't you go the whole way and make a State 
monopoly of your armaments industry, as you once 
proposed doing?" I asked Mr. Sandier, trying to con- 
ceal a cynicism which would betray that there could 
be but the one obvious answer, "Do you do that sort 
of thing in your own country?" 

A few weeks later his party chose to walk out on 
the issue of defense, since they had consistently re- 
sisted the demands for a higher budget. But to the 
dismay of many a staunch supporter of non-militaristic 
ideals, when they were returned in the September 
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elections on a landslide, they came back with, a com- 
promise on this very issue. Industrialists approved. In 
the previous year, Mr. Sandier had effected a separa- 
tion of the Krupp interests at Bofors, and it was Axel 
Wenner-Gren as the rising multimillionaire of the 
country who had taken over some 65,000 shares in 
dummy holdings in order to keep the control Swed- 
ish. In a slender volume, "An Appeal to All/' circu- 
lated in the five Northern countries, he expressed his 
satisfaction with the Social Democrats for having for- 
saken their earlier theoretical position on the subject 
of defense. His arguments would have seemed more 
sound if he had definitely refused to sell products in 
the field to the "enemy/* real or potential. (All of Eu- 
rope talks persistently, even in time of peace, about 
the "enemy/ 1 ) He made a large donation for a scien- 
tific institute to further research along lines clearly 
charted. And he, too, became an advocate of a united 
New North, but he had in mind a military union. 

Two ideals are clashing, as they have clashed the 
Western World over through the centuries. Some time 
later, foreseeing the coming reign of terror, Foreign 
Minister Sandier spoke of a possible need "of co- 
ordination of the military forces of all or some of these 
Northern countries/' Quickly a few of the army officers 
and industrialists interpreted his words as the nucleus 
of a Northern Defense Alliance. It has not material- 
ized. In the stormy autumn months of 1939, the heads 
of these states have clearly reiterated that the union 
still means cultural union. Aggressive neighbors are 
saying that they must come to the aid of these little 
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nations and help them put their house in order. The 
shoddy and bombast in such assertions are so flagrant 
that a shocked world opinion rallies to the moral sup- 
port of all of Scandinavia, including Finland. 

Everywhere in the West, since 1935, there has 
seemed to be recession and shift to the military note 
even for the democracies. Once as the American min- 
ister, Laurence A. Steinhardt, now ambassador to 
Moscow, came back to Stockholm from a visit home 
he spoke hopefully of returning prosperity in the 
States. Simultaneously it happened that New York 
banks were beginning to suggest that the heavy in- 
dustries had begun to move, and those words almost 
seemed to foretell the advance of tanks on the battle- 
fields. And yet it had been pleasant to be in Europe 
through the years when President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Hull from time to time had voiced their clarion 
conviction that a social order based on law and justice, 
not on violence, must prevail. At times this had been 
the one hopeful note in all the world. The totalitarian 
states were trusting to swift militarization. Great Brit- 
ain and France were launched on their gigantic arma- 
ments programs. Time and again we heard that by 
1940 the vast war machine for both sides, totalitarian 
states and democracies, would be "ready." A good 
stick, said Kim in his day and world, is a good reason. 

And then came the time when President Roosevelt 
with some phrase such as "I deplore the fact" flung 
the United States, too, into a furor over bigger and 
better defense. Consistently, however, he has pleaded 
for a discontinuance of the use of force between, na~ 
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tlons and has expressed the hope that our neutrality 
policy may operate successfully as a positive, construc- 
tive factor. At least there is an attempt to create a neu- 
tral zone or neutral axis for the Americas. And in 
October, 1939, a bridge was thrown across the seas 
with a message of good will to the Northern neutrals. 
In December he left no stone unturned as he reso- 
lutely demanded a "moral embargo' ' on airplanes 
ordered by states that resort to bombing of civilian 
populations. After that clear pronouncement by the 
President, no American can shudder at the horrors of 
modern warfare and yet plead ignorance about the 
international ramifications of the armaments industry. 

Every statesman, each philosophizing in his way, 
has been talking peace, since peace is a basic common 
denominator for all humanity. Hatred Is the artifi- 
cially stimulated by-product of hopeless endeavors. 
However, large-scale industry more and more adapts 
itself to the needs of the international war machine 
and the No Man's war in a no man's land, a "third 
kingdom/' that is the old, old martial spirit. 

In Sweden the paradoxical situation may seem espe- 
cially poignant because the country is small enough 
for a bird's-eye survey and because the common peo- 
ple are eager to correct the existing conditions. Can 
there be anything but paradox anywhere in a world 
with nations pledged by the Kellogg-Briand pact to 
renounce war, without the necessary readjustments in 
industry that would make such renunciation smooth 
and easy? Swedish labor groups for more than fifty 
years have effected all their forward strides by means 
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of slow and peaceful arbitration, without recourse to 
threat of force. For the First of May demonstrations 
in 1937, labor marched for republican Spain under 
banners that resolutely condemned government estab- 
lished by violence and tyranny. And yet from the iron 
ore districts, over the State railway system or private 
lines, by boatloads from Swedish and Norwegian ports, 
millions of tons of iron ore were being shipped to 
Nazi Germany. During the World War the estimates 
of such exports to German centers stood around four 
or five million tons. Now those figures are larger. 
And, to emphasize the power of massed industry, we 
might recall that the big increases have come during 
the years that the Social Democrats have been in 
power and have been declaring that Nazism is the 
arch foe of democracy. The iron-works of Germany 
are adapted to the special kind of ore that comes from 
this Northern neighbor, and in time of war experts 
hold that it is of strategic importance that no ship- 
ments are curtailed, in the interests of the consumer. 
In the past few years, if any one suggested restricted 
export, the one answer was always that such a step 
would be treated by Germany as casus belli. From 
the central Grangesberg districts eastward over the 
Grangesberg-Oxlesund railway to the lower Bothnian 
seaports, from the arctic regions of Kirunavaara and 
Luossavaara, two gigantic mountains from which the 
iron ore is blasted above ground, to the Norwegian 
seaport Narvik, trains have been regularly feeding 
alien war industries. Great Britain gets some of this 
ore and takes the bulk of the anti-aircraft production 
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from Bofors. The Soviet Union, too, has been a cus- 
tomer, according to report. 

What is happening in this miniature world, is dupli- 
cated on a gigantic scale in any of the Great Powers. 
Yet Sweden is a country that has kept out of wars for 
a century and a quarter. A few years ago it was the 
"land without problems," as some romanticists put it. 
Is it too much to hope that a constructive alternative 
will be worked out by a nation as enlightened as 
Sweden? The Social Democrats have been urging the 
crying need for -ualstand, prosperity, and there was the 
time when Strindberg, too, passed through a stage 
when the welfare of the common people was some- 
thing of a master passion. But he went further. In that 
later groping of his, materialism did not satisfy. It Is 
quite enough, of course, for Marxist theory, but Swed- 
ish social democracy does not adhere to the Marxist 
pattern. In the difficult matter of restricting both the 
production and the distribution of all that feeds the 
war machine, perhaps in the last analysis It remains 
for a large neutral nation the United States to set 
the example. Sweden is definitely one of the great 
powers in the engineering sciences and productive 
manufacture. By the long record without wars, it is 
also a Great Power in trying to evolve the new body 
politic, the peace spirit. 

Insidiously the post-Armistice world war on dif- 
ferent fronts has been creeping in upon us the past 
few years. Leaving Stockholm for a holiday, I hap- 
pened to be in Italy in June, 1935, when Signor Mus- 
solini began calling men to the colors for the Ethi- 
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oplan campaign. In Venice It was fun to think of 
Marco Polo setting out eastward on a route through 
the Black Sea, where he skirted the Sea of Azov and 
the site where Tanais, the 'lost city" of the Norse 
sagas, may have been located. Before the Arsenal we 
saw the marble lion from Pireus, with its half-obliter- 
ated runes telling that Swedes made the inscription. 
And over and over again I went back to see the sum- 
mer's exhibition of Titian In a setting superbly ar- 
tistic and aristocratic. But there was, too, the terrify- 
ing somber note. Huge warships were steaming east- 
ward in the Adriatic. Everywhere In the cathedrals, 
the pageantry of ecclesiastical processions, waving 
censers, chanted rituals, burning candles, conveyed the 
something mystic in religion. Not an anti-war street 
demonstration did we see, and no protesting voices 
were audible at the time, though a campaign of ag- 
gression much like a later Nazi-Soviet invasion of 
Poland, was obviously drawing nearer. 

On the streets of Florence anxious mothers and 
fathers scanned the bulletins that summoned the 
young men, and despite all official assurances to the 
contrary there were no visible traces of public en- 
thusiasm. Taking the tram up to Fiesole, I found the 
afternoon insufferably hot despite the coolness of a 
summer silk dress, and after looking at the ruins of 
the old Roman theater and the exhibits in the Etrus- 
can Museum, where the skeleton of an Ostrogoth re- 
called the eras when the northern and eastern * 'bar- 
barians* ' shattered the totalitarianism of the old Ro- 
man Empire, I stepped into the little St. Romolo 
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Church. A beggar was at the door, and a visiting priest 
in black robe was kneeling in a pew. Far in the dis- 
tance out of sight, some one was chanting a mass. My 
friends had quoted the Brownings the night before 
as we passed " 'neath Casa Guidi windows" off Piazza 
San Felice. Now I was groping for something from 
Walter Savage Landor and trying to visualize the 
youth of Fra Angelico bounded by the soft horizons 
of Tuscany, and I stood lost in thought. But the priest, 
having finished his prayers, had come to my side and 
placed a warning finger on my arm. So I with my 
elbow-length sleeves was an Intruder violating the 
sanctity of these places of worship! Many another 
traveler reported a similar experience. 

In Geneva a few weeks later I happened to mention 
my extremely vivid impressions of an Italy preparing 
for invasion and a Church, like many other Churches, 
concerned with ritual, unready then to defy dictators 
who were drawing humanity to war under the out- 
worn slogans of a cause that is noble or holy. A lead- 
Ing representative of the ecumenical movement, a, 
Calvinist by faith, guessed the full content of my re- 
volt against spiritual values petrified into dogma, 
ritual, creed, and he smiled. "Ah, but you are an 
American and think that the world can become better. 
Remember, this is Europe." 

As he spoke sadly and ironically, I wondered what 
would happen if, as an experiment, we could make 
"sin" subordinate, if by the power of suggestion for a 
change mankind's best endeavors could be exalted. 
After all, there was that uncalled-for shift in meaning, 
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brought out forcefully by Paul Elmer More, as trans- 
lations from Greek Into English converted "d&mon" 
Into "demon." When Christianity was introduced Into 
Scandinavia, the many deposed gods found refuge out- 
side the temples and became the elves and sprites and 
gnomes of lake and stream and forest. In this way 
nature came to be endowed with an attribute suggest- 
ing evil, since the struggling priests naturally were 
groping for some footholds. Even today, in needing a 
cause or an antithesis to the "lost cause/' virtue, does 
the organized Church actually need "sin" more than 
do the "sinners'? 

"You are objecting to the mass thinking of our age," 
volunteered a Scotch Presbyterian at Geneva. "Go 
back to Scandinavia and take what solace you can get 
from reading the great Danish philosopher of a hun- 
dred years ago, Soren Kierkegaard/' 

Since that summer, which marks the beginning of 
tragedy for little nations, the Church has unrelent- 
ingly registered its protests against the encroaching 
tyranny and barbarism. A few courageous Individuals 
go further in that they condemn war as such on all 
occasions, without the usual reservation "unless a 
moral cause Is involved/* Of the current protests from 
secular ranks, perhaps the one formulated by Aldous 
Huxley in "Eyeless In Gaza" Is the most cynical and 
clear-cut: "We are all ninety-nine per cent pacifists. 
Sermon on the Mount, provided we're allowed to play 
Tamerlane or Napoleon in our particular one per 
cent of selected cases. Peace, perfect peace, so long as 
we have the war that suits us. Result: every one Is the 
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predestined victim of somebody else's exceptionally 
permissible war. Ninety-nine per cent pacifism Is but 
another name for militarism. If there's to be peace, 
there must be one hundred per cent pacifism." 

As the year 1935 drew to a close, Sweden became 
war-conscious, for on New Year's Eve the news reached 
Stockholm that the Italian forces had bombarded the 
Swedish Red Cross ambulance in Addis Ababa. There 
was consternation, but there was also dining and danc- 
ing and drinking as usual in the city restaurants that 
night. New Year's Day, 1936, dawned gray and cold 
and dreary. We said our "Gott nytt ar" Happy New 
Year, as we always had said It. 

Came the fighting in Spain. Industrial groups in 
Sweden soon were obviously interested in the sort of 
government that General Franco promised to set up. 
But " women and children and intellectuals," as they 
say in Geneva when they lump all the problem cases, 
Including the difficult rebels who plead for a more 
humanitarian order, called him just another dictator. 
From the Swedish iron ore districts the workers sent 
generous contributions to fellow-workers in Spain, and 
there was a far more effective organization for relief 
of distress than for prevention. One evening before 
a peace meeting in Stockholm, Madame Isabel Pal- 
enzia, as the minister to Sweden for republican Spain, 
had outlined some of the progressive thinking that 
had gone into the constitution her country had adopted 
and she mentioned the clause that renounced war, 
whatever the emergency, as a basis for International 
action. With increasing Red influence and radical mil- 
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itarism, that policy gave way, and force as opposed to 
force was condoned as a national defense measure. 
Perhaps that shift, In the last analysis, represents the 
real defeat of the Republicans, and so the subsequent 
yielding to the tyranny of greater violence was Inevi- 
table. Still, for republican Spain, there is that one 
contribution of a brave stand in the constitution, writ- 
ten In before there was a citizenry trained to uphold 
it. 

Before the final collapse of her Government, I saw 
Madame Palenzia again and had tea with her in the 
Spanish Legation in Stockholm, a chateau-like resi- 
dence that had once been the home of Prince Carl, the 
King's brother, and Princess Ingeborg. Scandinavia 
seems to be an acknowledged island of peace suited to 
women who are pioneering in diplomatic service. In 
Copenhagen and In Oslo, respectively, I had been 
guest more than once at luncheons and teas with Mrs. 
Ruth Bryan Owennow Mrs. Rohde and with Mrs. 
Borden Harriman, in a free and cordial American at- 
mosphere. I had talked with Madame Alexandra Kol- 
lontay, the Soviet minister to Stockholm, on several 
occasions and had been fascinated by the clever way 
she has of keeping a ball of conversation pleasantly 
suspended In the air and knowing that you know that 
she is saying strictly nothing. If her cleverness, knowl- 
edge of Scandinavia, familiarity with its temper, stand 
her In good stead, her reports to Moscow ought to sug- 
gest that there Is a spirit of the North invincible, Im- 
mune to permanent defeat by dictators. 

With Madame Palenzia at tea in the wintry setting 
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of January, 1939, a few days before Barcelona fell, I 
found that her calm and studied composure had the 
stillness of great tragedy. She spoke much about the 
friendly response she had had on a recent lecture tour 
in America. There was a grave beauty in her face and 
her expressive hands as she assured me that a spirit of 
a Spain undefeated will rise above the transient mili- 
tarism. Before I left, she took me to an upper story of 
her "castle in Sweden/' stopped to play with her little 
grandson his father and grandfather were in the fight- 
ing areas and then showed me the windowpane in 
another room where Prince Carl and Princess Inge- 
borg had engraved their wish that those who came 
after them might be as happy in this house as they 
themselves had been. I often think of that square of 
glass. Undoubtedly Madame Palenzia left no such mes- 
sage for her successor, General Franco's representative, 
when some weeks later she set out with her whole 
family to make a fresh start in Mexico. 

As the war clouds continued to gather, Sweden 
began to indicate changes in diplomatic policy. From 
time to time Foreign Minister Sandier kept reiterat- 
ing the need for some co-ordination of military meas- 
ures in this Northern bloc of countries. Several other 
issues were pending. The controversy at Geneva had 
ended by restoring these lands to their old position as 
neutrals instead of ex-neutrals. If not world peace, 
then an island of peace in the North, was now the 
slogan. And a Stockholm Plan for refortifying the 
Aland Islands was ready. What is all this but a regional 
collective security, or insecurity? Sometimes in the 
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midst of all the discussion it seemed to me that any 
united military move foreboded disunion. It was too 
much like another bubble wafted from seventeenth- 
century Sweden, when the "age of greatness" mirage 
was forming. However, there were far pleasanter rea- 
sons just then for reviving the story of seventeenth- 
century Sweden. 

VII 

"Delaware,, 1938" 

FROM AMERICA CAME the news that the states of Dela- 
ware and Pennsylvania were planning an official cele- 
bration for the tercentenary of the first Swedish settle- 
ments. The program was to encompass more than that, 
of course, for it included the whole westward migra- 
tion through the centuries and the friendly bond 
between the United States and Sweden. Some of the 
leading historians zealously began to dig up forgot- 
ten facts that fed the early chapters of our own na- 
tional history. As the months passed, the enthusiasm 
increased, and any schoolboy of eight or nine on being 
asked which was the largest and the most important 
State In the American union might logically have 
answered, "Delaware." 

Swedish writers have often revealed a keen interest 
in Pennsylvania and the story of William Penn, whose 
treaty with the Indians maintained a lasting peace 
without the threat of arms for seventy years. When 
the Finnish botanist and traveler, Peter Kalm, pupil 
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of Carl von Linne, came back from his tour of the 
eastern American seaboard, begun In 1748, he brought 
pleasant anecdotes about his meeting with Benjamin 
Franklin and visits here and there in Pennsylvania. 
John Hanson, president of the Continental Congress 
in 1781, had Swedish ancestry. 

As for Benjamin Franklin, he became much more 
of a personality during the French Revolution when 
at Versailles he appeared with his crab-apple stick and 
his manners, as they said, of an American cultivateur^ 
and established a wholly new type of international 
diplomat. Sentiment ran so high in Sweden that an 
unnamed translator of a Franklin biography (Jacques 
Gibelin's version in French of the Wilmer text) 
amended and edited the French to create something 
more amiable and friendly in the Swedish rendering. 
And Sweden under King Gustavus III had been the 
first neutral nation to recognize the independence of 
the United States. 

Interesting sidelights like these flashed out upon us 
during the months of preparation for the tercen- 
tenary. Then there was the actual story of the first 
colony. Peter Minuit, founder of the Dutch colony on 
Manhattan, had come up to Gothenburg and pointed 
out to Axel Oxenstierna, the great chancellor under 
the reign of Gustavus II Adolphus, that a settlement 
in the Western Hemisphere would be an outlet for 
trade. There was no talk of religious persecution or 
political tyranny, because none existed in Sweden. 
Two ideals were dominant. One was the imperial 
ambitions of the warrior king, who died in battle at 
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Liitzen in 1632 before the luster shed on his cause by 
his championship of religious freedom had been 
dimmed. The other was this peaceful colonizing ven- 
ture launched by Oxenstierna, which materialized as 
the two sailing vessels, Kalmar Nyckel and Fagel Grip, 
set out from Gothenburg in November, 1637, an( i 
reached the banks of the Delaware the following 
spring. As international enterprise, it was this latter 
ideal that came to have the enduring values. 

The tercentenary celebration, as it took place on 
American soil, falls outside the province of these 
pages. What was most stirring about it all was the 
reminder that, given the American way, many peoples 
from many nations can be assimilated into a United 
States that encompasses a half continent. Stockholm 
sent the Carl Milles monument, Kalmar Nyckel, to 
stand in Fort Kristina Park in Wilmington; picked 
the official delegation headed by Crown Prince Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and Crown Princess Louise; finished 
delving into all the records of Riksarkivet, the State 
Archives; and celebrated April 8 with Pennsylvania as 
Forefathers' Day. Then fell the lull on the Swedish 
capital that always foretells the coming of summer. 
I slipped away to England to spend some months in 
Cornwall and London. 
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VIII 

Another Stockholm 

LIKE THE STORY of the Chicago Fire or the year of 
the Great Blizzard for New Yorkers, there will always 
be a new version of the Munich Week, September, 
1938, as told by some one professing to approach it 
from a different angle. So far as I am aware, no one 
has recorded it from the point of view of Stockholm, 
an "island of peace" just one hundred and twenty- 
five years away from any war front bearing directly 
on Swedish history. The last evening before leaving 
London, as we strolled through Piccadilly Circus on 
September 12, when the extras were called after Chan- 
cellor Hitler had made his dramatically announced 
speech on party day at Niirnberg, no one seemed to 
be taking the situation very seriously. For the crossing 
from Harwich the next day, the North Sea had been 
tranquil as a mirror, and life appeared to be gliding 
toward safe havens. But at Gothenburg we faced the 
news that Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain was 
flying to Berchtesgaden for a talk with Herr Hitler. 
That night, after the cross-country run by train, I felt 
at once that I had come to another Stockholm. 

In August the city defenses of Stockholm against air 
raids had been tested during a blackout, calling for 
the drawn curtains and black paper pasted over win- 
dowpanes that are now already an old story. City 
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dwellers had been notified where they were to go in 
case of actual danger, and residents in suburbs knew 
approximately which refugees they would be called 
upon to harbor If catastrophe threatened. There had 
been special drills for hospitals. 

In England that summer, for the second time, I had 
been watching the work of the Peace Pledge groups 
who were training to resist, to renounce wars, to carry 
on the program laid down by the late Canon "Dick" 
Sheppard of St. Paul's. Earlier in 1936 I had heard 
him speak at St. Martin Vin-the-Fields, and once when 
Richard Gregg as the visiting American addressed the 
London Peace Pledge assembly in the modest base- 
ment room of a book-shop in Ludgate Hill, the meet- 
ing was so large that it had to remove to Stationers' 
Hall. The ideal has enlisted many of the outstand- 
ing authors of England, such as Laurence Housman, 
Aldous Huxley, Siegfried Sassoon, Vera Brittain, Mid- 
dleton Murry, R. Ellis Roberts. What were they say- 
ing? Nothing more revolutionary than what is found 
in the Kellogg-Briand formula to renounce wars, 
minus all reservations. 

I asked some one in Stockholm if there had been 
any resistance civil disobedience it might have been 
called in some country that had not, like Sweden, ac- 
cepted the formula without reservations during the 
blackout. The police had been on guard and in the 
residence section known as Gardet, as later reported 
in the press, they had found one light burning. Forced 
to break down the door, they had come upon the oc- 
cupant of the apartment, who was lying dead on the 
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floor. "We are a law-abiding people/' said the ma- 
jority when they heard about this, in their relief to 
know that there had been no deliberate defiance. A 
few called that light an Eternal Torch, man's uncon- 
querable spirit that shone on in resistance to interna- 
tional profiteering through wars and war-scares. . . . 

In the Norrmalrn section, where I lived, an air 
siren was tested on September 26 at eleven in the 
morning, when the whole city was under the tension 
of the Peace-of-Munich struggle. Stockholmers knew 
the siren by sound already, and the messenger boys 
had dubbed it "Friedrich the Hoarse." When I asked 
one of them why the name, he answered, " Because 
we think it comes from Germany/ 7 Months before 
this, the conservative daily, Svenska Dagbladet, as a 
sound warning to its readers, had told that some plans 
of houses and factories and business offices had been 
supplied to German firms seeking contracts for equip- 
ment to be used as air-raid protection. This was also 
internationalism of a sort, and the resentment was 
bitter. 

We had been hearing lectures on gas warfare. In the 
square Norrmalmstorg, gas masks had been displayed 
for weeks in a shop window under the gigantic slogan, 
"People's Gas Mask. Buy One Today. It Must Not 
Be Too Late/' These gas masks had carried the trade- 
mark, the Three Crowns, insignia of the State, and 
yet obviously they were imports. To residents in other 
European capitals, the wording has doubtless become 
fairly familiar. For instance, in Rome early in July, 
1939, according to a cabled dispatch to the New York 
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Times, the distribution of the gas mask was under 
way. "Buy it now, while you are in time/ 7 ran the sug- 
gestion, and as I read the news item it sounded as if 
it were a twice-told tale. 

Satirists like Voltaire and Beaumarchais are needed. 
Brilliant minds like theirs would have found a way of 
rousing humanity to realize that already the latest style 
in headgear is not the gas mask but the proposed steel 
helmet for warding off blows by bombs dropped from 
the air. For coast dwellers the helmet may prove an 
inconvenience if it attracts the magnetic mines of the 
adjoining sea lanes. 

When the Stockholm siren in a mock signal began 
to screech shrilly, it cut the air like a flashing knife 
that blinds from the very glitter of the cruel steel. 
A high piercing note was cleaving the sunlight. Now 
as I write it conjures up weird, detached memories of 
iny many years in Europe, the darkening iggo's, the 
threats of wars, the pogroms, the reign of terror, the 
gigantic armaments race, the bombing planes, the 
humble labors of humble men and women, the 
churches and the cathedrals, humanity on its knees 
praying, praying for peace, or, to state the matter 
bluntly, putting it up to God to see to it that the 
high explosives will not go off. 

But on that autumn morning in Stockholm some- 
thing that seemed trivial at first and wholly alien to 
my surroundings filled my thoughts all the time we 
were trying to shut out that shrill, relentless, piercing, 
deafening siren. During the summer while at work in 
the British Museum Library, in running through a 
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catalogue probably for J or L and concentrating only 
on English names and titles, I had stumbled on the 
monosyllable Jag, looking all but Oriental and spe- 
cifically East Indian but turning out, of course, to be 
the Swedish form o the pronoun L It was the title 
the Swedish artist, Carl Larsson, had given to his 
memoirs, which came out some years ago. Settling 
down then to a reading of that autobiography, I had 
responded with a stir of sympathy to the parts where 
he expressed his keen disappointment because the 
public had refused to accept the last of a series of 
murals he had done for the National Gallery In 
Stockholm. 

For the first panels he painted a Sweden under the 
triumphant conqueror king Gustavus Vasa of the six- 
teenth century and a Sweden of the eighteenth that 
was aping ideals of splendor and elegance from 
France. But for the final theme he had borrowed 
from a pre-Viking story and shown the semi-legendary 
King Domalde as the victim of an uprising of his 
people. There had been a succession of bad harvests, 
and the populace ran true to form by turning on its 
leader in a time of crisis. The mural was put up tem- 
porarily, then taken down, and today some are de- 
manding that it be reinstated. Why not? A pagan past 
was not obliterated by the removal. For Carl Larsson 
the artist, sensitive and silent, the blow was terrifying 
and unexpected, and he never fully recovered. 

In the autobiography there is that concluding page 
with the sentence written only a few days before his 
death. "I never ask for forgiveness for my sins. I want 
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rightly to take the punishment I deserve. My pathos 
[master passion] is justice/' And, somehow, to me his 
rebellion seemed to stress only the ruthless realism, 
or naturalism, of the "as we forgive" that we learn in 
childhood. Is not such rebellion Christian rather than 
pagan? 

On an insistently rising crescendo the siren in 
Stockholm was reminding us that defense according 
to the ultra-modern rules of the game means throw- 
ing of bombs, and possibly poison gas, not alone the 
weapons hurled by the "enemy" but those that "in 
retaliation" also we might be commanded to condone. 
And I wondered. Was the time far off for a change of 
attitude? Perhaps some day in the North or elsewhere 
in the world there will be enough of a brave, pio- 
neering Viking spirit so that some one may echo 
and carry forward the needed variant, Forgive us not, 
O God, this crime against Thy spirit, light and 
life. . . . 

The shrill screeching faded away. And Stockholm 
was again tranquil. It had been only a mock signal, 
as we knew. Calling a halt, it had forced us to reflect 
for a moment here on an island of peace one hundred 
and twenty-five years removed from wars. 

The routine of regular work continued. Perhaps 
the alien Nazi influence in Sweden was intrenching 
itself more firmly than we had assumed. There was 
much uneasiness throughout the whole period of the 
forced clearing meetings between the German and 
Swedish groups. But somehow the Social Democratic 
leaders seemed to take a firmer grip on the situation 
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in relation to foreign entanglements. Nazi threats of 
various kinds, suggesting a desire to dominate in 
Sweden, were ignored. All the while, from force of 
habit perhaps, Charles XII on his granite pedestal in 
the park Kungstradgarden kept his raised and warn- 
ing fingers pointing but pointing only to the east. 
Now, a year later, the Soviet Union ruthlessly attacks 
Finland, and the first response from Nazi Germany 
has been bland acceptance of the Soviet terrorism. 

That invasion is naturally an indirect threat to 
Sweden and to all of Scandinavia. As an emergency 
measure, a coalition Government was formed in De- 
cember, 1939, to emphasize national union. For the 
third time Per Albin Hansson now heads the Cabinet, 
and all the leading parties are represented. Christian 
E. Guenther, a non-political career diplomat, was se- 
lected as foreign minister to take the place of Rikard 
Sandier, who by both the Nazi and the Soviet press 
had been attacked because he was "too pro-British/' 

Continued neutrality is still the slogan. At the spe- 
cial League session in December, called in behalf of 
Finland's plea for help, the Scandinavian representa- 
tives maintained their now familiar position. Twenty 
years ago they had begun to say that the League must 
work for prevention, through disarmament and em- 
phasis on arbitration or conciliation, and that it should 
avoid being turned into a potential instrument for 
punishment of any member. Today Sweden, together 
with the rest of the North, would be the first to co- 
operate in any constructive plan for union in Europe 
that does not stress collective defense but aims at law 
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and justice. Bounded by the many isms east and south 
and west all reducing themselves plainly to the one 
idea of imperialism the Swedish State, a strong State, 
has every moral and humane right to refuse to serve 
as the battlefield for any clashing ideologies or for 
any alien armed forces whatever. 

Meanwhile volunteers in the country are generously 
giving aid to Finland. They sympathize with the cour- 
ageous stand the eastern republic has taken in resist- 
ing the Soviet pretense of helping to set up a people's 
government for the Finlanders, a hollow mockery de- 
signed to serve as a disguise for acquiring ice-free ports 
and militarized naval bases in the Baltic. Swedish cap- 
ital and labor are combined in loyal support of the 
ideals of free government, freedom of speech and 
democracy in the whole of the North, for these tradi- 
tions of the centuries are now threatened by the 
totalitarian aggressors. 



IX 

Transmutation 

BEYOND THE ARCTIC CIRCLE, at Kiruna, tower two 
gigantic mountains of iron ore, Kirunavaara and 
Luossavaara, containing potential wealth of an esti- 
mated two billion tons with a very high iron content. 
One summer night we went up by the little tram the 
miners use, in order to be on top of Luossavaara in 
time to capture the midnight sun with our cameras 
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set on tripods and plates exposed at twenty-minute 
Intervals. As we worked to catch that blazing ball of 
light on the northern horizon In seven successive 
stages in a dipping arc the fourth and lowest point 
representing 11:40 P.M., the exact astronomical mid- 
nightwe completely forgot the world around and 
below us. When our task was over, and we did look 
down Into the valley, the scene had changed. It was 
as If Kiruna, the town, and other familiar landmarks 
had rested on a disc that had slid forward to meet the 
sun, advancing some 30 on the circumference of our 
horizon, 

It was an amusing and novel experience. Of course 
we decided to assert that we had had visible proof that 
the earth was revolving! For me It was a moment far 
more dramatic than the time I stood in the Cathedral 
in Pisa and tried to visualize the swinging of the lan- 
tern that started Galileo on his career as an astron- 
omer. Naturally our cameras were to show that the 
sun had "moved" down and up and always forward. 
But for once in my life the earth had offered a pano- 
rama making visual the poetry and the beauty of the 
Galilean Eppur si muove. And yet It moves, a folk- 
lore developing around his theories that had been 
rank heresy in a seventeenth-century Europe. What 
we had witnessed, in that seeming contradiction as the 
valley below us told its story and the cameras reported 
another, was only one of the paradoxes of the arctic 
North. 

There are many others. One December just before 
the winter solstice we saw this remote world again, 
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almost sunless for weeks, and the electric lights that 
came on as early as two in the afternoon were like 
diamonds studding the slopes of the two iron ore 
mountains. Atop Kirunavaara, we watched the miners 
prepare for the blasting with dynamite, here where 
there are no underground quarries. The detonations 
were deafening to us, but with a smile the men 
shrugged their shoulders and barely stopped for the 
interruptions. That evening the springs of my watch 
were so taut that I was unable to wind it. Some one 
suggested, "It's only the magnetism from the ore. As 
soon as you leave these highly sensitized regions, you 
will have no more trouble." And all went according 
to the prediction. 

The millions of tons of ore exported from these re- 
gions every year might normally feed the demands of 
productive industry. Almost anywhere on the Conti- 
nent in central or eastern Europe the standards of liv- 
ing are comparatively low, and large-scale socialization 
measures would be helpful. But in our grim Iron Age, 
with dictators transiently issuing their commands for 
extension of empire by force, without regard for the 
will of the people, all mankind is caught in a vise. Un- 
der such circumstances the, lowly workers in these 
Swedish industrial centers must bide their time, as they 
know that the swifter the momentum of the storm, 
while Europe is being mapped out into alleged new 
zones of influence, the more unstable the foundation. 
History corroborates that relentless fact. 

Always, in humble folklore, the earth remembers. 
And some of the far-seeing are expressing the troubled 
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hope that all this raw material, transmuted, will not 
find Its way back, as If drawn by the magnetism, the 
"memories" of the homeland. But the earth remem- 
bers, too, the ancient vernal beauty and the will to 
peace that is human law and nature's order. Even this 
is a paradox of far arctic regions of a Sweden that for 
centuries has survived and outlived other patterns of 
statehood. 

Like Strindberg, scientists on our Pacific seaboard 
are experimenting and groping to find the formula 
of transmutation, whereby baser metals are converted 
into gold. Where is the Philosopher's Stone that can 
effect the greater triumph, a mutation which demands 
that all metals, base or refined, be put to less base uses 
than serving the needs of the war Industries? That is 
a fair challenge to make to youth In Sweden today 
with Its brilliant record in the field of science and 
invention, in peace and humanitarian, democratic 
endeavor. 

Century upon century, after each season of darkness, 
sunlight comes back with a rush to these Northern 
latitudes. For me that reminder of unceasing change 
has constantly had the vivid qualities one finds In some 
human drama. And in any one of the Scandinavian 
capitals, wherever I might be, I have never grown tired 
of watching for the transition after the drab, cold win- 
ter. Revived hopes would be reflected in all faces. As 
yet, no artist has done justice to the tranquil beauty 
and tender grace of the Swedish springtime. The bud- 
ding birches the "white ladies" of the forests stand 
out against the somber, hoary bottle-green walls of 
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spruce and pine. The emerald grass has a velvety soft- 
ness, and petals of flowers seem to take on a tinge 
deeper than what one finds elsewhere. And after April 
and May, in the silvery nights of Midsummer, a whole 
world becomes shadowless, luminous. This ever-shift- 
ing panorama, joyous and resplendent, is a part of the 
cycle of life. It is also the great miracle. 



THINKING THINGS THROUGH 



Great Commotion 

AT LEAST ONCE during the Viking era Denmark had 
established a North Sea empire by capturing control 
o the greater part of England and Norway and large 
sections o Sweden. Throughout the ninth century 
the emphasis in northern Europe had been on the 
forming of states. Gorm the Old laid claims to having 
created a united Denmark. In Sweden the work of 
union had been effected by Erik of Uppsala, in Nor- 
way by Harald Fairhair, in England by Alfred the 
Great. And then imperial ambitions began to over- 
shadow the national ideals as the Swedish Vikings 
pushed east into Russia, the Norwegians west to Ice- 
land for colonization, and "the Danes destroyed/' as 
the guidebooks say, during the two hundred years and 
more in the British Isles when the royal lineage was 
alternately Danish or English. 

Referring to the year 1001, the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle with an engaging moderation and under- 
statement that is characteristically British reports, 
"And in that year there was a great commotion, for 
the Danish ships came up the harbor to London." 

123 
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Already there was disunion at home as the wills of 
Harald Bluetooth and Sweyn Forkbeard, son and 
grandson of Gorm the Old, had clashed, and Sweyn 
had set out upon the conquest of England that he 
completed by 1013, a little more than a year before 
his own saga was over. Stand on the Embankment in 
London today, and in the mind's eye you can relive 
that story. As Sweyn came sailing up the Thames with 
his fleet some three hundred and fifty strong, at least 
the master ship might be in the traditions of the pe- 
riodhandsomely carved dragon head at a prow that 
was decked with gleaming gold, sixty benches for the 
oars, sails of white with vivid stripes of red or blue 
or green. Aboard one of the ships was Sweyn's son, a 
bright-eyed youth who without the imperial heritage 
would have gone by the obscure name of Knut 
Sveinsson. Succeeding his father upon the throne at 
Winchester at the early age of eighteen, he now fig- 
ures in English and Scandinavian history as Canute 
the Mighty. 

By this time the temper of the Viking Age had 
changed for the early decades of harrying and plun- 
dering were ended. As Emperor, Canute set out to 
Identify himself with the interests of his new coun- 
try. He sent home the better part of his own stand- 
Ing army and tried to maintain peace. He married 
Emma, widow of Ethelred the Unready, who had 
been deposed, observed English customs and favored 
the institutions that were patterned on the Northern 
rather than the Roman legal code. For all his wisdom 
and discernment, the glory was brief, since when he 
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died, in 1035, the rule passed Into the hands of his 
sons, and empire crumbled. Today the English seem 
averse to recalling the time of Viking supremacy, 
though strangely they tend to be proud of the Roman 
and Norman conquests. 

It is true that the Roman influence is suggested by 
the many ruins of public baths and highways, by 
traces in the law and on the language. And with the 
Normans of the later centuries came the infiltration 
of culture from what is now France, though William 
the Conqueror and his men really were from Nor- 
mandy, which had been settled by the Vikings in the 
adventurous days of Rollo, or Rolf the Ganger. The 
eras of Viking supremacy in the British Isles left a 
definite impress on the land, and for me a summer of 
roaming on Viking trails in England alone seemed 
immensely important for rounding out a truer picture 
of the age than the one suggested by the superficial 
phrase, "the Danes destroyed," which omits all men- 
tion of the fact that the Vikings themselves were 
bearers of a culture of a kind, especially through their 
exploring. 

The trails began at Lindisfarne with its monastery 
ruins, the island off the coast of Northumbria where 
the marauding bands of Norsemen first put in their 
appearance, in 793. Farther south on the mainland is 
York Caer Evrauc in the Britain of the second cen- 
tury, Eboracum under the Roman rule of the begin- 
ning of the fourth, when Constantine was crowned 
emperor on this site, Eoforwic in Saxon days, and 
finally Jorvik in the Viking era, becoming the York 
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of today. Near by Is Stamford Bridge, where Harald 
Hardraade met Harald of England and there got his 
"seven feet of ground or as much more since he is 
taller than other men" In a battle so grim that fifty 
years afterwards the ground was reported to be white 
with the bones of the slain. Beside a rural mill the 
river Derwent still flows today, and cascades of pure, 
sparkling water have washed away the stains of the 
hardest fought battle of the era. On the English 
Channel far to the south Is Hastings, with Battle 
Abbey, which in its turn commemorates in the fall of 
Harald of England the victory of William the Con- 
queror. 

There are many important Viking relics in the 
London Museum, the British Museum and the Guild- 
hall, as well as in the Westgate Museum at Win- 
chester. There, each in his day, ruled Alfred the 
Great, Canute the Mighty and William the Con- 
queror. While seeking the Viking trails, I came to 
Winchester Cathedral at sunset in time for vespers, 
and the present seemed to recede, like the daylight. 
Of its six richly colored reliquaries there is one dedi- 
cated to Canute, and at Roskilde Cathedral In Den- 
mark there Is another monument to his memory. He 
was not the last of the overseas conquerors, but his 
achievement with its clear emphasis on peace after 
conquest obscures the others. So ended his days, and 
so ends a Danish dream of imperial grandeur. 

A second imperial epoch dawned under the Val- 
demar dynasty, when the kingdom extended east along 
the lower shores of the Baltic. In the fourteenth cen- 
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tury Denmark had risen to supply a regent for the 
most extensive monarchy in all of Europe. The Han- 
seatic League was all-powerful in the North, with 
tentacles reaching from the Baltic isle, Gothland, to 
Bergen on the western coast of Norway. Valdemar 
Atterdag of Denmark as "king of the Goths" set out 
to curb that power, and he made his attack upon 
fair Visby, medieval center on Gothland with a far- 
flung reputation for fabulous wealth and power. By 
treachery he penetrated the city wall, sacked the city 
and carried away boatloads of spoils, and in all he 
ruled thirty years as a strong though somewhat blus- 
tering monarch. King Christian II, too, aimed at the 
Hansa merchants rather than at Sweden proper when 
in 1520 he perpetrated the terrifying "Blood Bath" of 
Stockholm. (Needless to say, neither Valdemar nor 
Christian figures as a hero in Swedish history!) 

Meanwhile Valdemar's daughter Margaret, born in 
1352, had been married at the age of eleven to King 
Haakon of Norway. When he died in 1380, she was 
denied the rank of queen because Norwegian laws and 
old prejudices refused that right to a woman, but with 
her father's death seven years later she became reign- 
ing sovereign of Denmark and naturally then also of 
Norway. Sweden was torn by internal strife and the 
nobles appealed to her for help, despite their reluc- 
tance to ignore the laws that here as well forbade the 
succession to a woman. Had Norway and Sweden 
been as open-minded on this question as Denmark or 
England, the story of a united Scandinavia might have 
ended differently. This attempt at a personal union 
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might then have become a political union as well. 
Queen Margaret on succeeding to the throne in 1388 
settled with dispatch all controversies about the suc- 
cession by adopting Erik, grandson of her sister Inge- 
borg. In 1397 representatives of the three countries 
met at Kalmar to consolidate what is known as the 
Kalmar Union and to acknowledge this youth, Erik 
of Pomerania, as regent. A century earlier Sweden had 
established its rule in Finland; and so the vast new 
realm came to be bounded on the south by the Baltic 
Sea and the frontiers of Germany, on the east by Rus- 
sian wilderness, and on the north by polar ice. 

As for Queen Margaret herself, very little is told 
of her story. Certainly she knew how to use her wealth 
and power, and all her acts reveal that she was far- 
seeing. She traveled extensively and achieved a repu- 
tation for beauty and wisdom. Her shrewdness in 
statesmanship was not unlike that of Queen Elizabeth 
of England. The youth Erik, though likable, was 
weak and failed in many of the attempts that she 
would have carried through to success. In 1405 he 
married Philippa, daughter of Henry IV of England. 
Queen Margaret died in 1412, and even before a 
quarter century had passed there were signs in Sweden 
of growing rebellion against this dynastic union. 

Historians who write about the period tend to dwell 
on the opportunities lost at this time when the stage 
seemed set for a union of three countries bound by 
the same racial ties, similarities in language and social 
customs. And add those historians the union ought 
to have worked since there was no highly developed 
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sense of nationality. Perhaps a reverse interpretation 
is the truer. Just because of the want of clear-cut na- 
tional patterns and national strength, the three coun- 
tries were suspicious, watchful and determined to 
point out every lapse from maintenance of equality. 
Erik appointed bailiffs to take charge of the Swedish 
provinces, but himself resided at the central seat of 
this dynastic union, Copenhagen. He failed and was 
dethroned in 1437. The whole trend of the later his- 
tory of the three countries bears out the hypothesis 
that not weakness but strength of nationality is one 
of the basic values in a free and lasting union. 

In the eighteenth century Denmark trusted once 
more to military prowess and cast its lot on the side 
of the conquering Corsican who for a time seemed to 
be creating a United States of Europe. Again came 
reverses, and the nineteenth was the grim, disastrous 
century for Denmark. As a part of their campaign 
against Napoleon, the English sacked Copenhagen in 
1801 and carried off the whole Danish fleet seven 
years later. In 1814, Denmark lost Norway to Sweden. 
In 1848 the southern province, Holstein, came under 
German rule. In 1857, Denmark was forced to give 
up its role as mistress of the Sound, collecting dues 
from all ships passing into or out of the Baltic. In- 
stead, by international agreement, with a generous 
reimbursement, it created a Free Port within the 
Great Port at Elsinore, which by this arrangement 
was converted into an important, peaceful interna- 
tional center for commerce. In 1864 came another 
defeat as the Germans, launched on their new role of 
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pan-Germanism under Bismarck, captured the fortress 
Dybbol and carried off claims to possession of the 
province of Slesvig. A German offer to Sweden to 
share in partitioning off Denmark was rejected. 

For a decade or two Sweden (including Norway) 
and Denmark had been playing with the ideal of a 
Scandinavianism that would unite the three states 
against a common enemy. This became the favorite 
policy of King Charles XV of Sweden, and with 
exalted fervor he kept assuring his neighbor king to 
the south, Frederick VII, that Denmark could always 
count on the military strength of Sweden and Norway 
in time of actual danger. In these two countries there 
was much popular enthusiasm for Scandinavianism. 
But some of the nearest counselors of the Swedish 
king were cautious, and France and England as well 
proved reticent about helping Denmark in the critical 
moment, and so by one of those quick changes in 
diplomacy that have become a familiar spectacle in 
the turbulent Europe of these our own thirties, the 
promised aid was lacking. From that day Scandina- 
vianism as a word was taboo. 

For Denmark, this has been a story of recession 
and defeat. But it was only alien empire that had 
crumbled in the early centuries. Even before the 
Slesvig disaster, the country had made a fresh start on 
the basis of internal improvements, and in a new era 
there are no imperial dreams and no suggestions of 
military strength for aggression. A little State in the 
North, in other words, is maturing for statehood. 
Something invigorating comes in the transition from 
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battlefield to conquest of waste heath that added as 
much area as that of the lost southern buffer terri- 
tory. From now on the problems are constitutional 
reforms, economic reorganization, establishment of 
schools for the people, common-sense facing of reali- 
ties, rational planning. And meanwhile thinkers have 
begun to create an empire of the spirit. 



II 



The "Melancholy Dane" 

THE FIRST DANE you meet is likely to be smiling. 
Likewise the next and the next, and, as you remember 
that there are 3,749,000 Danes in all, you conclude 
that this must be a happy, contented nation. The 
"melancholy Dane/' then, is a misnomer. Years ago, 
coming by ferry from Malmo to Copenhagen, I had 
a vivid impression of a marked transition from the 
seriousness of Sweden to the gemyt, or cordial friend- 
liness, that is specifically Danish. It was a holiday 
afternoon, and as we approached the harbor we 
pushed into a rainbow of colors from the gold of the 
sunlight, the deep azure of the Sound with the 
emerald of groves outlining the water front Lange- 
linle, the crimson and white of the flags flying from 
ocean liner or yacht. Then came a sight of the long 
succession of city roofs with a patina of green for their 
copper tiles, the flaming brick of the Old Bourse with 
lazy coils snaking their way up its spires, a high sum- 
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mit from which gleamed the facade of the Grundtvig 
Church like a gigantic pipe organ. There is every- 
where a suggestion of practical thrift and abundance, 
with always that undercurrent of something casual 
and easy-going. 

In Copenhagen, it is a temptation for visitors to 
exaggerate what is tranquil, even sleepy, in the Danish 
way of living. Life glides by, muted, on rubber tires, 
as thousands upon thousands of bicycles spin silently 
in and out of squares and streets as a symbol of the 
pronounced individualism of the Danes, who would 
rather live the simple life than find themselves regi- 
mented into rank and file by amassed wealth and 
power. This bicycle habit was all to the good late in 
1939 when the war with the threat of shortage of 
petrol curtailed the use of motor cars. Tivoli, the 
beloved amusement park in the center of the capital, 
is neither boisterous nor tawdry, but is truly a gath- 
ering place for holiday groups from all parts of the 
country. Restaurants everywhere are usually over- 
crowded, and much as in Stockholm you often feel 
that the heavy appetizer, smorrebrod (plus), and beer 
would gain by being less ubiquitous. Perhaps the 
prevalent smile is a bit irritating at times, especially 
if you suspect that it is at your expense or accompa- 
nies some spog 9 farcical joking, that savors of a plati- 
tude. Why the women who smoke should happen to 
fix on little black cigars, is something of a puzzle. 
Folkways, however, are always puzzling to the out- 
sider. Spoken Danish has a throaty, guttural sound, 
unlike a lightness of rikssvenska (King's Swedish) or 
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the musical lilt of Norwegian. These are some of the 
outlines on the reverse side of the shield, but you 
never concentrate on them for long, since in a thou- 
sand different ways daily life in Denmark conspires 
to restore your equilibrium and good humor. 

The tranquil countrysides suggest an air of mod- 
erate well-being. I think of many visits to seaside re- 
sorts and cathedral towns, from Elsinore on the Sound 
to Ribe on the west coast facing Dogger Bank, an 
underseas rocky bridge that partially connects Den- 
mark and England. There have also been those cross- 
country runs by the fast express Englander from 
Copenhagen to Esbjerg, when I might be off for a 
summer in the British Isles and from the train win- 
dows look out upon the fertile lowland farms with 
fields ripening for harvests. All around are only the 
flat, horizontal stretches. So far as I know, the Danes 
never mention altitude except on the occasions when 
they tell you that their only "mountain" is Him- 
melbjerget, the Mount of Heaven, which towers five 
hundred and fifty feet high, or when they dwell affec- 
tionately on their king, Christian X, who is the tallest 
monarch in the world. 

Denmark proper is about half the size of Scotland 
or twice that of the State of Massachusetts. The urban 
and rural populations are fairly evenly divided, since 
agriculture, with fishing, occupies a little more than 
one half and industry the other. There are fewer 
hedgerows here than in old-time England, because 
they have given way to the modern intensive methods 
of farming with tillage of every foot of productive soil. 
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However, it was not England and not Sweden that 
offered the dynamic contrasts that were to throw into 
bold relief for me the specific Danish pattern of life 
and way of thinking. In 1930, again on my favorite 
summer pursuit of Viking trails, I had crossed the 
southern border of Jutland to see the excavations of 
the old Viking and Frisian trade center, Hedeby, near 
Slesvig. We rounded an arc of the Gulf of Slien and 
came suddenly upon the site. Already at a distance we 
imagined that we could hear the even tap, tap, tap 
of the spades and shovels that fairly sifted rather than 
lifted the soil where the old foundations of houses 
had been exposed. We might have been hearing the 
rhythm of verse as some skald recited lines from 
"Havamal" or other parts of the Elder Edda. But now 
no voices reached human ears, save the German of 
the archaeologists who received us with friendly 
greetings. As for Hedeby, it guarded well its secrets, 
and so, 

"Little town, thy streets forevermore 
Will silent be, and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e'er return." 

All in all, there were insistent reminders of the North. 
A little beyond this site are the obliterated contours 
of Danevirke, the fortress wall built by Gotrek and in 
the days of Gorm the Old restored by his queen, 
Thyra. Through the centuries it remained the south- 
ern outpost of Scandinavia. Rune stones have been 
removed from the Hedeby grounds to the museum in 
Schleswig; by force of surviving numbers this type o 
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relic belongs unequivocally to the North. A mili- 
tarized, invading Germany under Bismarck ignored 
such testimony of the ages. 

In Schleswig, the city, contacts with present-day 
Germany were resumed for us, and even in those 
days 1930 there was a prevalence of uniformed men 
and a trace of a Junker spirit. At the frontier the cus- 
toms officials were somewhat condescendingly indif- 
ferent to those of us who were proceeding north from 
Flensburg. To describe Denmark as we saw it again, 
with all the absence of officialdom and bureaucracy, is 
like resting in the rich fullness of an August day or 
drinking in effulgence of light and beauty under the 
harvest moon. There was a sense of maturity, that 
sense of a State ripe for statehood. 

Five years later on a holiday journey from Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Koln, Aachen, Diisseldorf, 
Bremen, Hamburg, I came back to Copenhagen via 
Warnemiinde and the eastern sea and bridge route. 
Owing to the usual Monday closing of museums in 
Diisseldorf, my attention happened to fix on an exhi- 
bition of Luftschutz in one of the large halls in the 
museum square. Hundreds of children were trooping 
in and out, and for a modest admission fee any one 
was entitled to enter and see this unique type of chil- 
dren's day. In the first of the eight or ten large rooms 
hung a wall list of the "enemies 1 * of Germany, includ- 
ing practically all the Great Powers of Europe as well 
as the United States. In groups of twenty or more, 
those children were being taken through by lecturing 
guides; many were women of matronly type whose 
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stentorian German alone ought to have been convinc- 
ing. These youngsters were told that they must be 
ready; that is, they were learning the Nazi version, 
Preparedness is all 

This was the science of modern air warfare. We 
saw bottles of the poison gas "that the enemy would 
use" the trade-marks happened to be those of Diissel- 
dorf manufacturers and wilted plants demonstrated 
the devastating effects of such gases. We were shown 
miniature models of bombing planes, passed in and 
out o miniature shelters, viewed wall photographs 
of destroyed town areas and looked upon noncom- 
bustible materials needed for the future mechanized 
chemical city. Everything was ultra-modem. But some 
days earlier, voyaging up the Rhine, I had seen whole 
families in the fields harvesting the grain with scythe 
and brawn and without any sign of up-to-date agri- 
cultural equipment. Why modernize only destructive 
implements? And now all those boys and girls were 
being warned of the attacks they must expect from the 
"enemy." One of the guides told me briskly, "For 
nearly a week we've had three to four thousand chil- 
dren here daily/ 9 

It was late afternoon the day I reached Copenhagen. 
Sunlight was streaming through the station square and 
over Raadhusplats where the two trumpeters, resusci- 
tated out of the Bronze Age, stand gallantly on their 
lofty pedestal. Banteringly the Danes will often re- 
mind one another that those trumpets are sounded 
every time an honest man crosses the square. Whole 
armies of office workers were gliding silently by on 
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their bicycles. The air itself seemed pleasantly, in- 
vigoratingly free, and I heard no talk of fears and 
frontiers. Yet the neighbor to the south was Nazi Ger- 
many, and there was a land border thirty-seven miles 
In length in the Slesvig regions. Two national ideals 
had in this way for me been placed in dramatic jux- 
taposition. It seemed vitally important then, as now, 
to study some of the developments and ideas that in 
Denmark determine national conduct and action. 

Surely Denmark has had its fill of remembered 
wrongs since the days when Shakespeare resurrected 
Hamlet's father's ghost and made him walk the para- 
pets of Kronborg Castle at Elsinore, demanding re- 
venge in the time-honored way of the Senecan for- 
mula for tragedies. But those dark crypts of the castle 
have also another oldest inhabitant. As the school chil- 
dren tell the story, Holger Danske is sitting here and 
sleeping away the centuries. He dreams that he sees 
all that is happening In Denmark, and he has sat there 
so long that his flowing beard has grown fast between 
the cracked stone slabs of the floor. It is this indiffer- 
enceoutsiders call it blatant that causes them to 
turn for rapport to the perennial line, the quotation 
about something's being "rotten in the state of Den- 
mark/' The Danes themselves are philosophers. Let 
Holger Danske sleep on, they say, for if real danger 
threatens, this ethereal guardian spirit is the first to 
hear and come to the aid of the country. What could 
be more appropriate than discovering a legend of 
trust like this In friendly Denmark? 
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III 

West Winds 

LONG BEFORE THE middle of the nineteenth century 
there had been undercurrents of fresh westerly winds 
blowing in from France and England. In his "L'Esprit 
des Lois/' the French philosopher Montesquieu had 
elaborated his theory of causality wherewith he set 
out to prove that climate and environment are basic 
factors in creating individuality. Hence the North- 
erner was a type true to himself and should not be 
judged according to classical or Continental models. 
In 1755 the Swiss historian Paul Henri Mallet had 
published his history of Denmark with its sharp dif- 
ferentiation between Celtic and Norse mythology. 
From Iceland had come a mass of saga lore inde- 
pendent of Greek and Latin traditions, and it helped 
to release all of Scandinavia from a threatened 
thralldom to German romanticism. On the theory 
that man was by nature good, Rousseau in France 
had begun to urge an advance to nature and to de- 
fend his assurance that society can be made to express 
that goodness. From the England of the nineteenth 
century came such specific examples of change as the 
Rochdale plan of co-operation in industry, a liber- 
alism that advocated free trade, the emphasis on 
utilitarianism and the ideals of the greatest good for 
the greatest number. Darwin had launched his theo- 
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rles of evolution. In the United States a new home- 
stead law in the Middle West was offering not theory 
but tangible opportunities for pioneering, and a 
stream o emigration was threatening to become an 
avalanche of disaster for Denmark. 

Out of such a setting arose the great leader and 
thinker, N. V. S. Grundtvig. He was already a young 
man of twenty-one in 1801 when the English, in re- 
sistance to the Denmark that was an ally of Napoleon, 
had attacked Copenhagen, and he lived until 1872, 
eight years after his country had submitted to the loss 
of Slesvig to Germany. In those ninety-two highly 
eventful years he was able to develop a national as 
well as a personal consciousness. First there had been 
the inspiration from the young men who were re- 
sponding to the influences of the Romantic Revival. 
Some of this came directly from Germany, but Scan- 
dinavia also had great resources in all the old saga 
lore. Grundtvig began his career with translations of 
Saxo and of the English epic "Beowulf/' and in that 
connection made his first visits to England. There he 
saw how new theories of education were being ap- 
plied at Rugby and how liberalism was creating ad- 
vanced ideals in government. 

One of his outstanding contributions was a more 
liberal outlook on religion. He made neither dogma 
nor church or cathedral but the 'living word" his 
point of departure. Through his power of speech, 
man stands as a species apart from the rest of the 
animal kingdom, and the spoken word has its own 
entity, an influence incommensurable. Here comes all 
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but a reminder of the pre-saga days when Scandinavia 
used runes primarily for magic. The written symbols 
were often a curse or exorcism. In Iceland also the 
skalds or saga-tellers would say that words had the 
magical effect, as they were spoken, of retaining their 
identity inside the recipient or listener, and acting as 
a leaven. Grundtvig applied the idea to religion. Out 
under the open skies or in the humblest of workhouse 
chapels he would depend on the word, spoken or 
sung, to create the mysticism of faith, a living faith 
that was resurrected each day and made the basis of 
action and conduct. In this strong leader's mind the 
idea was sound, but naturally without the support of 
dogma or creed it was easily misinterpreted and mis- 
applied. Not always in a friendly spirit, his followers 
became known as "Merry Christians/' What he had 
done was to shatter dogma as the center of gravity and 
make each day or hour and not the events of Golgotha 
and Bethlehem of eighteen centuries ago the crucial 
moment for Christians. 

As he advocated "all for all," he aided those who 
were trying to apply the Rochdale principles of co- 
operatives to rural Danish productive industries. In 
agriculture a complete revolution took place, and in 
both production and consumption co-operation has 
become the dominant force, as embracing all the farms 
of the country. For the main products, milk, butter, 
eggs, bacon, the co-operatives are in control, and they 
have had a stabilizing effect ever since the end of the 
nineteenth century because ownership has been ex- 
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tended to the many instead of staggered as private 
enterprise. 

And the idea of the "living word" was diverted also 
into the field of education. We can judge how little 
had been done even to introduce public schools any- 
where in Scandinavia by looking at the literature of 
a hundred years ago. Many of the most outstanding 
writers Grundtvig's grandfather was a pastor had 
grown up in a rural parsonage. In other words, the 
Church had teen a focal point in dissemination of 
knowledge. And when thinkers like Grundtvig or the 
popular Swedish poet Esaias Tegner tried to reconcile 
the classical and the Christian tradition their minds 
temporarily gave way under the strain. But through a 
living faith G-rundtvig had a source for recuperation. 

His point of departure, much the same as Rous- 
seau's, was a belief in man's essential goodness and in 
a power to create institutions that would be a symbol 
of the lofty. He wanted schools for the common 
people. But the instruction must then also serve the 
common needs of everyday living, without emphasis 
on entrance examinations, tests and credits. In gen- 
eral, he planned courses in the liberal arts with an 
underemphasis on the needs for technical training. 
For each center he tried to find dominant leaders who 
could make their personality a vital influence, and he 
insisted on the informal contacts of teachers in close 
contact with the students. 

One of his followers, Christian Kold, was the real 
pioneer in translating Grundtvig theory into reality. 
Today there are some sixty folk high schools or peo- 
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pie's colleges in the country. Despite many changes 
and adaptations of courses of study, the basic prin- 
ciple remains. Students gather freely from day to day 
through a short term and live in halls in a democratic 
spirit and the ideals they absorb are those of modern 
social democracy. Although the first schools of this 
type were established already in the 1 840*8, it took 
two or three decades before they were a positive edu- 
cational influence. The first generations have come 
and gone, and many of those who are now in public 
positions have had their training here. Their contri- 
bution today is toward additional broad enlighten- 
ment of the people. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
peasant was little better than a serf. The law that no 
one between the ages of fourteen and thirty-six 
should be permitted to move was applied specifically 
to the tenant farmers since it gave their masters, who 
were responsible for the military strength of the 
country, the power to aid in conscription. Ludvig 
Holberg, the dramatist, has repeatedly depicted the 
deplorable state of the workers and indirectly in this 
way pointed to the need for reforms in their living 
conditions. In 1788 came the abandonment of this 
system of villenage. The State remained an absolute 
monarchy until 1 849, when Frederick VII introduced 
the modern parliamentary system. For practically two 
decades there was constant experimentation and un- 
rest, and the constitution of 1866 supplanted the other 
four that had been tried out during this period. 

That same year saw the beginning of the great 
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task of reclamation and reforestation of the Jutland 
heath. Following his war service, Colonel Enrico 
Dalgas had been mapping highways on the peninsula, 
with geology and botany as his special interests; and 
he hoped by conquering the heather to "win back 
within what we have lost without/' This is the fa- 
miliar slogan that comes after defeat and loss of ter- 
ritory. The Swedish poet Esaias Tegner had pro- 
pounded it after 1809, when Sweden lost Finland. 
Some years ago in Spain, the late philosopher Una- 
muno heard that his countrymen were preaching the 
same doctrine following the loss of the Philippines 
and Cuba. Believing in war, suggesting that true 
nobility first emerges when victor and vanquished 
meet on the battlefield after the decisive contest, he 
identified such hopes of regeneration with defeatism 
and claimed that those who advocate such thinking, 
demanding moderation and foresight, are usually the 
ones who practice the virtues the least. And the Spain 
of his day was riding swiftly toward the civil war that 
has recently ended. The story took another turn in 
Denmark. Dalgas, pioneer of the moors, began reso- 
lutely to burn the heather, plow the land and perhaps 
continue for two or three seasons to plow without 
sowing. Soon he had the movement under way that 
was to restore half of the four thousand square miles 
of arid moorlands, more territory in effect than Den- 
mark had lost on the southern border. When the 
newly set out spruce trees refused to grow and still 
did not die, the experts created a windshield of firs 
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that had to be thinned out or cut down entirely after 
the original forests got their start. 

From now on begins the era of scientific farming 
in the country. In short, scientific common sense is 
the modern substitute for militarism and imperialism. 
The farmers were aided by the co-operative move- 
ment, which eliminated the middleman, and began to 
sell their products direct to England. The first steam- 
ship line between the two countries had been operat- 
ing since 1848. Denmark, despite the limited area, 
soon was the foremost exporter of butter in the world 
and was the first to introduce a national trade-mark 
for that product. Up to the time of the World War, 
Great Britain took about 60% of Danish exports, 
Germany took about 25% and the remainder was 
widely distributed among other countries. 

Meanwhile there was rapid development in engi- 
neering, inventions and private industry. After the 
Sound tolls were discontinued in 1857 came a general 
state of depression, but when Copenhagen was made 
a free port in 1894 there was a rapid change for the 
better. The story of modern Denmark includes the 
wide developments in shipping with the founding of 
the East Asiatic Company; the discoveries in electro- 
magnetism by H. C. Orsted, the pioneering work of 
the Tietgens in banking and the telegraph and tele- 
phone industry; the discoveries of the therapeutic 
values in light by N. R. Finsen, born in the Faroe 
Islands, who in 1903 received the Nobel Prize in 
Medicine; the smokeless merchant marine achieved by 
the inventor Ivar Knudsen through the application 
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of the Diesel oil principle; and the efforts of the Carls- 
berg family to stop the high consumption of brandy 
by substituting a good beer, which amassed an enor- 
mous wealth that has been distributed generously in 
foundations to make Copenhagen a museum city, the 
"Athens of the North/' 

The Social Democratic Party in the early eighties 
soon became a formidable rival political interest that 
challenged the old conservative ways of thinking. The 
first sharp clashes were on the question of national 
defense. The Estrup Government resisted all attacks 
during the nineteen years it was in power, from 1 875 
to 1893. The Liberals made repeated attempts to cap- 
ture a majority, and in 1909 came the first strong 
consolidation of the Left wing under the Zahle Min- 
istry. The fact that the premier, Herluf Zahle, was 
the son of a shoemaker was all to the good in an 
electorate growing constantly more radical. However, 
parties of all colors and faiths have helped to put 
through the wide program of public improvements 
and progressive measures which have raised the gen- 
eral standard of living. This includes old age pen- 
sions, workers' compensation, trade unions, employers' 
associations, unemployment insurance and, more re- 
cently under Social Democratic government, subsidies 
for housing and rural relief. 

The literature of these decades mirrors ways of 
thinking and living. With 'Telle the Conqueror," 
Martin Andersen Nexo wrote the first stirring pro- 
letarian novel of Scandinavia to have a world-wide 
appeal. In it he told of a youth, caught up In the 
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pioneering excitement over Marxist theory, who be- 
came a leader in a great strike and was therefore sent 
to prison. The three volumes of the long novel reveal 
all stages of his development, including the last when 
he comes out again and decides on a course between 
the two extremes as he identifies himself with the 
co-operative movement. In "Ditte" the author has 
portrayed a woman of the people, a working woman 
with as clear a vision of humane values as the one that 
guides Pelle. She is a Madonna of the North in pro- 
letarian ideology, a mother of the race of strong and 
enlightened laborers who want to help shape the 
world they live in. 

Even more vividly in his own memoirs that he is 
now writing in fictionized form, Nexo tells of the 
pathos of childhood in a home where money went for 
drink. In the brewery where the father worked, the 
men were encouraged to take part of their pay in 
kind, and a youngster of five was called upon to care 
for the baby brother while the parents went out to 
work for the day. The removal to the island of Born- 
holm offered a little breathing space, with visions of 
the rights of labor when some one in passing tells of 
Marxist theory and a prospect of an open door to a 
world of men through folk high school courses. As the 
author veers toward the extreme Left, he is less con- 
vincing because he is too often inconsistent. 

Among the Danes the ideal of democracy has never 
been static but is constantly being tested. Like An- 
taeus, it must return and touch mother earth in order 
to gain fresh strength and vitality. Incidently, that 
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wordvitality was one I heard repeatedly during a 
visit in the country, and when I mentioned that fact 
some one responded quickly, "Ah, it's a sign of weak- 
ness. If we really possessed vitality, we probably 
should never mention it." So much for Danish acu- 
men and power of too critical self-analysis. Henrik 
Pontoppidan, Nobel prize winner in literature with 
Karl Gjellerup in 1917, has been ruthless as in his 
series of novels, "Lykke Per/' "The Promised Land" 
or "The Kingdom of the Dead/' he has dissected not 
so much democracy as the thing it has become. It is 
one thing in the mind that evolves it but takes on 
another entity as many minds reach out to receive it. 
Also he, the veteran author of the country, is now 
writing his memoirs, and as he records hardships, 
both personal and national, he achieves a dualism of 
a material world and the kingdom of faith created by 
the spirit invincible and immune to defeat. To trace 
such humanism, we need to look back to its dawning 
in the Denmark of the sixteenth century. 



IV 



Empire of the Spirit 

I LIKE TO remember the summer afternoon in 1930 
when a ferry from the Swedish coast landed us on the 
island of Ven in the Sound. Of all the citadels of the 
past in the North, this is one of my favorites. A pony 
cart took our luggage, and we walked up the incline 
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to the inn because there are no motor cars here In 
this one of many nothing-to-see places that are my 
delight in Europe. At night we had only candles to 
go to bed by. But overhead was the canopy o stars, 
unchanged since the last decades of the sixteenth cen- 
tury when Tycho Brahe, the Danish astronomer, con- 
verted Yen into a citadel for the free, inquiring, ob- 
serving human spirit. A little museum has been put 
up to his memory beside the rough stone foundations 
which are all that are left of the chateau, Uranieborg, 
and the observatory, Stjerneborg, that he built here. 
There are plans now to reconstruct its crypts-he had 
to have these underground caverns so that the wind 
would not shake his instruments and it is hoped the 
work may be completed in time for the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth in 1946. Even now, for 
some one who recalls his story, the whole island sug- 
gests Tycho memories and all the devastation and bit- 
terness that came after his twenty years at work when 
his will clashed with that of the new monarch, Chris- 
tian IV, and he took the step of leaving first Ven and 
then Denmark and so becoming an exile from his 
country. 

In the North of that period, Tycho stands out as 
the master rebel. He had protested against authorita- 
rianism in the Church. As a nobleman's son, he de- 
fied his family's ideas of class and, as they put it, mar- 
ried beneath him. He had ignored their wishes that 
he should study law, because ever since the night of 
November 11, 1572, when he had discovered the new 
star in the constellation Cassiopeia, astronomy had 
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been his one compelling interest. In the course of the 
twenty years, he kept observing the heavens and mak- 
ing careful records. His own guess about the universe 
proved to be inadequate, but it was based on what he 
had observed, without rash jumping to conclusions. 
As he rejected the Copernican theory and took a 
stand between the Ptolemaic and the Copernican, he 
stated that the required proofs that the earth was 
round were lacking. In the true spirit of modern 
science, he depended on what he observed, and all 
the records he left, when he settled down in Prague, 
fortunately fell into the hands of Kepler, who made 
them the basis for his now famous planetary laws. 

There was something jubilant about this whole 
latter half of the sixteenth century when northern 
Europe was responding to the renaissance growing 
out of the revival of learning. In France, Montaigne 
had been reveling in the widened horizons that had 
come a century earlier with the discovery of America, 
and as the true humanist he resisted the somber find- 
ings of Ecclesiastes, the Preacher, and declared that 
the "most manifest sign of wisdom is a constant joy; 
her state is like that of superlunary things, always 
serene." In England, Shakespeare had come up to 
London from Stratford, and in 1590-92 was writing 
his great classic about Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
And Denmark, under the royal patronage of Fred- 
erick II, was enjoying an "age of gold*' in the arts 
and sciences. In his work, Tycho Brahe was objective, 
dogged, relentless in the interest of his science, and 
today, just because all the splendor at Ven was de- 
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stroyed, there Is manifold confirmation of his faith, as 
inscribed on one of his instruments: "We live in the 
spirit; everything else is mortal/' Even this was per- 
sonal, objective observation, basic for progress in 
science. 

Two centuries later came another Danish thinker 
who also created an empire of the spirit. Soren Kierke- 
gaard was practically forgotten and ignored by his 
contemporaries. Now his name has been revived. I 
recall that suggestion, "Read Kierkegaard/' made to 
me in Geneva, and other references to his way of 
thinking as I have heard them in Paris, Oxford, 
Reykjavik, Stockholm and New York. Perhaps there 
is a good reason for the renaissance in our day to 
counteract propaganda and mass appeals and seeming 
faith that salvation for economic or spiritual ills can 
be found outside self. Tycho had pleaded for ob- 
jectivity. Now Kierkegaard was as ruthless an apostle 
of subjectivity when he declared that only the thing 
you experience wholly can be truth for you. 

It was by resolute determination that for himself 
he adopted a role of being a hermit in society. He 
had no followers but many were ready to ridicule. 
Nor could he very well have demanded much recog- 
nition since he set himself squarely against the "all 
for all" of the popular leader, Grundtvig. In some 
respects the Grundtvig social gospel had had ramifi- 
cations not wholly successful. Kierkegaard renounced 
the worlda seeming contradiction because of his 
theory that life must be lived in context. For him 
there was only spiritual context. Distinguishing be- 
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tween "Christianity and the thing it has become, 
Christendom/' he deplored that anything like the 
civilization mankind was producing should have been 
named after Christ. In his own logic, he was relent- 
less. His one plea was for the development of the in- 
dividual, the Enkelte. The process of experiencing 
truth, and accepting only what has been so experi- 
enced, created not the superman but the essence of 
true humility. There were no halfway measures, for 
in his childhood he had been trained by a father who 
as a Wolffian had taught him that you can what you 
will. When such willing was directed toward a spir- 
itual goal, he became mystic and poet, writing in 
prose. 

One of the processes he advocated was gjentagelse, 
repetition. In his use the word meant either retracing 
or rebirth. He insisted that it was something different 
from what the Greeks called "Recollection," because 
of the retracing forward. Once he went back to a site 
in Germany just to try to relive some experience to- 
ward this end of the deepening of experience. Here is 
the suggestion of the parabola, the upward and back- 
ward swing and the increased sureness in gliding for- 
ward. Something happens in the process. You take a 
leap that lands you on another course. Then gjenta- 
gelse is truly rebirth. In biology a new species comes 
likewise through mutation. 

Kierkegaard had a profound influence on a few of 
the young men who were growing to manhood in the 
mid-nineteenth century or learning about his phi- 
losophy after his death. Ibsen always declared that he 
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owed nothing to this Danish philosopher, and yet a 
Kierkegaard disciple had been pastor of the rural 
church on the western coast of Norway, near Bergen, 
where the Norwegian dramatist spent his childhood. 
And what is "Brand" but a tragedy that shows some 
one who misinterprets the willing and all but misses 
the final acceptance of a Deus caritatis? Strindberg 
tried to convert gjentagelse> a repeating without the 
attention to repeating forward, into a dramatic tech- 
nique and applied it to scenes in both his "Dream 
Play" and "Road to Damascus." And the Danish 
critic, Georg Brandes, who wrote his succession of 
studies on Shakespeare and other great men, was con- 
centrating on the Enkelte, the individual. 

In the Danish succession of leadership in thought 
and practice during the past fifty years, this type of 
Kierkegaardian subjectivity, of accepting the truth 
wholly, of eliminating the gulf between the Ideal and 
conduct, has been applied brilliantly in another con- 
text, namely, in the field of statesmanship as it affects 
Denmark in relation to world issues. Taking the long 
leap, which may startle some reader, we find this prin- 
ciple of Enkelte, the individual, the Isolated response, 
by mutation becoming unilateral action as applied to 
one of the most complex problems humanity faces, the 
question of what really constitutes the "vital Interests 
of a small country, a neutral. 

Over a period of sixty years in Denmark national 
defense has been a moot Issue. Many leaders have 
clung to the conservative pattern, but over and over 
at the polls a majority has put the men at the helm 
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who most persistently have advocated disarmament or 
drastic reduction of arms. Caught between two great 
belligerent powers in the World War, thereafter 
neighbor to militarized Nazism, today caught again 
between the two belligerents, this little country has 
been insisting that it cannot enter the armaments race. 
With the world as it is, protests some one, this is fool- 
hardy and suicidal. Yet we are here concerned with a 
nation that is the oldest continuing State in Europe. 
And there is a guiding note in the succession of po- 
litical thinking that has crystallized this philosophy. 



V 

In the Danish Succession 

AFTER THE SLESVIG defeat, the defense groups began 
an active campaign for militarization of Denmark 
along the lines laid down by Bismarck for Germany. 
Through those nineteen years when the Estrup Gov- 
ernment was in power the question was agitated, and 
the premier with deep conviction on more than one 
occasion personally made himself responsible for a 
provincial budget after the Left had attempted an 
overthrow of the conservative forces. After 1884, when 
the Socialists captured two seats for Copenhagen, came 
the beginning of a united opposition. But still for ten 
years Estrup continued to hold his own and strengthen 
the fortifications of the capital by land and sea. The 
Deuntzer Government, in 1901, was the first to repre- 
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sent clear-cut democratic principles. An increasingly 
liberal-radical trend put in the Zahle Ministry in 
1909, and it came back in 1913 on a radical-socialist 
platform. 

The most dramatic attack on the Estrup program 
had been made by a young journalist, Viggo Hdrup, 
who one day after he had been listening to the pleas 
for adding one hundred million kroner to the budget 
for defense, suddenly called out, "Vad kan det nytte?" 
(What's the use?). That baffling question has ever 
since been looked upon as something of a classic 
among the groups known as Defense Nihilists. There 
was no "dangerous internationalism" among them, no 
lack of patriotism, no lack of love of country, but as 
radicals they were determined to try to keep out the 
policies that, as they approve increased defense, also 
more firmly intrench the vested interests in arma- 
ments. To many conservatives, this stand was at least 
heresy if not even treason. In much of his work Horup 
had that way of startling his public, and on this occa- 
sion he was successful, for the increase was not granted. 
He was a pioneer among the journalists who make a 
name in politics, and strictly within his own field he 
became outstanding as editor of the newly established 
daily Politiken, still today leading in liberal-radical 
thinking. 

There were many in the Denmark of more than a 
half century ago who were realizing that militarism 
would never again be the way out for the country. 
Henrik Pontoppidan, Nobel prize winner and veteran 
novelist, as he now writes his memoirs, is telling of his 
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own change o faith. As an untutored lad o seven in 
the early sixties, when the Slesvig defeat caused Ger- 
man soldiers to push into Jutland, he was captivated 
by the joyous escape from humdrum village life, 
plunged as he was into a world of gilt buttons gleam- 
ing on the uniforms of the foreign officers. In maturity 
he learned to know the difference between true values 
and a slavish Junkerism designed to impress subordi- 
nates with the idea that the invading army officers 
were higher beings, demigods. When the bicycle first 
put in its appearance in Randers in 1871, it became 
the substitute symbol for him and for others, a smooth- 
running, muted symbol of independence and democ- 
racy. Throughout his writing career he has been say- 
ing that for democracy to succeed individuals must 
recognize the right of freedom both for self and for 
others. 

A Danish categorical imperative Is emerging. It is 
nothing more nor less than the "Do unto others" made 
familiar by the Gospels, by Confucius, by the human- 
ism of men's high hopes, but it is being restated as a 
national code of conduct. It is strikingly unlike the 
totalitarian principle, "Do others before they do you" 
or "Do others as they do you/' that has prevailed In 
the late 1930*5 with their international lawlessness and 
reigns of terror. In Denmark the new way of thinking 
came from the peace groups and was later restated by 
political leaders as International doctrine. 

What these Danish thinkers are aiming for is a per- 
manent neutralization of their country, a step evolving 
through organic growth and not through temporary 
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pact from bloc or neighbors among the Great Powers. 
Thinking the thing through, some of the most cou- 
rageous leaders apply the principle as follows: Practi- 
cal pacifism demands there shall be no preparations 
to arm against any potential enemy and, what is more, 
no recognition of a potential enemy. They are trying 
to create a new body politic, so to speak, a new inter- 
national humanism. As for national expenditure, it 
must go to education, bettering of social conditions, 
establishment of an enlightened social democracy. 
Here is the Kierkegaard principle, "Only the thing 
you experience wholly is truth for you/' put into prac- 
tice. Even he admitted theoretically that life must be 
lived in context. And for liberal pacifism the context 
now as always is a world in arms. 

There are many in Denmark who have been point- 
ing out this fact, and because of their initiative and 
determination Denmark today is far from defenseless. 
Military experts advocate increases. Just before there 
Is pressure on the Folketing for appropriations the sit- 
uation is always gloomy, but once the demand has 
been met the air clears. There was a defense reorgan- 
ization in 1937, and in September, 1939, after war was 
declared, the Danes put in a coalition government and 
made increases in the budget. We are now in the realm 
of military secrets, but the story at best can reflect 
only a miniature world that is adding to its sentry 
service, bounded as it is by the vast resources of force 
in the hands of Nazi Germany, the Soviet Union, 
France or Great Britain. 

Through the Danish Peace Society, organized in 
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1882 by Frederic Bajer, came the first concerted at- 
tempt to think in terms o permanent neutralization. 
The actual formulation of principle came later. Simi- 
lar steps were taken in Sweden largely at the initiative 
of K. P. Arnoldson, who in 1908 with Bajer was the 
joint recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize. The award 
caused no little consternation as the public declared 
that the names were wholly unfamiliar. The one direct 
method they proposed, in order to achieve neutrality, 
was the substitution of arbitration or conciliation for 
force. In 1 904 Denmark had taken the lead as the first 
country to sign a pact with another State Holland 
never to go to war but to submit all disputes to boards 
of arbitration. Before the World War broke out, there 
were twelve such pacts existing between Denmark and 
other nations. And Sweden and Norway were con- 
tributing a cumulative strength by similar diplomacy. 
For the peace congresses at the Hague, principally the 
one in 1907, the Scandinavian states offered many 
suggestions in the matter of arbitration, but they were 
overruled, principally by Germany, and no joint ac- 
tion was taken. 

There was a government of the Left when the World 
War started, and Dr. Peter Munch as defense minister 
was confronted with the duties of laying mines in the 
surrounding waters that border Denmark. Those who 
began by suggesting that Germany had ordered them 
to be laid in the Sound and the Big Belt were them- 
selves bewildered when the action really worked 
against the interests of that country, especially when 
the British shifted their naval campaign from the 
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North Sea to the Mediterranean. As a "defense ni- 
hilist'* Dr. Munch had been advocating merely a sen- 
try service or a policing of the frontiers, but the na- 
tional emergency was said to call for further measures. 
As his opponents in the Folketing came with jibes 
because of his change of front, he still had recourse 
to the answer that wars were more the result of their 
way of thinking than of his. And his political col- 
league, Thorvald Stauning, who since 1935 has been 
premier of the country, stood firm on his nihilist plat- 
form even in 1915, when, with the war raging, he 
urged that the fortifications by sea around Copen- 
hagen be razed because as a military objective they 
constituted fully as much an element of danger as of 
strength. The Defense Law of 1909 had called for a 
future razing of the forts outside the capital. 

Throughout that war Denmark, like Norway and 
Sweden, remained neutral. All three tried to maintain 
normal commerce with belligerents, and the transit 
trade with sales of vast amounts of contraband helped 
to add to the ephemeral prosperity. Germany looked 
to Denmark as the granary and storehouse of the agri- 
cultural products that formerly had been going largely 
to Great Britain. This is the conventional story of war. 
For Scandinavia, itself war-torn in past centuries, the 
something new and different that emerged was this 
experience of a sustained neutrality. The Danish phi- 
losophy of pacifism had stood the test of fire. Years of 
training for peace had begun to tell. And the stand of 
Denmark today, relatively defenseless, is as nearly as 
is humanly possible one of practical pacifism arrived 
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at by inner conviction and not by some non-Scandi- 
navian international agreement for purposes of op- 
portunism. 



VI 



NOBLE CONDUCT SHOULD be its own reward, but Den- 
mark got an extra "bonus" when the victorious Allies 
in framing the Treaty of Versailles reopened the ques- 
tion of Slesvig and, by establishing the right to a 
plebiscite, restored to the country the northern sec- 
tion, which is now known as South Jutland. I recall a 
summer day at Aabenraa and Sonderberg when some 
Danes took me up to the Dybbol Monument and 
reviewed that story and added, "We have always felt 
very grateful to Woodrow Wilson and know that we 
owe our restoration to Denmark largely to his efforts." 
There was something subdued and wistful in that talk, 
and already then they revealed their determination to 
avoid anything that might create a danger zone out 
of this buffer territory. 

And what a history it has had! It appears in written 
chronicle in Viking times when Charlemagne and 
Gotrek of Denmark, meeting at the Eider River in 
the ninth century, agreed on the boundary line marked 
by the historic fortress Danevirke, south of Hedeby. 
That must have been blurred soon enough, for Sles- 
vig was ceded to Denmark in the eleventh century and 
in the thirteenth again the "historic rights" were con- 
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firmed. In 1326 it passed over to Count Gerhard of 
Holstein, in 1460 to Denmark, in 1658 to the House 
of Holstein-Gottorp, in 1721 to Denmark; and in 
1773 Holstein, too, went to Denmark. The Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 ceded Holstein to Germany, but in 
1846 Christian of Denmark stepped in, and by 1852 
through the Protocol of London it was Christian of 
Gliicksburgwho became known as the Protocol Prince. 
In 1858 Denmark lost Holstein and in 1864 Slesvig. 
(For myself, I find all that as hard to remember as the 
fifteen cases you must follow for the declension of 
nouns and adjectives in Finnish.) 

The question of the plebiscite was settled when the 
peace delegates met in the spring of 1919 at the Hotel 
Crillon in Paris. Dr. Munch as foreign minister was 
one of the invited Danish representatives. With amuse- 
ment M. Clemenceau and his colleagues noted some- 
thing unusual in the Danish procedure. Every vic- 
torious nation bordering on the defeated Germany 
was grabbing all the spoils it could get, and yet when 
they asked if Denmark wanted Holstein, too, Dr. 
Munch declined on behalf of his country. Only the 
principle of self-determination was important. The 
following February the election in the "first zone" 
yielded North Slesvig (now called South Jutland) to 
Denmark, and the March election carried the south- 
ern section for Germany. As it happens, Denmark in 
this way was the only country not in the war that had 
territory given to it. 

It was invited to become one of the original mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, and the decision to 
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enter was made with a minimum of discussion. Nat- 
urally the Slesvig settlement had created a favorable 
impression, but the idea itself of a league fitted into 
the way of thinking that had prevailed in the country 
for thirty-odd years. Joining Sweden and Norway, 
Denmark made reservations regarding Article XVI of 
the Covenant, asked for other modifications from time 
to time, sent representatives with authority to speak, 
stood firm on the demand that the League should be 
representative and include Germany and Russia, 
worked zealously in the committees dealing with hu- 
manitarian problems. And of all delegates from any 
country, perhaps Dr. Munch holds the record for un- 
interrupted attendance at Assembly or Council ses- 
sions if duty has called him. 

Both in Geneva and at home he is known for an 
invincible reserve, but the favorite anecdotes of his 
friends point to his democratic and Spartan way of 
living. One day when he was sweeping the steps of his 
villa in a Copenhagen suburb, King Christian X drove 
by and was seen to smile at finding a member of his 
Cabinet in such a domestic scene. As for that, there is 
nothing the King himself likes better than to be in- 
formal and to be one with his people. He often prefers 
to ride unattended wherever he chooses in the capital. 
One hears very little about court circles and formal 
ceremony. Even Princess Ingrid of Sweden, who is 
now Crown Princess of Denmark, is said also to be 
learning this Danish way of informality. At home in 
Stockholm, her own father, Crown Prince Gustavus 
Adolphus, used to claim jokingly that she was the 
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most "royal" of the whole royal family. Swedes have a 
deep love and respect for court traditions, and In the 
case of Cabinet members meticulously remember the 
three Instances when one says Your Excellency to a 
minister, even if he is a socialist. 

In Denmark, with increasing democratic emphasis 
there is an insistent demand that work shall be pro- 
ductive. Industrial plants must continue to parallel 
agricultural activity. Early In the 1930*8 the country 
was sharply hit by the depression that had caused 
Great Britain to curtail its imports from Denmark. A 
new trade treaty proved very unfavorable, as Britain 
set out instead to encourage trade with Its own Do- 
minions on a preferential agreement. With modern 
rapid transit, Australia and New Zealand had been 
brought near enough to England to supply butter and 
eggs and bacon, the staples in Danish export trade. 
So, as a result of the British curtailment, Denmark 
was forced to turn to Its other large neighbor con- 
sumer, Nazi Germany. 

In Scandinavia and in Finland, some one is always 
talking about a butter surplus. And when I think of 
all the dinners, with bread minus butter, served in 
the best hotels in these countries, I realize that since 
the butter does not reach the table it is sure to accumu- 
late. There Is very little broiling of meats and fish, 
and even for home cooking it is a commonplace to 
see chops and steaks come swimming in fat, not butter 
fat but substitutes. If I were to list some of my pet 
grievances the sort one develops through a prolonged 
stay anywhere abroad this would head my array: the 
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ubiquitous reminders of frying. They actually fry all 
their cooking smells in the North, if the evidence is 
dependable that oozes through the first floor of many 
a country hotel. Also the second of my items would 
have to do with things culinary: the absence of crisp 
lettuce with substitution of the long, melancholy leaf 
variety. 

As for butter consumption, or lack of it in the 
domestic scene, the situation becomes acute in Norway 
in connection with school luncheons for children. 
Some years ago specialists worked out an approved 
menu, now adopted at Geneva as an international 
model. It includes whole wheat bread, cheese or cod- 
liver paste, raw carrot, apple or orange, and milk. 
Strangely enough, margarine is substituted for butter. 
Grant that margarine can be vitamized. It still remains 
margarine. These countries can boast as they will 
about their high standards of living, prosperity in 
normal times, milk and butter pools, Konsum shops, 
trust control boards, the State in industry, the * 'middle 
way/' modern marketing methods that eliminate the 
middleman, superior breeding of cattle, but to me 
there will always be an unconvincing ring about it all 
so long as I remember those fried smells of substitute 
fats and the margarine for the school breakfasts. 

Still, there is the vital question of large-scale pro- 
duction and consumption of agricultural products. I 
recall again the summer of 1935, when I reached 
Copenhagen after a journey from Geneva with the 
stop at Diisseldorf in time for the Luftschiltz exhibi- 
tion. First in Heidelberg, as it was preparing for some 
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Nazi rally, the streets had been crimson with the swas- 
tika flag, and at dawn I had been awakened by the 
sound of inarching feet of men In uniform. All tip the 
Rhine we had watched those harvest scenes with men 
and women using scythes and other antiquated imple- 
ments. And now the Danish capital was offering a 
vivid contrast on the morning when fifty thousand 
farmers in a bondetag marched in from all parts of 
the country and assembled In the courtyard of the 
Royal Palace, where King Christian X stepped out on 
a balcony to receive them. As the head of a constitu- 
tional monarchy, he naturally could do no more than 
suggest a friendly welcome as he assured them that 
he would refer their petition for help to the Govern- 
ment and Folketlng. 

There had been the sharp decline in prices for the 
exports but no easing of the costs of the much-needed 
imports, fertilizers and allied products. Before long, 
relief came both through a Butter Bill at home, peg- 
ging the rate per kilo, and through the decline in 
prices for the raw materials that had to be imported. 
What was most striking in the demonstration, how- 
ever, was the quiet strength of these farmers who came 
marching into Copenhagen to state their case. With- 
out disorder, without radical displays, without the 
need for armed force, the fifty thousand represented 
the spirit of a democracy facing the threat of a crisis 
of national dimensions, and both sides proved ready 
and eager for friendly adjustments. 

The restrictive British policy put Denmark at a 
disadvantage in concluding the trade treaty with Ger- 
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many that was signed early in 1936. And some rumors 
would have it that secret clauses made exorbitant de- 
mands, one calling upon Denmark to send to Berlin 
an advance in some free valuta sterling to be cred- 
ited there in marks, despite the normal expectancy for 
Germany of a favorable trade balance. The latter, it 
was said, could be artificially helped through German 
insistence that Denmark buy products, specific ones 
listed. The declaration of war in September, 1939, 
stimulated the Danish market, since Germany became 
more eager than ever to buy during the North Sea 
blockade or until the Soviet Union can become a 
source of supply. Also Great Britain as a war need 
suspended its recent restrictive trade policy in favor 
of Danish eggs, butter and bacon. 

As for the United States, I recall hearing official 
American representatives from time to time complain 
in Copenhagen that there is so little opportunity for 
exchange of trade between the two countries. In con- 
nection with the New York Fair in 1939, Crown Prince 
Frederick and Crown Princess Ingrid traveled ex- 
tensively in America, and out of that visit has come a 
definite plan for co-operation. Within the field of 
craftsmanship and industrial art, Danish workers have 
made an outstanding record in ceramics and pottery 
and in silver. To the familiar "Copenhagen blue/* 
many new trade-marks have been added. And if ob- 
jects with length, breadth and thickness fail to capture 
American attention, there is still the one contribution 
from the Danish "empire of the spirit" that deserves 
careful study: the determined attempt of the country 
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to work through arbitration and other methods of 
non-violence to establish an organic, permanent neu- 
trality in foreign policy. 

Superficial observers have been assuming of late 
that Denmark has succumbed to Nazi influence. It 
would mean, then, totalitarianism. This is said by 
some who know too well that any totalitarian State 
is coerced into unity by military threat and that the 
very reverse is the principle applied in Denmark. In 
popular representation the trend is increasingly toward 
true democracy. Just the proposed constitutional 
change is evidence enough, for it is based on a shift 
from the existing bicameral system toward the single- 
chamber system of representation. The plan requires 
that, out of a total 210 members of the representative 
bodies, 173 are to be elected by direct vote of the peo- 
ple. These in turn out of their own numbers appoint 
35 to constitute a Rigsting, the remaining 140 serv- 
ing as the Folketing. Supplementing the 35, an equal 
number are to be chosen by proportional representa- 
tion, from lists made up by the political parties, to 
create a total of 70. The advantage in having the first 
35 appointed is that in this way the Folketing can 
control at least half of the other chamber. This plan 
met the approval of the legislative groups, but in 1939 
failed to capture Liberal support in the nation-wide 
referendum. 

Since 1933 Thorvald Stauning has been the premier 
and spokesman on internal issues for the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. During his whole lifetime he is past 
sixty-sixhe has kept his close contacts with the com- 
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mon people. The family name Is the same as the vil- 
lage in West Jutland where he was born and where 
the records in the seventeenth century begin with the 
name of a pastor of the local church. The father was 
a day laborer getting a mere pittance of a few ore per 
hour for cleaning locomotives, and the mother with 
her love of humanity and singing and poetry was an 
ardent sympathizer with the rising labor movement. 
As a youth, the son worked in a cigar factory, but by 
degrees he was enlisted in Social Democratic ranks. 
There had been a move to create interstate labor 
groups in Scandinavia, and a labor congress held in 
Gothenburg had been one of the first steps toward 
internationalism that had attracted Stauning. In the 
main he began to accept the principles of Jaures in 
France, who always pointed out that even the inter- 
nationalist must have a localized field for his endeav- 
ors. The first acute crisis between Danish labor and 
capital came with the great lockout of 1899, which was 
prolonged into the third month and attracted sym- 
pathy even of conservative groups abroad because of 
the consistently patient and rational behavior of the 
workers. This was the period when museums and 
libraries of Copenhagen were filled with workers who 
were eager to put their free time to best advantage. 

In 1906 Stauning made his maiden speech in the 
Folketing. The first time he was invited to form a gov- 
ernment was in 1924. When his party returned to 
power in 1933 he acted also as defense minister, but 
soon he was back in the sole role of premier. Nearly 
all his efforts are focused upon the national issues, 
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and consistently he has remained an advocate of neu- 
trality for his country. Since the important constitu- 
tional change in 1915, special privileges for the rich 
have been stopped, and the labor groups have enjoyed 
full political rights. In his stand on the relation of 
Denmark to other nations, he has had the hearty and 
consistent support of his foreign minister, Dr. Munch. 
Each in turn has at some time served as defense min- 
ister, and they know intimately the technical problems 
of that portfolio* 

The present world rearmament race has often put 
acute pressure on the Cabinet. The most unexpected 
and dramatic episode came in March, 1937, as Premier 
Stauning startled the whole North with a speech made 
at Lund, the university town in southern Sweden. In 
that country the first suggestions for some "co-ordinat- 
ing of military strength" had been quickly converted 
by a few groups Into prospects for a Northern Defense 
Alliance. Premier Stauning opposed any such meas- 
ure. If it had been put through, it might logically be 
assumed that the supreme command should go to 
Sweden, the country of origin of the plan and the 
largest of the Northern bloc. But with his remarks, 
the Danish speaker plunged straight into a hornets' 
nest of defense opinion. And the storm broke with a 
vengeance. 

I recall the excitement in Stockholm, where the 
conservative press, like that of Copenhagen, saw the 
longed-for opportunity for attack. What indeed could 
be the meaning of this rebellion? Did Denmark intend 
to mzlde sig ud ur Norden, resign from the North? 
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There had been a banquet after the Lund meeting, 
and we never really learned whether the veteran Dan- 
ish leader had happened to hint at some instability o 
promises ghost again of the old Slesvig controversy- 
or if sensitive Swedish consciences had worked over- 
time and supplied that note for full measure. A few 
days later Premier Stauning was in Stockholm as one 
of the speakers at a program of the society Norden, 
held in the airy, impressive Blue Room of the Town 
Hall. We faced the flags of the five nations, and the 
music and the speeches emphasized the individual in 
the national pattern, as well as the cultural ties that 
have grown stronger because of storms and intervals 
of transient dissension, 

With his Viking stature and his flowing white beard, 
he suggested great dignity, and it was inevitable that 
we should think then of the arresting Holger Danske 
legend about a guardian spirit that watches over Den- 
mark. Did any one at that time really foresee war for 
1939? Even Dr. Munch, the foreign minister of Den- 
mark, with his vision as an historian would have had 
to admit that in the course of the centuries it has not 
been common practice to launch two world wars or 
threats of them within a couple of decades. Quietly 
Premier Stauning was saying what all thoughtful 
Swedes themselves advocated. Any militarization of 
the North on a big scale was not in the spirit of true 
neutrality. And certainly if any military union be- 
tween two or three within the group were effected, it 
would be consistent with Social Democratic principles 
in Denmark to "resign from the North/' not the cul- 
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tural unit but the temporary grouping caused by ex- 
treme emergency. There would still be no disunion. 
And, as it happens, later that year all these states con- 
firmed this stand by adhering to an ideal of neutrality 
advocated even before they became League members. 
At Geneva they withdrew from the position of ex- 
neutrals. 

On the threshold of the New Year, 1940, Premier 
Stauning once again reiterated the national policy: 
"Our duty is to keep Denmark a free and independent 
nation." It has a non-aggression pact with Germany. 
He stated that he believed that it would be respected 
by the large Nazi neighbor to the south. Neutral Fin- 
land, he pointed out, had a similar pact with the Soviet 
Union. As events have revealed to a whole world, the 
latter's word proved meaningless. 

In a revived position as neutrals comes enforced si- 
lence on international questions in time of crisis. Any 
ethos, any indignation, any approval of world condi- 
tions, must remain unarticulate. Here are enlightened 
statesmen of differing political faith with a world 
vision for power, but they are pushed back to their 
own little island of peace or, terrifyingly, perhaps 
even an island of war because they do not believe in 
the game of balance of power. Meanwhile radios of 
the West have been roaring with the pronouncements 
of the dictators. Temporarily silent, until the talk re- 
vives around new Ideals of League or Federation, 
Denmark could hardly have chosen a more consistent 
course than the one taken, a link in the long succession 
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o thinking that carries an idea or a stand through to 
its logical conclusions. It is the finest idealism made 
objective to a concrete purpose. 



VII 

Prince of Denmark 

WHEN SHAKESPEARE WAS writing his "Hamlet" in the 
early 1590'$, nearly four hundred years ago, he was 
creating a tragedy that reflected a new age veering 
toward humanism, although in the actual technique 
of his playwriting he retained most of the old and 
tried features made familiar by the Senecan formula 
for tragedies. The era of Machiavellisin was past, when 
princes who were arbitrary had not hesitated to wade 
through blood to a throne. Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
however, had been outlining another more humane 
code of conduct. In Wittenberg, favorite university 
center for Danish students, Melanchthon had added 
something beneficent to the otherwise harsh Protes- 
tant dogma that was established by Martin Luther. 
In France, Montaigne for one had had a mellow vision 
of life and death and of man's relation to fellow beings. 
And Hamlet, coming back from Wittenberg to Den- 
mark and to Kronborg Castle at Elsinore, as the Shake- 
spearean version unfolds his story, was confronted 
with personal loss through the death of his father. On 
the castle ramparts at midnight his friends summon 
him to hear that his father's ghost is roaming there, 
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and soon It confronted Hamlet himself with the ac- 
count of foul murder and the demand that the son 
must avenge it. All the past experience of humanity 
seemed to point to such action, but for Hamlet began 
now the long groping and questioning and delaying. 
He does not forget the father's admonishing "Remem- 
ber me/' and by instinct and training along the old 
conventional lines he should have had but the one 
course to follow. And yet through the five long acts 
of a Shakespearean drama, through his whole lifetime 
within that play, he postpones decision, and so he cre- 
ates the supreme suspense in world literature. 

Coherently and unequivocally the evidence piles up 
as if he needed it! and still there is no restitution 
in the way the father had meant. When Hamlet kills 
Polonius he acts on the spur of the moment, caught 
unawares and thinking he himself is trapped. When 
refusing to kill the uncle and murderer at his prayers, 
he is ruthlessly brutal in his language. Between times, 
in his best moments, he keeps weighing right and 
wrong and grows increasingly more melancholy that 
is, thoughtful. And finally after he has been poisoned 
in the duel with Laertes, he stabs in self-defense in 
the way become time-honored down the centuries. 

In the last moments he turns to Horatio, but now 
there is no longer a demand for revenge as such. "Ab- 
sent thee from felicity a while ... To tell my story/' 
is his plea in the name of friendship when he thinks of 
the wounded name he leaves behind him. The muta- 
tion that has occurred is esoteric, something growing 
out of supreme nobility of soul, and for mankind at 
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large not then nor now has it become common prop- 
erty, 

This turn at the end is wholly alien to the 'Hamlet 
story in the Saxo version, which sprang up out of the 
Viking Age in Danish history. Montaigne, for one, is 
said to have influenced Shakespeare. From somewhere, 
it is clear, comes the new way of thinking: a mutation 
with change of conduct, a break with the accepted 
formula for revenge in tragedies, a deferring when it 
was a matter of acting in cold blood. The attempt at 
"unilateral action" through resistance and delay be- 
comes a shift toward humanism. By what foresight 
could the Stratford bard, in working out that sole 
command, "to tell my story," the noble last line that 
must become the first if twentieth-century civilization 
is to survive, thus fittingly have attributed it to Ham- 
let, a Prince of Denmark? 



THE ENLIGHTENED RADICAL 



Seventeenth of May 

WHEN NORWAY WROTE its own constitution, following 
the break with Danish rule in 1814, the text of that 
constitution was Danish. Perhaps the same paradox 
holds for the American colonies in 1776, since so reli- 
able a source of information as the Cambridge "Mod- 
ern History" is caustic in its skepticism about the "all 
men are born free and equal" optimism of the Declara- 
tion of Independence but says nothing about the 
"American language/* though modern texts may have 
American spellings. Arne Garborg, the Norwegian 
novelist, in whimsical vein supplies this added com- 
mentary for his own country that to every peasant 
Danish was Holy Writ since the Lord had talked Dan- 
ish on Sinai, and all would be talking Danish in 
Heaven. At this point I am reluctant to push the 
analogy further, for it is doubtful whether any Ameri- 
cans ever conceived of God as speaking, say, with an 
Oxford accent. 

In the beginning was the word, and not so little of 
the vigorous stir of nationalism that surged through 
the Norwegian valleys throughout the nineteenth cen- 

177 
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tury focused on the need for reviving the old Indige- 
nous language of the country. So the story of a New 
Norway starts with a resurrected landsmal or as many 
variants of the indigenous language as there are dia- 
lects in the country. During the four hundred years 
of Danish rule, it was the Danish tongue that had been 
in use in Court and Church, educational and official 
circles, and it became known as riksmaL Grant that 
Ibsen, for one, or Bjornson, wrote stirring dramas or 
verse in this "alien" tongue and that at least Ibsen had 
had the first warm response to his revolutionary ways 
of thinking from a publisher in Copenhagen. Still, 
said the flaming young poets and novelists, as those of 
the new generation say today, we first become truly 
articulate when we delve down to fundamentals in 
our native expression. Soon landsmal threatened to 
take on enough variations to create a Tower of Babel 
in this land where there were already many extremes 
of altitude in nature. Now, by official action, the many 
forms have been segregated and the purest have been 
assimilated into nynorsk,. New Norwegian, which in 
the last analysis is the old Norwegian. What was called 
riksmal is now known as bokmal. With 1939 a new 
complication set in through the revised orthography, 
introduced officially for both 'languages/ 9 which now 
have equal ranking. Similarities in the two have been 
accentuated in the spellings, since the ideal is ulti- 
mately to evolve out of them a living, virile Norwegian 
that will express life today. 

To an outsider it is a little difficult to comprehend 
the intense fervor with which this artificial revival has 
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been sustained. A sentence telling that newspapers 
and publishers and individuals are free to use the form 
best suiting their purpose looks like this in nynorsk: 
I pressaog i litteraturen elleskan kvar bokmann og 
utgjevar ffitt nytta det mal som hover best for ham y 
anten det no er bokmal eller nynorsk. And the bokmal 
of today, which has lost much of the early Danish 
flavor, requires only slight adaptations or modifica- 
tions in "translation'': / pressenog litteraturen for- 
ovrighar enkver forfatter og utgiver fri asgang til & 
nytte det mal som passer ham best, enten det na er 
bokmal eller nynorsk. In this whole matter it looks as 
if the Norwegians, having no minority problems, set 
about creating a fraction of a situation! It is nynorsk 
that now has been adopted for the lower grades in 
school, and since the linguistic changes are based on 
logic and custom probably the children will master 
them intuitively. In 1925, the capital, Christiania, sig- 
naled its return to the historic name, Oslo. A similar 
renaming was suggested for Trondhjem, since the old 
form Nidaros lived on in the sagas, but the experi- 
ment failed to crystallize into a permanent change. 
After a long tussle the conflicting opinions compro- 
mised on a revival of the old form in spelling, Trond- 
heim. 

It was at Eidsvold, north of Oslo, that representa- 
tives of the people assembled on the Seventeenth of 
May, in 1814, to draw up the constitution, following 
the entry into the dynastic union with Sweden under 
the rule of Bernadotte, who as king became Karl XIV 
Johan in the history of these countries. Now began 
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the ninety-year period of preparing for full independ- 
ence. Is there any other State in the world that has a 
similar stirring history of peaceful, determined, con- 
centrated purpose toward the one end of freedom? 
There were no coups d'etat and no false moves backed 
by military threats, possibly because there were no 
independent vested interests " vital interests" that 
could stimulate such aggression. Observers have been 
puzzled by the fact that Norwegians, who are fearless 
and liberty-loving and often adventurous to the point 
of recklessness, could have acquiesced so long under 
Danish rule. Sweden charged tyranny when it broke 
away in 1523, but perhaps that very experience made 
the Danes more tolerant toward Norway. 

After 1814 came the era dominated by what histori- 
ans call political romanticism. Norway, a State in the 
making, was trying its wings. The rugged mountain 
ridges were the great divides that had created three 
distinct cultural and commercial centers: Oslo, near 
the Swedish border, Bergen, on the lower west coast, 
and Trondheim, on the coast approximately halfway 
between the two tips of the country. Naturally a tra- 
ditional provincialism lingered. I recall a festive occa- 
sion at Bergen some years ago when the city was the 
lavish host to a large group of international visitors, 
with fourteen or more nationalities represented. We 
were at dinner together with distinguished residents 
of the city, and the June evening with the mystic white 
light of the Northern summer night that rested over 
the Bergen hills was entrancingly beautiful. Many of 
the travelers were from southern Europe and had 
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never before been in these latitudes. After radiant 
words of welcome one of the speakers happened to say 
that he hoped we would bear in mind that this was 
not Norway but Bergen. There was a ripple of 
laughter from a few, and he quickly became more 
cosmopolitan. Doubtless every one there recalled the 
one home town somewhere in Europe or America that 
at least for one loyal heart was the hub of the universe 
of sentiments, and so the speaker had merely run true 
to pattern. 

Another summer, coming from Iceland, I lingered 
in friendly, picturesque Bergen, and there with friends 
went out to near-by Hop to see the home where Ed- 
vard Grieg had lived and the little retreat with a 
wooded setting near the bay where he withdrew when 
he wanted to compose in seclusion. We all but heard 
the familiar melodies of "Ja, m elsker dette landet" 
(Yes, we love this land) and of "Solveig's Song" and 
"Anitra's Dance/' as we dwelt on his life story. When 
Grieg studied In youth at the Leipzig Conservatory, 
the critics there at once declared that his early com- 
positions were too national. They were finding their 
world language in Mozart, Mendelssohn and the Wag- 
ner of the early years. Later on there was to come a 
newer note from Russia a world language again In 
the contributions by Rimsky-Korsakoff and Mous- 
sorgsky. Another favorite retreat for Grieg on his re- 
turn to Norway was Lof tus, perched near a snowy crest 
overlooking the Hardanger fjord, and there too he 
heard the music In the sighing of the wind through 
mountain spruce and pine and the rhythm of the 
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waters that, vanquished by blazing suns, rushed down 
the stupendous crevices. 

The massive Dovre fjeld farther inland towers as 
the Great Divide that through the rich allusions in 
literature and the other arts actually joins the various 
parts of the country. Near Lillehammer, at its foot to 
the south, Bjornstjerne Bjornson during the later years 
of his life built the manor house Aulestad, in the re- 
vived peasant rococo style. It is now a museum owned 
by the State. Madame Bjornson outlived him, and at 
ninety-seven was able to participate in the centenary 
celebrations of his birth. Some time before that event 
our international group with the fourteen nationali- 
ties had been invited to see the home. Dressed in flow- 
ing white, she came down from her rooms to receive 
us, and charming young girls with flaxen braids and 
picturesque peasant costumes served coffee and de- 
licious Norwegian waffles. Although our aged hostess 
was too feeble to speak long to any one, some members 
of her family, especially the son who is a dramatist, 
told us how she had always loved to dwell on the days 
when their city home had received many visitors, such 
as Henrik Ibsen, Hans Christian Andersen, Georg 
Brandes, Edvard Grieg, Rikard Nordraak the com- 
poser, Jonas Lie the novelist, Fritz Thaulow the artist, 
and recall how it became a center for those who came 
to discuss problems bearing on peace and Independ- 
ence, neutrality, arbitration. Aulestad with its narrow 
encircling balconies and timbered walls is the foremost 
literary landmark in the valley, Gudbrandsdal. In 
Lillehammer, secluded as a hermit, lives Sigrid Undset, 
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Scenes like these belong in the story of a Norway 
awakened. The Scandinavian peninsula was most as- 
suredly a site of ruthless civil strife in the past, with 
continual shifts of national boundaries, but erosion 
seems to have worn away the scars since no battlefields 
remain. The dawn of the political romanticism in the 
Norway of the nineteenth century grew out of the 
saga lore of the Viking period. All this had been treas- 
ured by the lowly living in remote valleys, and the 
actual written parchments recording sagas had been 
preserved mostly in Iceland, later to be transferred by 
purchase, gift or appropriation to the libraries of 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. During the ninety years 
of apprenticeship to full independence, much folklore 
came alive as matter for the arts, and the literary ren- 
aissance paralleled or even surpassed the surge of faith 
in statecraft. 

And so, to tell the history as the Norwegians would 
like to hear it told, you linger as long as you wish in 
the Viking era, and after skipping the four hundred 
years you concentrate on the State that sprang out of 
nineteenth-century effort. 



II 



Saga Kings 

THE STORY OF a united Norway begins in the ninth 
century with Harald Fairhair (Haarfagre), the grand- 
son of the cruel Queen Aase, who must have held 
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court with some splendor at Oseberg, on the Oslo 
fjord. Her luxury yacht, the Oseberg, is now preserved 
in a museum at Bygdo, a suburb of Oslo, and there it 
is interesting to compare that magnificent vessel with 
one of its companions, the Gokstad, which obviously 
was a seagoing boat. In addition, the university mu- 
seum collections in the city display the massed wealth 
of heavily carved treasures that were contained in the 
Oseberg, and all this becomes background as we try 
to picture the conditions of the country in that period. 
Four richly ornamented sleighs, a wagon, the familiar 
Viking posts, some utensils and many other remains 
conjure up scenes of a thousand years ago when the 
dead Queen and her bondswoman were laid to rest in 
this setting, the ship pointing south toward the open 
sea. The clay that formed the mound hermetically 
sealed the excavation, and so everything was fairly well 
preserved until another summer day, in 1903, when 
some passer-by stumbled upon the first vague signposts 
that indicated buried treasure. 

In the museum at Bygdo the prow of the Oseberg 
triumphantly surges upward, and the sprung, curving 
sides that possess not a single iron rivet are superb 
from the point of view of construction alone. Coming 
back time and again to see it, trying to visualize the 
Viking pageantry of old, I decided once to the con- 
sternation of my friends that I wanted to see the actual 
site where the Oseberg had rested. "It's nothing but a 
hole in the ground," they insisted. But good-naturedly 
they joined me in a leisurely day of exploration, and 
as we motored down along the picturesque west side 
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of the fjord their familiarity with the early history 
helped to round out a continuing record. The site 
itself proved indeed to be but a hole in the ground, 
and it became just a little bigger because of all the 
muddy clay we carried off, as much as our heels would 
hold. Still we did feel a breath of adventure, of dar- 
ing, of exploring, so peculiarly Norwegian. We had 
had something of that 'Immense view of the past" 
which becomes the corrective, the tranquil note, when 
the present seems especially turbulent. 

Accepting a woman's taunt, Harald Fairhair in 866 
vowed that until he ruled over a united kingdom 
which might become a worthy rival to Sweden he 
would neither take a bath nor cut his hair. That Vik- 
ing way of "going native" differs slightly from the 
technique of modern totalitarian dictators. He kept 
the vow, according to the sagas, and with the Battle of 
Hafsfjord in 872 he achieved overlordship at the age 
of thirty, thereafter reigning in greater peace and 
quiet for fifty years. As an invader of the Orkneys and 
northern Scotland he may have sustained his reputa- 
tion for being ruthless, but at home he was reported 
to have become tolerant and humane and perhaps a 
little heavy of foot. He held court at Trondheim, and 
the number of his wives and consorts exceeded that 
achieved by Henry VIII of England. And the ideal of 
a united Norway perished temporarily with Harald, 
for no sooner had he died than the many children of 
the wives began to wrangle and claim the power. 

He had owned a longship of the distinctive dragon 
form, the first that seems to have been mentioned in 
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the sagas as riding the open sea. It was this type of 
vessel that plowed the waves or rode their crests as 
bravely as the whitecaps themselves throughout the 
whole Viking era. There was a call westward for col- 
onization, in both Iceland and Greenland and on the 
North American continent. To the British Isles, to 
France, to Russia, ran the trails of conquest, trade and 
empire. The Vikings practically established an empire 
of the sea. The southern land boundary was Saxony, 
a buffer state between the north and the Carolingian 
empire. They roamed west at will among the British 
Isles, south into the Mediterranean and east to Con- 
stantinople or overland through Russia to the same 
destination. That call toward the Black Sea became 
almost a racial call in the arts, since it was from the 
Euxine Empire and the Tanais of the sagas that Odin 
was supposed to have come with his superior wisdom 
and skill in using runes, and the region is a center of 
gravity for many other transplanted Northern tradi- 
tions. 

To the time of Harald Fairhair belong the exploits 
of Rollo, known in French history as Rolf the Ganger. 
It was he who came to Normandy, where he got his 
name from the walking or ganging he had to do since 
he was too tall to ride his Norwegian pony. He had 
resisted Harald's totalitarian ideals and, though his 
mother had pleaded for her son at the King's court, 
he was outlawed since no pleas availed. In 910, after 
persistent marauding by the Viking hosts that were 
trying to lay siege to Paris and lay hands on the Caro- 
lingian empire, he was given Normandy as a petty 
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kingdom. Even today there is a prevailing blondness 
among the people to recall the Northern strain, but 
the Scandinavian nomenclature has been Latinized. 
One o the direct descendants of Rollo was William 
the Conqueror. Following the defeat of Harald Har- 
draade, the Norwegian buccaneer, at Stamford Bridge, 
Harald of England had pushed south in 1066 to meet 
the invading William, but at Hastings it was the latter 
who was victorious, and as William the Conqueror he 
established Norman rule in England. 

The saga of Olav Tryggvason, as told by Snorri 
Sturluson in Heimskringla and by many others, reads 
like a fairy tale because of the extraordinary shifts 
from youth in the home of highborn parents to thrall- 
dom in Russia, to Viking buccaneering, to kingship. 
With his father's death in Norway, the family lost 
their position of power, and the mother took her boy 
and fled, coming ultimately to Russia, where they were 
sold in bondage. One day in the market place a rela- 
tive recognized the fair-haired lad, pleaded with the 
Russian queen to free him, and by slow stages helped 
Olav to Wendland (the upper Baltic coast farther 
west), where through marriage he assumed the power 
that befitted his inherited ranking. Then he harried 
like other Vikings in England but suddenly left the 
country and kept the promise that he would never 
return except on a peaceful mission. He usurped the 
rule in southern Norway, accepted Christianity and 
then with the additional use of force resolutely he 
set out to Christianize the whole country. 

Sometimes it helped to use logic and persuasion. 
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Men in those days were peculiarly tolerant. Christ, 
they were learning, was a god, and so why not call 
upon Him, too, in case He served some purpose better 
than the older deities? What it amounted to, was that 
another name was being added to the hierarchy, and 
many were willing to accept the new god on land, 
although they fell back on the tried and trusted gods 
when setting out to brave an angry sea. 

Egged on by his queen Tyre, a sister of Sweyn Fork- 
beard of Denmark, who was not content to stay for 
long at the court of Trondheim, Olav began to raid 
again in Baltic waters and soon clashed with the heart- 
less Jomsvikings, who had Sweyn on their side. Olav 
had come sailing down in the famous Long Serpent^ 
the dragon ship that had sustained the greatest renown 
in the era, and in the year 1000 at the Battle of Svold, 
near Riigen, he appeared on the quarter deck with 
golden shield and plaited gold helmet, a flaming man- 
tle covering the linked brynja. Gallantly fighting, par- 
rying and goading his men to greater bravery, he was 
a shining example of courage, but as he began to fore- 
see the end he held up his shield and took the last 
leap into the watery abyss rather than submit to cap- 
ture. And now in the way of the sagas, which aim 
never to report a fact unless some one was actually 
there to see it happen, he is not spoken of as dead. 
There is only the great silence. 

There were also saga kings who were less warlike. 
The story of the brother rulers, Sigurd and Eystein, 
has been used by dramatists often enough to become 
familiar. When Sigurd as the Jerusalem-farer, Sigurd 
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Jorsalfar, came back after journeying as a pilgrim to 
the Holy Land, Eystein pointed out that he had stayed 
at home and raised the standard of living of his people. 
North at Vagar I built booths for the fishing folk, 
so that poor people could get help, and earn their 
living. . . . The road went once over Dovre-fell, 
where people were lost in bad weather or Had to sleep 
out of doors and suffer hardships. There I built a 
mountain inn and gave it an income; these people 
will know that Eystein has been King of Norway/* 
What a fascinating picture of clashing temperaments! 
Sigurd went out on pilgrim trails, and today there is 
still many a Sigurd who sets out on some uncharted 
course while a brother keeps watch over the home fires. 
It is tempting to dwell longer on these heroic, tragic 
saga figures whose exploits become the early history 
of Norway. And it is equally interesting to recall that 
the source material for the historians was largely con- 
temporary oral tradition and partly, too, the verse of 
the skalds who tried to be trustworthy and accurate. 
Snorri for his great Heimskringla depends on several 
hundred citations from poetry to establish facts in his 
running narrative. Always in the early stages the key- 
note had been objective. Egil Skallagrimsson, in Ice- 
land, introduces a subjective note as in the poem 
"Sona-torrek" he laments the loss of his sons, especially 
the favorite who had met his death from drowning. 
Gunnar, in the Burnt Njal Saga, as he sets out from 
home looks back at the vale, never before so beautiful 
and green, and is seized by a nostalgia that holds him 
there. 
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At least once we find that a skald is chosen as arbi- 
trator or conciliator. King Magnus, the son of the Olav 
who becomes the St. Olav of chronicle, was so lenient 
at the start of his rule that he forgave even those who 
had risen against his father and caused his death, in 
the Battle of Stiklastad, the year 1030. Soon Magnus 
became tyrannical and began seriously to imperil his 
own popularity. Those nearest to him decided to warn 
him, and in keeping with good pagan custom they 
drew lots to see who was to be intrusted with that 
mission. The precarious role fell to Sigvat, the great 
traveler who had been in Rome at the time of the 
Stiklastad tragedy. Turning to King Magnus, he cau- 
tions, "There is trouble in the south with the Sog- 
nings," and by slow degrees he leads up to the words 
of counsel "Mighty slayer of thieves! Thou oughtest 
to show heed . . . Thy friend bids thee be wary, 
feeder of the ravens! He bids thee listen to what the 
bonders [land owners] will ask." And it all ends hap- 
pily, for Magnus by listening to the murmuring so 
completely changed his policy that he goes down in 
history as Magnus the Good. Later on he "had the law 
book written which is still in Trondheim and which 
is called the 'Grey Goose/ " 

He is one of the last of the independent royal line. 
The events connected with the Kalmar Union and the 
nineteenth-century union with Sweden have already 
unfolded in the surveys of Danish and Swedish history. 
After 1814 the surge of nationalism sweeps on. Not 
alone statesmen, financiers and industrialists take up 
the duties of building a nation. Poets, novelists, dra- 
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matists, musicians and artists have their important 
place in that story. A present-day historian in Norway 
who is writing about the developments of the past 
sixty or seventy years dwells long on the contributions 
by the intellectual groups and deplores the fact that 
as the twentieth century advances the emphasis keeps 
shifting more and more away from the idealism that 
helped to shape the liberal thought of the sixties and 
the seventies. Recall Sigvat the poet who assumed the 
statesman's role as he forewarned Magnus the Good 
about the danger of a popular uprising. There is a 
direct link between saga days and modern history, for 
in the nineteenth century it was again a poet who be* 
came a pioneer in the struggle for independence. 



Ill 

Toward 1905 

HENRIK WERGELAND GREW up at Eidsvold, the site 
north of Oslo where the 1814 constitution was pro- 
claimed. His father was a pastor there, and as one of 
the framers of the historic document he had naturally 
made the home a center for discussion and study of 
the many new problems. With this as his milieu, the 
son as poet began to pour forth his joy in rediscovery 
of a "hidden Norway/* the native language that has 
since been resurrected into nynorsk, the simple and 
artless life of the countrysides, the flaming desire for 
liberty. Sometimes his enthusiasm became turbulent 
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as it ran to excesses. Meanwhile in the Asbjornsen and 
Hoe collection of folklore, familiar lays and folk mem- 
ories had been revived and put into print, and the 
remote and humble valleys responded with joy to find 
that their traditional culture was vindicated. Another 
poet, J. S. Welhaven, led off a countercharge as spokes- 
man for the bourgeois circles he represented, and in 
the lively, long-drawn-out discussion he favored the 
continued use of Danish and close contacts with Den- 
mark and Sweden, through cultural institutions, as 
the way out and the release from provincialism into 
cosmopolitan world experience. Henrik Wergeland 
and his group, however, were the ones who captured 
public sympathy. 

Two significant happenings at this point give a new 
direction, partly through literature, to men's ways of 
thinking. In Sweden and Norway the Romantic Re- 
vival had started with authentic emphasis on the native 
saga material, but soon an ism developed through 
a growing subservience to Germany with its shift to 
neo-classicism for which Goethe, with Schiller as a 
close follower, was the chief spokesman. And what is 
Goethe for Europe or for the Western World at large 
but the poet and dramatist whose master achievement 
was the Faust story? And what in its turn is the Faust 
legend? Though seemingly antedating the Reforma- 
tion in origin, it has crystallized the curious folklore 
that first appeared in a printed book in 1587, when 
the "voice of the people/' as biased by the orthodox 
dogma of Protestantism, through the Mephistopheles 
cult set out to challenge the Prometheus spirit of the 
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Renaissance. Restrictive thinking was in the air and 
was not confined to Protestantism. The Catholic 
Church in 1616, having noted that Galileo was a cham- 
pion of the theories of Copernicus, cautiously entered 
the Copernican treatises on the Index librorum pro- 
hibitorum. Faust as the rebel, in his desire to know, 
to speculate on good and evil, sells his soul to Mephis- 
topheles conditionally. 

Much of the emphasis in the Faust drama, be it in 
Goethe or Marlowe or other interpretation, is on the 
sustained uncertainty and the groping. It is a suspense 
almost as long as that of the Hamlet story in the Shake- 
speare version with a difference! A shadow rests over 
the zeal of Faust, not unlike the Old Testament spirit 
that led Ecclesiastes, the Preacher, to declare that in 
much wisdom is much sorrow. And for Goethe there 
was never a wholly clear denouement, since Faust 
neither triumphs nor loses. A pall settles down upon 
him, like heavy layers of creed or orthodoxy. And a 
"Faust complex" begins to tyrannize over men's ways 
of thinking, creating inhibitions, veering toward au- 
thoritarianism, restraining individuality. It persists 
today, and the most obnoxious form is the militaristic 
totalitarianism that is clamping down on free speech 
and other forms of democracy. 

In Sweden and Denmark, the Romantic Revival 
in literature followed the German trend and, after 
some stirring contributions by Oehlenschlaeger and 
Geijer and Tegner and others, soon ended in deca- 
dence. But in Norway a literary revolution occurred. 
Out of concentration upon the sagas and folklore, 
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stark realism sprang up. The Icelandic skalds and saga- 
tellers had stressed the objective, observation, behav- 
iorism perhaps, the forthright style in narration, a 
logic in words so true that no magic could distort it. 
Throughout the centuries, Iceland as the "hermit of 
the Atlantic" had preserved that tradition. In the Vik- 
ing Age by this exhortation to observe, to study cause 
and effect, a new center of gravity In ways of thinking 
had developed. Norway in the nineteenth century 
took up this contribution and revitalized It, not by 
copying and borrowing, but by creating. Meanwhile 
naturalism was setting In through influences from 
Russia. In Germany, the von Hartmann theories of 
the subconscious were emerging. Ibsen for one, in 
Norway, substituted causality cause and effect for 
sin In the orthodox sense, and all the claptrap of a 
Mephistopheles as a personification of evil gave way 
before the laws of heredity, environment, and a will 
that Is free only under responsibility. 

A second revolution concerned style, and It must 
be glossed over since it is wholly a literary problem. 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson was a pioneer in discovering 
everyday words and a charm In simple phrases, and in 
his own writing banished entirely all artificiality and 
deference to foreign models. With the artlessness of 
early saga lore, Bjornson told the story of the fisher 
lad or of Synnove Solbakken and the many who live in 
secluded, lowly circumstances. By reviving the saga 
kings in his dramas and verse he created an historical 
pageantry, and It was he who wrote the words for 
"]&, vi elsker" which has become the national an- 
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them. Gradually he began to concentrate on social 
and political Issues, and just because he was close to 
his public, only a little ahead of his followers, he be- 
came a true chieftain of his people, He was wholly in 
sympathy with the new feminism, and since he at- 
tacked the double standard of morality and other 
problems his writing was colored with ethical ap- 
praisals. 

A heritage for Europe from the Crimean War was 
the increasing demand for peace, ior arbitration as a 
substitute for wars, for permanent neutralization at 
least of the smaller nations. Throwing all his zeal and 
powers into questions like this, Bjornson became a 
strong force, and largely because of these efforts 
Alfred Nobel, we recall, decided to intrust the award- 
ing of the Nobel Peace Prize to a committee of the 
Norwegian Storting. In 1903 the Swedish Academy 
gave Bjomson the Nobel Prize in Literature over- 
looking Ibsen and it is to the credit of Sweden that 
there was only subdued opposition when Bjornson 
two years later came out as an eager advocate of a 
free and independent Norway. 

Everywhere there was this intense agitation. Ibsen 
as the greater genius began to analyze the essentials 
of freedom, abstractly and concretely as it related to 
life as a whole. Deeply involved in the Slesvig contro- 
versy, when he, like Bjornson, had advocated Scandi- 
navianism, joint action from Sweden and Norway to 
aid Denmark, he set out for Rome because he had re- 
ceived a stipend for traveling and study. He was bitter 
and disillusioned about his country, and in passing 
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through Germany he could not Ignore all the triumph 
and jubilation over the capture of the Danish outpost, 
Dybbol. One evening In the Eternal City, as described 
by his biographers, he sat talking with fellow Scandi- 
navians, and they later told how his eyes glowed as his 
account became a Marseillaise of the North, a vehe- 
ment protest against the Bismarck aggression. 

In the process of adjustment something happened 
to the young dramatist, who so far had written mostly 
plays based on the early sagas. Already in "Peer Gynt," 
there is a softening of mood. Telling the story of this 
nomad adventurer, the world traveler, the visionary 
who willed so much that he became will-less, Ibsen 
shows him as the weary wanderer returning home to 
his native haunts in Norway. He happens to come in 
time to hear a country parson speak a few words at the 
grave of a peasant whom Peer remembered as a youth 
hacking off a thumb to incapacitate himself for con- 
scription or war service. At home there was a mother 
to care for, a wife, a child In prospect. Unfaltering 
beneficence rests over the epitaph that Peer overhears 
as he journeys on, "Peace to one who patiently has 
striven, Fighting and falling in the peasant's fight." 

In the twenty-eight years of voluntary exile from 
home, living first in Rome and then in Munich or 
Dresden, Ibsen through all his plays kept asking the 
question, To what extent is man ever free? and apply- 
ing it in a dozen and more contrasting situations. 
Nora walked out of her doll's house. Ellida, the Lady 
from the Sea, needed only the responsibility of choice 
to know that she did not care for the longed-for free- 
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dom. Men and women battle against the burden of 
heredity or the impact of a social order. But Ibsen is 
always the dramatist as such and is not concerned with 
moral issues. In Bernard Shaw's pronouncement that 
Ibsen deals with the mischief of idealism, there is 
much mischief-of-idealism mischief. To the very end, 
Ibsen is preoccupied with the concept of freedom. In 
"When We Dead Awaken/' as if writing his own epi- 
taph, he reveals the artist who during the processes 
of creation had let life pass him by, but the splendor 
of Ibsen's own contribution reverses such appraisal 
of genius. He told of man in relation to his fellow 
men, to custom, to convention, inheritance, society, 
self, skjaebne (destiny), and the results for literature 
are stirring. 

Parallel with this renaissance in the arts that had 
given Norway the great geniuses, Ibsen, Bjornson and 
Grieg, as well as the pioneers who paved the way for 
the new contribution, came also social and industrial 
revival. The first suggestion about working out a sep- 
arate constitution had arisen in England, and now 
from this western neighboring country Robert Ste- 
phenson, son of the inventor of the locomotive, arrived 
in 1851 to help with the first railway project, the line 
to run from Christiania (Oslo) to Eidsvold. The Oslo- 
Bergen route, completed some years later, was a re- 
markable feat in engineering at the time because of 
the succession of tunnels and variations in altitude, 
the route running almost on a level with lofty glaciers 
and then dropping down to lowland at seaport. There 
is a magnificent sweep of barren grandeur as the Oslo- 
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Trondheim railway scales the tree line in traversing 
the Dovre fjeld. 

In shipping the progress has been so swift that Nor- 
way's merchant marine ranks fourth in the world. In 
fishing, mostly by means of the modern trawler, the 
country has climbed up to first place in Europe, partly 
through the extensive whaling in the arctic off Green- 
land and in south-polar regions. Vast amounts of fall- 
Ing waters supply abundant power for electric cur- 
rent, the "white coal" invaluable in a land that for the 
ordinary black coal has to depend on the deposits of 
Svalbard or on imports from Great Britain. The chem- 
ical industry is highly developed, and it becomes the 
leading war industry in time of international conflict. 
Forestry sank to a low level through indiscriminate 
cutting, but the losses soon were offset by reclamation 
through scientific seeding and planting. 

Before the end of the nineteenth century Norway 
was joining other enlightened nations in their at- 
tempts to find substitutes for war, an issue that was 
especially timely just after the Crimean conflict, and 
peace groups everywhere began to plead for a more 
decent world order. Equally important was the ques- 
tion of neutralization of the smaller nations. Follow- 
ing the example of Denmark, Sweden and Norway 
were putting through arbitration treaties, and then 
suddenly the two faced the sharp conflict that resulted 
In the 1905 crisis. The immediate subject of dispute 
was the Norwegian demand for a separate consular 
representation. Industries were growing rapidly, and 
the request could hardly be called unreasonable. But 
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in Stockholm King Oscar II stood firm and insisted 
that he could not disrupt the good work of his grand- 
father and father, sponsors of the union. However, in 
the light of later developments, he seems to have over- 
looked the fact that any work to be good requires a 
continual watchfulness and adaptation to new situa- 
tions. In May when the King refused and vetoed any 
proposed change of the law in Norway's favor, the 
Swedish labor leader Hjalmar Branting in the Left 
wing of the press reported that after ninety and a half 
years the dynastic union was over. When military 
groups began to talk about resorting to force, the Left 
challenged them and said that they were ready to 
order a general strike rather than fight their own 
Scandinavian kinsmen. 

Meanwhile this issue was engaging the attention 
of the surrounding Great Powers. In 1814 England 
had already begun to urge popular representation, 
the move that resulted in the Eidsvold meetings to 
draw up the constitution and formulate plans for the 
Storting. There had been that building of the first 
railway partly through British initiative. And now 
came the question of the actual form of the new gov- 
ernment. Fridtjof Nansen, the explorer, had gone to 
London to enlist help for the crucial point of taking 
the decisive step of notifying the Swedish government 
that his country no longer recognized the union. 
There was a short period when the atmosphere was 
bitter and tense. But a meeting was set for Karlstad, 
and here through arbitration the separation was con- 
summated without resort to war or bloodshed. Nat- 
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urally there were bad feelings and resentment in Swe- 
den, but the rift would have been intensified by actual 
hostilities. 

As for the form of the new government, some Nor- 
wegians were urging a republic, but traditional think- 
ing prevailed, since the majority responded with en- 
thusiasm to the idea of having a king of their own. 
They led off with an independent choice in inviting 
King Oscar II to select one of his sons to be king, and 
so to insure to Norway the continuance of the Berna- 
dotte lineage, but the answer was a flat refusal. King 
Edward VII of England came with another suggestion, 
namely, Prince Charles of Denmark, .the second son 
of the Danish Crown Prince Frederick and the grand- 
nephew of Queen Alexandra. Ten years earlier, when 
it was not a question of thinking ahead and foreseeing 
a vacant throne in Scandinavia, he had arranged the 
marriage of Maud, youngest daughter of his son, 
Prince George, to Prince Charles. That union brought 
together the ruling houses of Great Britain and all 
the Scandinavian countries. Then, in 1905, this bond 
was further strengthened when Crown Prince Gus- 
tavus Adolphus of Sweden was married in June to the 
British King's niece, Princess Margaret of Connaught. 
(In 1923, three years after her death, he was married 
to Louise, Princess of Battenberg, who is now Crown 
Princess of Sweden.) 

As for Prince Charles, he held out and refused to 
take an active interest in the proposed kingship until 
the Norwegians themselves would indicate their choice 
by a plebiscite. At one time the British King cau- 
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tioned him that Princess Ingeborg of Sweden was in- 
triguing against him. Her daughter Martha married 
to Prince Charles's son, Crown Prince Olav, is now 
Crown Princess of Norway. Meanwhile in 1905 two 
other powers were anxiously studying the situation, 
as Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany and Czar Nicholas II 
of Russia discussed matters during their meeting at 
Bjorko in Finland, near Viborg. And finally on No- 
vember 18 Charles was elected by popular referen- 
dum to become King Haakon VII of Norway, the ac- 
quired name in direct succession pointing back to the 
Haakon VI of post- Viking history. 

There was one further note of dissension between 
Sweden and Norway. In 1907, roused by activist talk 
in Swedish military circles, Norwegian diplomats 
effected an Integrity Treaty wherewith the strategic 
powers, including Great Britain, Germany, France 
and Russia, guaranteed the independence of the new 
country. At first the pretext of the Swedes had been 
that the national defenses had needed reorganization. 
Soon a new note appeared: all the activity had come 
about through fear of Russia. For Norway as a free 
State, there were only the nine years from 1905 to 
1914 before the World War interrupted the normal 
pursuits of peace; brief though the period was it 
marked the beginning of effort toward establishing an 
independent destiny. 
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IV 

The Norse "Fatalist" 

THERE is ALWAYS the one revealing word, repeated, 
that unmistakably identifies the speaker in regard to 
his own race or nationality. As for the Norwegians, 
with all the times that I have crossed the border from 
Sweden en route for Oslo, Trondheim or Narvik, the 
transition has become so easy and natural, the shift 
from Swedish to the musical lilt of Norwegian so nor- 
mal, that there is hardly a suggestion of passing fron- 
tiers. And the more Oslo became a city of friends, the 
less insistent the reminder that this was a different 
country. But then suddenly I would hear the word 
skjaebne (fate). It contains a whole Norwegian phi- 
losophy but must not be confused with the Moslem 
attitude that is fatalism. Fate, man's true destiny as 
it evolves through the living of life, is made manifest 
in the resistance and the struggle against hardships 
and against personal aggression or injustice from other 
countries. The spirit of the sagas seems to have come 
alive, where surrender without struggle was the only 
real failure. 

Just the name Norway, for instance, suggests action 
and contrast, especially to those familiar with the con- 
tours of high fjelds, always towering in vertical splen- 
dor, and narrow fjords leading out toward watery 
and icy wilderness. Inland are the shadowed valleys 
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or shining, sunlit peaks, fertile lowlands or barren, 
snow-clad heights. Contrast is the perpetual keynote. 
Man tries to conquer his environment, which either 
gloomily hems him in or invites him daringly to scale 
lofty mountains or with bravado face the rigors of the 
open sea. If instead he submits to the surroundings 
his battle becomes indirectly a struggle with self. Each 
Norwegian seems to be a dynamo of resistive energy. 
Talk with him for five minutes, and he will have told 
you of a vision glorious of self at odds with itsskjaebne. 
This is something different from surrender. 

The individual clash is temperamental, tempes- 
tuous. The early sagas tell of a king who wanted to 
commit suicide, but could find no precedent for such 
conduct on the part of a monarch. So he set out to rid 
himself of his high estate by rolling down a long hill, 
for at its foot he arose a mere earl as the result of 
that unseemly behavior, and nothing now stood in 
the way of the tragic sequel. What is all this but subtle 
irony on enslaving social conventions that fetter the 
individual? It is just that, no matter what it was meant 
to be. A thousand years later came Ibsen, not un- 
worthy of a tradition of such penetrating social satire, 
deliberate or accidental. Rousseau before him had 
discovered man, by nature good, outside the pale of 
society and the Established Church, but Ibsen was 
finding natural man within the very social pattern 
that had wrapped him in the protective cotton bat- 
ting of hypocrisies, labeled virtues and etiquette. 
Much of the literature and art of the North was revo- 
lutionized by this discovery. 
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Conflict dominates in all of Norwegian national 
story. There is that artificially sustained clash through 
the revival of the Old Norwegian, as against written 
Danish. The early stirring saga period of history is fol- 
lowed by the four silent centuries and by the Norway 
of today that reverts to the past not as a cult of neo- 
paganism but as history. It is a means of forgetting the 
break in the story of national independence. In the 
arts, especially the pictorial arts, there is a love in 
Norway for the lofty and the monumental. In the 
long ago, the perpendicular barren rocks along the 
coasts became the tabula rasa on which primeval 
artisan or artist inscribed crude carvings, using deer, 
bear, whale, elk and other familiar native fauna as 
models. The Norwegian of modern times does not 
literally inscribe his message on the eternal hills, but 
he keeps revealing his love for the grandiose, the 
monumental, the daring. Venture and adventure be- 
come the motives for action. 

What if he does run to excesses, to the hybris, or 
vaunting, that the Greeks in their day deplored? 
Could even the Greeks themselves, living on their 
peninsula that the JEgean breaks up into a lowland 
archipelago, have so convincingly exalted sophrosyne, 
that is, moderation, had their home been instead on 
the western half of the Scandinavian peninsula, where 
nature itself expresses hybrisf As a nation, the Nor- 
wegians are caustic in their self-criticism. Time and 
again I have heard them deplore the rashness that 
makes them leap before they look. When "Peer Gynt" 
became a popular classic, they tended to treat the 
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blustering, roguish vagabond as a caricature of them- 
selves, and even Ibsen had to protest and beg that the 
character be viewed as fictive for drama purposes. 

Exploring is the great national profession, avoca- 
tion, pastime. The Oseberg Viking ship stands as a 
symbol of past glory, with the Gokstad beside It to 
suggest brave sea-faring. Along the water front at 
Bygdo there is also a hall that houses the Fmm., the 
historic vessel that Nansen used for his polar voyag- 
ing. To this field of exploration belong the names 
of Otto Sverdrup and Roald Amundsen, the latter 
also using the Fram for the south-polar expeditions 
that carried him to the Ross Barrier and on to the 
heights that he named the Haakon VII Plateau. He 
had been the first to do what navigators had dreamed 
of since the fifteenth century make his way through 
the Northwest Passage, the famous and once leg- 
endary "passage to India." With Its many fjords, Nor- 
way has a coastline indented so deeply that the sea 
comes in to greet nearly every valley and mountain- 
side. Icelanders have the proverb that at a distance all 
mountains are blue. Norwegians might well add that 
when sunlight falls on the fleet of billows riding from 
each obscure port or harbor, every crest of a foam- 
tipped wave is a rainbow of hope that lures men out 
beyond the azure horizons. 

These explorers with their skis and other arctic 
equipment revived the traditional means of rapid 
transit, and skiing has become a universal winter 
sport. Today youth throughout the country troops out 
to conquer and explore all the "white patches" of 
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mountain and forest wilderness. Even in Oslo of a 
Sunday or holiday morning I have seen whole armies 
of young and old crowd the tram stations leading up 
to Holmenkollen. Youngsters of six or seven on skis 
can come down a slope with a tempo that is breath- 
taking. Where formerly winter was a season of gloom 
and darkness, it is now a time of year that insures 
ruddy cheeks, glowing health and an athletic zest that 
enlists international fame for its prowess. Norway 
often captures first place in world contests of sport 
lovers. 



League Leaders 

A BENT FOR exploring has also charted Norway into 
some international "white patches/' the undiscovered 
country of history made without wars. That field so 
far seems to lie outside the range of vision of the 
Great Powers of Europe. After the Napoleonic era, 
Norway in a union with Sweden settled down to 
watchful guarding of a peace that has now been main- 
tained for a century and a quarter. Norway has 
known only seven years of war in the past two hun- 
dred and twenty years. In 1902 the Storting voted 
unanimously for permanent neutralization. Arbitra- 
tion stood the test in 1905, as already indicated. In 
1914 the principle of neutrality as launched by the 
three Scandinavian states became a force majeure that 
eclipsed any potential massed strength of arms, and 
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the three in 1918 were combined in urging a world 
federation based on law and justice. 

After a reasonable amount of discussion Norway in 
1920 joined the League of Nations. The opposition 
to the step had been registered by the Labor Party, 
which afterwards for fifteen successive years continued 
to protest against the membership. The argument is 
telling. Here was a group admittedly of the Left that 
at one time was radical enough to affiliate with the 
Third International, an action that might have im- 
plied a blind faith in force and militarism, and yet 
the Laborites resisted on the plea that the only type 
of League which could have enduring value was one 
that took a clear stand for reduction of arms or even 
disarmament. Much of this idealism went unnoticed 
in the Council or Assembly. 

At Geneva in those first years the acute and press- 
ing problem of refugees needed attention. And in 
that terrifying age of the migrations, when millions 
were homeless or destitute, a man great in physical 
stature as well as in vision stepped out of Norway to 
take charge of the work. Explorer by nature and in- 
clination, Fridtjof Nansen had begun his career by 
crossing the inland ice of Greenland. Then came the 
years when as a modern Viking he pioneered in the 
Fram (Forward) in far polar seas and, by charting 
some of the lanes, helped in the conquest of icy wil- 
derness. On his return he received high honors from 
Great Britain, and in his own country he became im- 
mensely popular. As a public favorite he was drawn 
into the political scene just at the time when Norway 
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was turning to England to secure support for severance 
o the union with Sweden. All the rest of his life he 
never forgot the sea, his closest comrade, and he kept 
planning future expeditions that never materialized. 
For he was to heed not the call of the sea or polar 
44 white patches" but the cries of a victimized humanity 
in a world that had slid back to barbarism. 

It was only natural that he should be one of the 
first to represent Norway at Geneva. The immediate 
issue for the League in 1920 was the repatriation of 
war prisoners and care of refugees in general, and 
upon his appointment as High Commissioner he 
turned at once to the Russian and German situation. 
One of the main highways for the exchange led 
through Narva on the eastern frontier of the newly 
revived State of Esthonia, and through this gateway 
alone thousands of German prisoners found their way 
back to their own country while Russians in their 
turn were being transported east over the boundary. 
Other gateways were the Baltic Sea, the Black Sea 
and Vladivostok. Nansen worked in close co-operation 
with the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
and over a period of eighteen months more than 
437,000 prisoners were freed. The many Russian 
refugees in general required attention, and the famine 
within the Soviet Union began to take the form of 
an acute crisis. As late as 1930 Nansen was still try- 
ing to help Russian refugees. 

From repatriation and famine he turned to the 
Greco-Turkish affair that was taking the attention of 
the American Near East Relief, and he helped effect 
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an exchange of populations whereby one and one 
quarter million Greeks were returned to Greece and 
a half million Turks were sent back to Turkey. As 
Nansen, in the insistent demands for help, kept pass- 
ing from one acute crisis to the next, he would return 
to Geneva and ask for further support, and he did 
this with such conviction and power that some of his 
colleagues began to say they hoped he might never 
again need to turn up to plead the cause of distressed 
minorities or little nations. When he wanted a huge 
loan at the time of the Russian famine, the Swiss dele- 
gate, M. Giuseppe Motta, spoke for the opposition 
when he pointed out that Nansen "was a State, not 
an individual/' 

And the remark, as it turned out, was not far amiss, 
for soon Nansen was asking for a special passport, the 
"Nansen Stamp/' that would serve as an identification 
certificate and entitle the holder to a sort of world 
citizenship. When the League did no more to help 
him he turned direct to governments, and the initial 
number of thirty-one nations that promised to co- 
operate was soon extended to fifty-two. Several hun- 
dred thousand refugees or exiles have been aided in 
this way. And with the increasing stream of refugees 
in the late iggo's, the document again serves tragically 
acute needs. 

And what of Nansen's personal experiences? He 
dreamed of the open sea and used snatches of time 
for his favorite indoor pursuit, reading English lyrical 
poetry. But he never lost sight of the great tragedy of 
the homeless. Some of his own most vivid impressions 
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of destitution came while he traveled in the Ukraine, 
and he had pleaded insistently for help before the 
winter closed down on the sufferers. Because of lack 
of funds, very little was accomplished, and on a return 
visit he saw sights too terrifying to be described in 
words, as human beings ate human flesh or devoured 
almost anything within sight to quell the pangs of 
starvation. His hair turned white. And so he even 
looked the part of the veteran humanitarian as on lec- 
ture tours he traveled through Europe and America 
to tell his story. 

In 1922 the Nobel Peace Prize had been bestowed 
upon him for all the services whereby more than 
five million persons had found some rehabilitation 
through his efforts. His international activity con- 
tinued. In 1925 he was one of a Scandinavian group 
whose endeavor both in Geneva and in Berlin was to 
make it easier for Germany to apply for League mem- 
bership. Their efforts bore fruit for the few short 
years that preceded the Hitler regime. The explora- 
tions in polar seas alone entitled Nansen to fame and 
glory. In his later journeyings he had made his way 
through the jungles of fleeing millions of Russians, 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, all of them pawns in the 
game of power politics that had driven them out upon 
the great migrations. The sum total is a lifetime that 
reflects the spirit of humanism and the courage that 
makes for true leadership. 

A close associate in the early League years was Dr. 
Christian Lange, who continuously until his death in 
1933 concentrated upon the disarmament problem. 
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He had faithful support in all constructive efforts on 
wide issues from his Norwegian colleagues, ex-premier 
John Mowinckel, Mr. C. J. Hambro, president of the 
Storting and many others. Likewise the Danish leaders 
were equally insistent. In Sweden, we recall, it was 
primarily Hjalmar Branting who was the pioneer in 
the disarmament activity. Making reservations about 
Article XVI of the Covenant, all the Scandinavians 
concentrated the more on Article VIII, which spe- 
cifically pointed out the need for reduction of arms. 
The Council, however, chose instead to work through 
Article IX by appointing a commission to study the 
problem, hoping thus to quiet the little nations, the 
neutrals who are known at Geneva as the conscience 
of Europe. It was then that Dr. Lange protested 
sharply because all the members of the commission 
were military experts, and with the help of Lord 
Cecil, Sefior Salvador de Madariaga and others he 
pushed through his demand that the group must pos- 
sess the "required political, historical, economic and 
social competence/' Therewith a Temporary Mixed 
Commission was organized. Although the question of 
a general disarmament conference had been raised at 
the First Assembly and then at the Second and so on, 
twelve years elapsed before one was called, for Feb- 
ruary 2, 1932, and soon it was plain that even this 
effort was to end in failure. 

Supported again by his Scandinavian colleagues, 
Dr. Lange asked for a special section in the League 
Secretariat to collect information on the armaments 
programs of all the members. Gradually this plan ma- 
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teriallzed, and some of the findings have been made 
public with the reports in the Armaments Year-Book. 
The more tense the European situation became, the 
more difficult it was to get accurate figures. Today all 
information regarding military strength is so colored 
with propaganda that the bulk of it can probably be 
discounted and discredited as wild exaggeration. And 
yet the record in those Year-Books does reveal that 
when it comes to finding markets for munitions (prod- 
ucts of the war industries), all the producing nations 
seem quite willing to sell to any one, even the poten- 
tial "enemy/* In showing up this condition alone, the 
tabulations are invaluable, and they cannot be ignored 
by students of the international situation, 

Even before the World War, Dr. Lange had been 
affiliated with the groups that had formulated the 
principles adopted by the Hague Peace Conferences 
held in 1899 and 1907 as the preliminary step toward 
the creating of an international juridical organization. 
From 1909 to 1933 he was secretary general of the 
Scandinavian Inter-Parliamentary Union, and in the 
last years of his life he actively resisted the type of 
mass thinking that the iggo's have produced, calling 
it a dangerous psychosis that easily leads to war. As 
early as the First Assembly in Geneva, in September, 
1920, he declared that "the desire to humanize war is 
perhaps more Utopian than the desire to abolish it/' 
In that suggestion, ironically enough, he as the hu- 
manist working for peace was approaching the point 
of view of Alfred Nobel, Swedish inventor of dyna- 
mite and other explosives, who said: "Let the sword 
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of Damocles hang over every head and you will wit- 
ness a miracle. War will instantly stop." 

Although the Nobel peace prizes indirectly suggest 
Geneva or the Hague, they are naturally an inde- 
pendent institution originating from Alfred Nobel's 
testament in which he asked that a committee of six 
from the Norwegian Storting should choose recipients 
of the prizes, the sums dependent on the interest com- 
ing from the Nobel investments. The first award was 
made in 1901, and four years later Bertha von Suttner 
got the Peace Prize for "Lay Down Your Arms." It is 
interesting now to recall her thesis about the " third 
kingdom/' the kingdom of war, that springs up in a 
conflict as a contributing factor, an entity apart from 
the two sides or opposing belligerents. By actual count 
of names, Americans lead as recipients of the prize, 
the list including Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, 
Woodrow Wilson, C. G. Davies, F. B. Kellogg, Jane 
Addams, Nicholas Murray Butler. France and Eng- 
land are close seconds. Some objected in 1907 when 
the award went to Theodore Roosevelt, as arbitrator 
in the Japanese-Russian conflict; perhaps he was bet- 
ter known as a big-stick advocate than as an arma- 
ments reducer. At least in Scandinavia there was warm 
approval of the Woodrow Wilson award. The year 
1926 is a milestone of hopes still uncrushed, for at that 
time the two names selected were those of Aristide 
Briand of France and Gustave Stresemann of Ger- 
many. To the province of the North belong K, P. 
Arnoldson for Sweden and F. Bajer for Denmark, 
Hjalrnar Branting for Sweden and Christian Lange 
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for Norway, Frldtjof Nansen for Norway, Bishop 
Nathan Soderblom for Sweden, and Indirectly for Nor- 
way in 1938 the Nansen Bureau at Geneva. Only two 
woman workers In behalf of peace, Bertha von Suttner 
and Jane Addams, have been singled out for honors. 



VI 



Nora 

AND WHAT ABOUT women In national or international 
life in Scandinavia or elsewhere? Sixty years have 
passed since Nora of Norway walked out of her doll's 
house and slammed the door In her determination to 
become a responsible human being. Having forged a 
check, she was refusing to let her husband take the 
blame. As the mother of three children at the time, 
she would probably be well past the proverbial three- 
score years and ten if she were alive today. Since that 
year, 1879, a great deal has been happening to men, 
to the home that she left, to children, to women in 
general In their new double role of being in the world 
and at the same time not protected from it by adoring 
husbands and fathers. In the critical autumn months 
of 1939, might she not again be inclined to walk out 
and slam the door on the international situation, as 
all humanity Is confronted with the relentless alterna- 
tive of submitting to the rigorous discipline of peace 
or else assuming the role of war victim? 

As for Scandinavian or Northern women specif- 
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ically, they figure as a strong, positive force In their 
own national history. In the saga period the women 
of Iceland began to stand out with the dignity of the 
freeborn, and already during the early colonization 
period they had the privileges of a restricted title to 
"homestead" for land, the law reading that a man 
might claim as large a section as he could encircle by 
walking one full day, and that a woman might do the 
same but with the handicap that she should be lead- 
Ing a heifer as she walked. The types that emerge are 
sometimes cruel and revengeful, sometimes strong, 
heroic and noble. And even in the mythology of the 
North women had one beneficent role in the fylgias, 
the unseen host that accompanies men in battle or 
other times of danger. Undoubtedly these are the ones 
who In the Christian version become guardian angels. 
In thirteenth-century Sweden at least one woman 
became outstanding. When the little untutored girl, 
Birgltta, on the plains of Uppland north of Stockholm 
began to see visions and hear voices, her family and 
also the visiting monks encouraged her. But as the 
latter set down her words in a Latin translation they 
carefully deleted what was unorthodox; in time she 
journeyed to Rome, founded the Birgittine Order and 
after death was canonized as a saint, St. Birgitta, the 
first woman of the North to achieve an international 
reputation. The following century Queen Margaret 
of Denmark in a more secular role as the wise admin- 
istrator and regent won fame as she made secure for 
a time the dynastic union that bound together the 
three states of Scandinavia. 
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Sweden of modern times contributes a Jenny Lind 
who conquered a world by her song; Fredrika Bremer 
as a pioneering traveler in America who with her 
"Homes In the New World'' admonished women in 
the North to study the American example and its 
emphasis on a more independent status; Ellen Key as a 
champion of love, predicting that the twentieth would 
become the century of the child; Selma Lagerlof in her 
stately Marbacka, manor house in central Sweden, su- 
preme in her world of historical fiction and serene in 
her faith that good is the conquering force in life despite 
all avalanches of disaster and reversal. In Norway it 
was perhaps Camilla Collett in her zeal for suffrage 
who suggested the idea of a Nora the rebel to Ibsen. 
Slgrid Undset today is one of the world's master nov- 
elists, and Kirsten Flagstad has become for American 
audiences at least the acknowledged favorite in opera. 
To dwell on all the outstanding women in Denmark 
and Finland, is merely to prolong this list of women 
of exceptional talent. Curiously, in a dozen different 
professions or moreas astronomers, philosophers, 
composers and so on women of the North, like 
women in general, have no exceptional record. 

For clearly indicated reasons Finnish women were 
the first to capture the franchise. Norwegian women 
came second, and the ultramodern type is radical in 
her demands for equality. Bjornson through "The 
Glove" dwelt on the double standard of morality with 
an implied ethical content and protest. A younger 
generation of novelists and dramatists, with Helge 
Krog as one of the foremost, has been portraying a 
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world where such dualism no longer exists, but the 
solution Is the reverse of what Bjornson the moralist 
intended. So much for the political and moral "free- 
dom." In the sphere of occupational freedom Norwe- 
gian women quite recently broke down one of the 
last barriers and won their point that they should be 
allowed to enter the ranks of the clerical profession. 
In Sweden a similar discussion lagged and veered from 
the real issue. 

Some of the radiance of homes in the North was 
suggested by Carl Larsson, the Swedish artist, who 
many years ago with charming pastel shades painted 
rugged interiors made warm and glowing by native 
craftsmanship and chubby, healthy, smiling children. 
Today, runs the modern argument, the machine has 
robbed woman in the home of her legitimate position 
and traditional occupations of weaving, spinning, bak- 
ing and candlestick-making; she must step outside to 
find her place in the social or economic pattern and 
to become of productive value to society. Meanwhile 
the declining birth rate in the North, as elsewhere in 
the West except in the totalitarian states, is alarming. 
Some insist, despite generous State subsidies for setting 
up housekeeping, that they cannot afford to have chil- 
dren, and others offer fully as lame an excuse in de- 
claring that, the world as it is, is not a place for chil- 
dren. The Danish pastor and dramatist, Kai Munk, in 
" Heaven and Earth" points out, as he discusses birth 
control legislation In the West, that some mothers are 
willing to have children murdered before birth the 
while some fathers are inclined to postpone the grim 
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fate for sons until they are o age for military service 
at the front. In the facing of situations ruthlessly, the 
Scandinavians are realists. As for Nora, the home she 
left was not childless, but that fact makes her situation 
all the more anomalous. 

With the faith of a prophetess and seer, Ellen Key 
in Strand, her home on the Swedish lake, Vattern, 
wrote of another order in the new "century of the 
child." Earlier, William Morris in England had been 
saying, "We who are part of civilization are respon- 
sible to posterity for what may befall the fairness of 
the earth in our own lifetime." In that challenge he 
meant chiefly beauty in the arts, but decent living 
rather than world-wide slaughter is also fairness. 
Thinking of those children I saw in the Diisseldorf 
Luftschiltz exhibition or of the exodus from London 
in September, 1939, I wonder what will be the "cry 
of the children" as those boys and girls in time express 
their revolt at being heirs of a century which, before 
it has run even half its course, has had one world war 
and is faced with the threat that another, imminent 
and ominous, may spread to the same proportions. 

And what about the world that Nora walked into? 
Certainly it seems to have become grimmer and more 
ferocious. Though she was untrained and unskilled 
in public duties, the change for the worse must have 
come not because of any unwise dabbling but in spite 
of her good intentions, so far as she has had any hand 
in directing ways of living and thinking. At that, 
Nora as such was personally most concerned with self- 
development. It is folly to assume that women, any 
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more than men, are divinely the world's peacemakers, 
though they work heroically to correct social and po- 
litical evils. Some years ago, largely by initiative of 
women's organizations, a petition for world peace 
with some ten million signatures was deposited in the 
League Secretariat at Geneva. The purpose was noble. 
Most of those signers, men or women, may have made 
the one reservation of a defense system for self, per- 
haps admitting even the need of a bombing plane to 
use in retaliation or to have in reserve for a "moral 
cause." In the last analysis, what does such defense 
amount to? Does it not impoverish civilization by the 
addition of ten million more potentialities for "traffic 
in arms" more specifically in bombing planes? 



VII 

The State Radical 

FOR YEARS NORWAY has been called the most radical 
of the states of the North, but though the social 
changes have come by leaps and starts there has been 
no sudden coup or revolution. Something about the 
breath-taking majesty of the natural scene evokes dar- 
ing. At Molde in the Romdal fjord the gigantic rock 
walls seem to have been flung like seething lava 
through space, and their very writhing, as they set- 
tled, has petrified. From the stark, lone promontory, 
the North Cape, the land surges forward by successive 
plunges, towering high above the tree-line on the lofty 
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Dovre fjeld, sinking down to sea level where the inter- 
vening valleys run out to the coast, rising again and 
heaving up to some glassy height like the Jotunheixn 
glacier, sustaining high levels through the regions cut 
by the Bergen-Oslo railway, then falling precipitately 
down to the Skagerack. In from the west comes the 
invigorating tang of the open sea, and throughout a 
storm the welter of the crashing, booming billows 
matches the crystallized fury of the inland ice-hooded 
altitudes. And an independent Norway, silent for cen- 
turies, through statecraft and industry and the arts, 
seems to respond to a similar rhythm. 

Just in the casual and everyday talk in Oslo, the 
capital, you are likely to hear startling paradoxes. 
Some one may say, "Our cinemas are under municipal 
ownership and control, and they all operate at a 
profit," and you respect this brave endeavor to resist 
the combined power of Hollywood or of European 
monopoly. Explaining co-operatives, many an enthu- 
siast points out that the farmers get high prices for 
their milk because they sell it as production milk, but 
therewith perhaps you get the clue to the enigma re- 
garding those butterless Oslo breakfasts for school- 
children. Sometimes the political peace is ruffled as a 
political cat is inadvertently or intentionally let out 
of the international grab bag. Once in Geneva or was 
it Stockholm? I heard observers grumble, "Ah, those 
Norwegians! They are so indiscreet!" But outstanding 
thinkers like Mr. C. J. Hambro, president of the 
Storting, or Professor Halvdan Koht, labor leader 
since 1927, are guided by a philosophy of the State 
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that does not preclude their letting a whole nation 
know something now and then about the inside work- 
ing of the mysterious game of international diplomacy. 

In 1935, when Professor Koht as foreign minister 
joined the Government, there was some consternation 
because a university professor and historian was will- 
ing to sit in a Labor Cabinet. But it turns out that 
even the Laborites who in 1 9 1 8 as Communists sought 
affiliation with the Third International have gradually 
given way to the Social Democratic flank that is far 
more moderate. Once when I mentioned to Professor 
Koht that in current report his party had grown more 
conservative, he cheerfully responded, "Did you say 
'more practical?" Before he took this "sabbatical 
leave" from university life, he through his long re- 
search in Old Norse had got the "immense view of 
the past" that is also foresight. Born in the northern 
seaport Tromso, he learned to know intimately the 
problems of the fishermen, the farmers, the factory 
workers. There is but a step from the submerged 
classes to submerged truths, usually less submerged 
when he has finished with them, and the next step 
leads to submerged ideals. For years he kept calling 
attention to Article VIII of the League Covenant, 
urging disarmament, on his firmly reiterated theory, 
based on his study of the past, that remilitarization is 
a surer guarantee of international disaster than of 
world peace. 

Do not the events that usher in the year 1940 bear 
out this theory? Norway has seemed to be in the 
favored position in the North because it is the most 
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remote from the totalitarian countries. And yet it, too, 
has been faced with constant threats from Soviet and 
Nazi sources, and the actual Soviet attacks in the arctic 
regions of Finland have been reported as coming close 
to the Norwegian border. Throughout the first months 
of the war declared in September, 1939, the loss of 
ships has been heavy as Norway has tried to carry on 
trade as usual, with no curtailment of supplies to the 
belligerents, according to the principles for neutrality 
that were clearly indicated by all the countries of the 
North at the outbreak of hostilities. 

Despite the talk of conflict everywhere, the Nor- 
wegians have not attempted to compete in the great 
armaments race. Nor have they indicated that they 
are ready to take part in any military alliance. Clearly 
the sympathies of the country are with Finland. War 
interrupts all normal activities, but it is nevertheless 
the transient phenomenon even in Europe. And for 
Norway, relatively a new State after its recaptured in- 
dependence, the dogged, quiet tasks of constructive 
building are the more important. And so we return 
to the story of peace-time endeavors. 

In the national scene, all Norwegians irrespective 
of political faith have been steadily planning large- 
scale improvements. Formerly it was assumed that 
only about one fourth of the country was arable and 
cultivable, but that figure has now been raised by one 
half through modern scientific methods. With 15% of 
the land under agriculture in this mountainous coun- 
try, the average farm runs to some twenty-five acres, 
and in the main all these holdings are owned by those 
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who till them. There has been extensive reclamation 
work for the forests, which now cover some 25% of 
the whole area. The first public forest service began 
In 1857, an d the Forest Act of 1893 launched the 
country on an active policy of reforestation. Since 
1920 there has been a State fund granting loans, with- 
out interest, for tree planting. Every year the school- 
children set out some two and a half million seedlings. 

Half the population the total figure for the coun- 
try is 2,907,00018 engaged in agriculture, includ- 
ing fishing, and the other half In industry. Experts 
Insist that approximately 60% of the land areas are 
directly or indirectly productive because of the re- 
turns from fishing, mining, transportation, and elec- 
trification. The chemical and hydroelectric plants rep- 
resent some of the most modern developments of their 
kind in Europe. The whaling Interests extend to the 
Far North and to south-polar seas. For coal deposits 
Norway can turn to Svalbard. Silver fox farming is an 
important industry, Norway supplying one fourth of 
all silver fox furs in the world. The platinum fox fur- 
riers have made progress. 

Early in the 1930*5 a political crisis developed be- 
tween Denmark and Norway because of the East 
Greenland controversy. Because of a royal decree of 
1776, Denmark has claimed possession of the whole of 
Greenland, but the Norwegians had begun to use the 
lower eastern coast for whaling stations. An agreement 
of 1923 allowed a free entry for the ships and the 
privilege of wintering, hunting, fishing. Not content 
with this, they set about claiming possession through 
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occupation, the first in July, 1931, and the second 
the following summer. But then Denmark stood firm 
on its sovereign rights and referred the matter to the 
Hague for settlement. The Norwegians presented an 
added argument that they had definite rights because 
of their long ascendancy in arctic exploring and at- 
tendant pursuits. The Hague decision of 1935 stood 
twelve to two in Denmark's favor. 

According to the strict reading of the law, said the 
juridical experts at the Hague, Denmark had a clear 
title to full possession, since any legal mention of 
Greenland always had referred to the whole of the 
island. There was intense bitterness in Norway, and 
feeling ran high. Naturally a political crisis resulted 
and John Mowinckel was then selected to form a 
Liberal Cabinet. Afterwards whaling shifted more 
and more to south-polar seas, and in the antarctic 
today, Norway claims possession of Bouvet Island and 
Peter I Island, wanting also to occupy the stretch be- 
tween the Falkland Islands and the Australian Ant- 
arctica. These areas are in the regions that Com- 
mander Byrd has set out to * 'rediscover" with enough 
of an intention of permanency to suggest claim to title. 

Norway as the radical State becomes all the more 
interesting, as it operates, through the very fact that it 
is not totalitarian. Always, the temper of the people 
in cities or countrysides is free and carefree rather 
than exacting. I like to recall how they speak lightly 
but respectfully of the 'law of the land/' as if it were 
a comrade and guide in action. Naturally the con- 
servatives feel that there is far too great restriction of 
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private initiative. The railways are State-owned and 
are looked upon as a social institution that must not 
be run for profit. For all public utilities the State Is 
owner and operator. State monopolies cover a range 
as wide as the telegraph, telephone, radio, tram sys- 
tems, liquor distribution and munitions manufacture. 
A trust control board aims to check the ramifications 
of cartels and trusts in the large industries. Some of 
the forests are the property of the State but others are 
scattered over the farms owned by individuals. 

The electric power plants are run primarily by 
local municipalities, with only about one fourth in 
the control of private owners or the State. There is a 
grain and flour monopoly because grain and flour are 
mostly imported and therefore cannot come within 
the scope of the co-operatives. In their turn claiming 
practically the whole agricultural field, the co-opera- 
tives since 1930 have been protected by law in a com- 
plete monopoly of milk marketing. Organization of 
labor has had full legal recognition since 1936, and in 
addition every worker is granted legal support for free- 
dom in political opinion. Norway is a pioneer in grant- 
ing a twelve-day annual vacation with pay to manual 
industrial workers. 

Such is but a small part of the program that reveals 
progress in providing opportunities for the people, a 
program launched primarily to check unemployment 
and the emigration in the seventies and the eighties to 
America. On the theory that men are free and equal, 
the country long ago abandoned the titled estate, and 
so the nobility is now nonexistent. Social customs in 
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daily life are extremely Informal. After an occasional 
haphazard quest for the adventurous and the original 
the Norwegians themselves promptly and gloomily re- 
assert that they tend to look before they leap and 
afterwards count up their losses. The East Greenland 
controversy was the outstanding lesson, to quote those 
who are wise after the event. By way of contrast, it is 
amusing to observe a lighter vein in their tempera- 
ment; through the Icelander or Greenlander, Leif the 
Lucky, they have their own pet way of proving a Nor- 
wegian discovery of North America in the year 1000. 
When fantasy wants still freer wings, they give it a stir- 
ring release in art and literature. 

Like the unseen fylgias of old, or like guardian 
spirits, the populace of the arts helps to create modern 
Norway. At the time when the center of gravity for 
painting moved from Diisseldorf to Paris, to create 
Modern French, the Norwegian artists began to paint 
local scenes, and the native silver birch, the steep cliff 
faces, the rugged peasants, the lonely valleys, became 
the matter of the pictorial arts. The lonely genius, 
Edvard Munch, interprets life with supreme mastery 
of brush and canvas, and he makes death a link in the 
continuous process of living or existence. Per Krohg 
with his rollicking sketches Is more cosmopolitan, and 
Alf Rolfsen is subdued but eager in his capacity for 
recording beauty. 

In literature another generation has supplanted the 
one to which Ibsen and Bjornson belonged. Sigrid 
Undset in the "Kristin Lavransdatter" trilogy revived 
the rich luster of the Middle Ages and in such a set- 
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ting told one of the superb love stories in the whole 
of Scandinavian literature. Johan Falkberget in the 
six short titles of "Christianus Sextus" focuses on 
mining life in the eighteenth century, and so writes 
a pioneering prose epic dealing with humble laborers 
of other days. Olav Duun is as primeval as the Ice- 
landers in "The People of Juvik," a series that un- 
folds tragedy and sublimity in the passing of the gen- 
erations. Knut Hamsun with great vigor in "Growth 
of the Soil" and other novels has dwelt on the disas- 
trous effects of the early industrialism that capitalized 
on humble toil, but he has never lost sight of the 
mystic wonder of contacts with primeval nature. 

Not long after Johan Bojer wrote "Emigrants/' 
telling of those who set out bravely to make new 
homes in America, an answer seemed to echo from 
our own Middle West as O. Rolvaag with "Giants of 
the Earth" described both hardships and happiness 
among the homesteaders in the Dakotas, with desolate 
Berit succumbing to nostalgia as she looked out over 
plains and prairies and longed for the mountains of 
Norway. Such give-and-take is the sort of internation- 
alism that wipes out the false emphasis of chauvinism 
and exalts ties common to all humanity. These people 
are as real, in the shaping of the ideals of a nation, as 
men and women of flesh and blood, and the free and 
fearless interpretations of life by novelists, poets and 
artists are one of the priceless treasures of surviving 
democracies. 

For more than thirty years Gustav Vigeland has 
been working out his plans for the Vigeland Park of 
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sculpture in Oslo near the foot of the Frogner foot- 
hills. That story is interesting as art and also as a most 
unusual civic venture. Under a Labor Government he 
got his first encouragement and the start of a succes- 
sion of appropriations that would help him to carry 
out his project, the city giving him a studio of his 
own, the triangular open space and whatever he 
needed to transmute dreams of beauty and strength 
and spiritual power into bronze and granite. Now the 
huge granite monolith at the apex of the triangle is 
firmly in place. Slowly the stonecutters are completing 
the designs in low relief on the monolith, which fo- 
cuses upon the symbolism of mankind's struggle up- 
ward to light and life. From this point a succession 
of terraces, also ready, slopes down to the central foun- 
tain and beyond it to the wrought iron gates in the 
center of the base of the triangle. The st topography/' 
so to speak, is already clear, and within the studio 
most of the statues are maturing for the great exodus 
into the open. Combined, all this work has practically 
consumed the whole creative lifetime of the artist. 

A tradition has sprung up that no one is to come 
into the Vigeland Studio, in Nobelgate, until the 
statues are all ready. Every rule has its few exceptions. 
Adjoining the park in the same street stands the 
American Legation. One morning when I called, Mr. 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., then minister to Nor- 
way, brought out a large quarto volume of the Vige- 
land reproductions and with unconcealed delight 
pointed to the "tree bronzes" that will become the 
pedestals holding up the huge bowl o the central 
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fountain. He had seen the originals, naturally, and 
his enthusiasm at that moment seemed to convert art 
into the logical, unerring medium even for diplo- 
macy. 

In connection with an international press congress 
in 1932, I myself first saw that studio with its great 
figures in bronze and granite. Then a second time by 
the sculptor's special permission it was my happy 
privilege to return, on this occasion to wander at will 
through the rooms when only the workmen were 
present. The hour or two passed all too swiftly, for 
great art is tyrannical in the way it absorbs all one's 
responses and blots out time. There, from hall to hall, 
stand the creations that form a saga of the nameless 
and the lowly. It is humanity that he depicts, and 
nothing suggests a school of art or political bias. Nor 
is there any other theme than a living of life as such, 
richly in the spiritual sense, tolerantly as becomes an 
interpretation by genius. All the seven ages of man 
are here babes in arms, laughing children, youth, 
adolescents, strong men and women, the aged, the 
senile. Now and then a stonecutter picked up a tool 
and pointed to the dots on the rough granite to show 
me the actual processes by which human shapes step 
out from the unshapely blocks and acquire a person- 
ality. 

By the artist's own desire, there has been very little 
stir concerning this great project, perhaps the largest 
of its kind within the scope of one man in the whole 
history of modern sculpture. When all the statues are 
moved out, a year or two hence or perhaps even 
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longer, the appreciation of those who come to see this 
saga in bronze and granite, of those who understand, 
will carry on the processes of creating. Until then, 
that studio in Oslo is one of the still places in the 
North where man as man is exalted and where art 
creates its own sanctity. 



VIII 

The Volund Saga 

THROUGH THE AGES the Volund Saga, as it has come 
up from the Continent or filtered in from England, 
has been the reiterated theme of the arts also in the 
North, especially in versions connecting with Sigurd 
(Siegfried) in the Elder Edda. The emphasis on 
treachery and revenge is not unlike that of the "Ring" 
as the Nibelungs and the Volsungs struggle for posses- 
sion of the Rhine gold. Apart from the actual aveng- 
ing, there is the English version in which Wayland 
the Smith as he forges wings suggests the Daedalus of 
Greek mythology. Wayland is man any man as he 
broods over ways of retaliation for remembered 
wrongs or for possession of power. He has been con- 
fined to an island by King Nithud and has had the 
sinews of his knee joints cut to keep him from escap- 
ing. He thinks only of the revenge he will wreak upon 
the King through the two sons and the daughter, and 
on taking flight he carries out his plans successfully. 
In "Deor's Lament/' the Early English singer lists the 
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tragedy of the King's daughter among the supreme 
sorrows of the world. "That ancient woe was endured, 
So may this be," is mankind's baffling acceptance even 
now of the ills for which mankind alone is respon- 
sible. Scandinavian sagas and verse contain many vari- 
ants of the theme. 

Some years ago the Norwegian novelist, Johan 
Bojer, in "By Day and by Night" centered his plot on 
a modern smith, an inventor of machine guns who 
makes a fortune during the World War. In Brussels 
the inventor is ill in a hospital, where he sees a young 
man from home with face almost shot away by 
shrapnel, but, soon well again, he hurries back to his 
native town to work out plans for his next invention. 
By day he makes designs, but by night come the tor- 
menting memories of something ghastly pursuing him 
from Brussels. The townspeople grow interested in his 
work and beg him to give them the model of the 
bigger and better machine gun so that they can start 
a local factory. This he does, and by degrees the 
temper of the otherwise peaceful community changes. 
A defense fever sets in. An architect who is a pacifist 
agrees to draw up plans for the building because of 
his interest, as he puts it, in seeing architecture 
adapted to such specialized purposes. Even the pastor 
finds exonerating conditions that justify the project. 
But for the inventor there is always that ruthless 
memory. 

Finally one night he gets up in the darkness and 
walks out and flings the new model to the bottom of 
the lake. Suspecting now that his own future is de- 
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molished, he decides to flee from enraged friends and 
neighbors, and so he seeks the solitudes of the moun- 
tains in a blinding snowstorm. Unconsciously per- 
haps, Johan Bojer has made a modern and revised 
version of the old saga of Wayland the Smith or 
Volund. Or is it the Nibelung gnome forgoing his 
love of power? In the words of behaviorists, there has 
been a reconditioning of reflexes. Here is no sugges- 
tion any longer of remembered wrongs and retaliation 
for anything that may have happened. In one fleeting 
moment before his life saga ended, the inventor rose 
to the height of being a man, a human being, a hu- 
manist. This is not the Rhineland with its river of 
blood, nor the home of Volund, nor even the island 
where Wayland rested. Instead this is Norway, a State 
without wars for a century and a quarter, where men 
have had time to think in terms of the greatly needed 
adaptations in a world subscribing to Kellogg-Briand 
pacts to renounce wars the while international law as 
such provides a code that by its very existence con- 
dones them. Aloof from the storms of the Continent, 
Norway as the enlightened State radical has its pe- 
riods of respite when it can test the law of the land 
by the rhythm in the laws of nature, the laws of life 
and death, as the waves beat in from the west and the 
wind murmurs in the lofty fir forests. 

"Ah, but the Bojer formula for reconditioning is 
nothing but fiction/' some one is likely to protest. 
Most assuredly, it is only fiction. In real life, in 1939, 
in resistance to aggressive threats of dictators, to hate- 
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ul pledges of "blood baths," it is the physically fit, 
the strong young men that have stood the tests and 
that are the flower of our civilization, who become the 
victims of the war machine and the victims of the cold 
Northern seas, hungry and seething. 



HERMIT OF THE ATLANTIC 



Thingvellir 

GRAY MISTS HUNG over Thingvellir, the rock-encircled 
plain that more than a thousand years ago was chosen 
to become the permanent site o the open-air parlia- 
ment of the people in a new island commonwealth. 
Almannagja, the entrance through which we had 
motored, had seemed like a vast and roofless cathedral 
aisle shutting out the drab and gray monotony of the 
land stretching for miles between this historic place 
and Reykjavik. There were long wet strands of grass 
in these lava fields, and the rocks we climbed to catch 
a view of the picturesque little Oxara waterfall were 
treacherously slippery. With a sudden flash of sun- 
light, the rocks began to shift from a vivid burnished 
rust to cinnamon and yellow, like tincture of copper, 
and by the time we had reached the lowlands again a 
rippling mountain stream had turned into blue green, 
transparent as crystal. So the whole panorama stood 
out, transformed into an unshapen mass of fallen, 
crumbling rainbows that had petrified, with the "far 
end" of this prism liquefying. 

Still today one finds traces suggesting the location of 
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the tents or thing-booths (made of stone and roofed 
with vadmal, or homespun) that were put up for the 
representatives who gathered for a fortnight's session 
every summer, and some authorities hold that the 
high point of the inner wall of Almannagja was the 
Mount of Laws, Logberget, from which the speaker 
proclaimed the old code of laws or any new regula- 
tions for the benefit of all assembled. Whole families 
were there, for the Althing sessions were also a social 
occasion. And the saga-tellers and skalds came to get 
reliable news, since they created heroic narrative or 
verse out of contemporary events. Ruthless in their 
regard for accuracy and realism and forthright objec- 
tive portrayal, they set down chronicles so dependable 
that both the prose accounts and the poetry could be 
used later as source material. Not that life was always 
peaceful. Sometimes pitched battles took place be- 
tween rival factions, for mankind had faith in prime- 
val, brute force then as now, but the ideal was a 
society dominated by law and order in a common- 
wealth that for more than three centuries maintained 
national independence. 

In quick succession events from those early days 
crowded in upon us as we looked out upon the lake, 
Thingvallavatn, under constantly lowering skies. For 
many years I had been wanting to visit Iceland, and 
the hush of this day near the end of June, 1937, 
seemed dramatic in relation to other European sum- 
mers. Alternately for days we had been plunged from 
brilliant sunshine, lasting until nearly midnight, into 
tempests. Before we had left Bergen there had been 
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long hours of incessant, blinding rain, and at ten in 
the evening as the steamer slipped from the harbor 
the sun came out in a full blaze of glory. Again I 
gratefully recall those rainbows resting on the encir- 
cling hills of the city. Soon the wild and frantic winds 
began to whip up the sea, and we were delayed for 
hours at Torshavn, on the Faroe Islands, gradually 
making our way out into a new fury of seething 
waters. The voyage took five days instead of the nor- 
mal four, and we struck the first suggestion of calm 
as we neared the mainland on a course that skirted the 
whole long southern expanse of Iceland, a shore line 
formed by lofty grayish white glacier country, before 
we rounded the southwest corner and steered toward 
Reykjavik. 

At the Westman Islands, threshold of the continent 
for those who come from the east, there is a spec- 
tacular change of scenery. Massive rocks rise abruptly 
out of the water like brownish black temples, and on 
a near view it turns out that they are topped in sum- 
mer with vivid hoods of emerald, the sheep pastures 
where the grass in its season grows with a tempo that 
rivals that of the tropics. By now the waters were still, 
and as small boats came out to fetch the passengers we 
went ashore for an hour or two to walk through the 
street of a typical fishing village of remote northern 
latitudes. In a storm the passengers have to be lowered 
in the large baskets swung out by crane over the tugs 
waiting below. We tried that way, too, just for the 
experience, and it was easy to imagine what a wintry 
day with icy gales would be like, when the motion of 
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the swaying baskets and the pitching boats might fail 
to synchronize. 

Then had come the last lap of the voyage that put 
us In at Reykjavik, the "smoky bay/' and without any 
Inspection of passports or luggage we had walked 
straight into the capital, which seemed to take us for 
granted without any Intention to treat us as strangers 
in a far country. That sense of freedom and trust 
offset any casual disappointment we might have had 
on first glance because the capital is not as yet a beau- 
tiful city. For days we had had no real contact with 
the world at large, because the radio dispatches on the 
boat, In Danish or Icelandic, had been intermittent 
and unsatisfactory. But now that world which had re- 
ceded during the storm at sea bore in upon us sud- 
denly again through the radio and local newspapers. 
Curiously, some of the early comments I heard in talk- 
ing with friends in this land, where the State Church 
is Lutheran, had to do with the Catholic custom of 
eating fish on Fridays. In other words, there was fight- 
ing in Spain, the first in the link of Mediterranean 
countries that constituted the best markets for the 
leading export product of Iceland. If the "Reds" win, 
said the conservatives, there will be no further observ- 
ance of a time-honored tradition. But the more far- 
seeing took the matter calmly and assumed that ordi- 
nary habits of diet among a fish-eating populace would 
prevail despite political or religious backsets. Two 
years before this time, the economic sanctions against 
Italy imposed by the League had given Iceland its ini- 
tial taste of disrupted markets. 
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The next day we heard the same news. There was 
fighting in Spain. And the radio bellowed forth dis- 
asters on the Chinese frontier in resistance to Japanese 
aggression, with interpolated accounts of somewhat 
fatuous and unconvincing attempts on the part of 
Great Britain and France to curb the growing power 
of the Rome-Berlin axis. Those storm-laden seas of 
recent acquaintance now seemed like a friendly refuge 
from a world riding toward the clash between mili- 
tarized dictatorships and the European democracies 
that, for victory or retaliation or defeat, might like- 
wise propose to take the step of becoming militarized 
and totalitarian. With all this world news as the im- 
mediate background, Thingvellir as we were seeing 
it in solitary grandeur was a symbol of man's uncon- 
querable will to freedom. And the story of pioneering 
in this near-arctic wilderness became doubly signifi- 
cant. 

Before the year 870 there were practically no signs 
of habitation In Iceland except for the stray papa., or 
hermit, who had wandered in from Ireland to seek 
quiet and the mystic aloofness demanded by a reli- 
gious zealot. Then the migration of Norwegian fami- 
lies set in. They were far from emigrants in the usual 
sense of that word, for they belonged to the propertied 
aristocratic ranks and they were leaving home in de- 
fiance of the totalitarian rule of Harald Fairhair who 
had set out to curb them and create a unified absolute 
monarchy. Small groups from Ireland and the sur- 
rounding Islands came as well, but the dominant stock 
was Norwegian. And after a little more than a half 
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century there was a determined effort to establish law 
and order and some form of government. One of the 
leaders, Ulfljot, was sent back to Norway to procure 
the code that in time, as it developed, became known 
here as the Ulfljot Laws, and a foster brother of his 
was commissioned to find a suitable site for the 
Althing. Three years went by before a choice was 
made, but for majesty and natural grandeur there 
could hardly have been a wiser selection. And so in 
the year 930 representatives on a free and independ- 
ent footing assembled to form a parliament, now the 
oldest in the world. Here in the North in these lonely, 
sparsely settled regions, in other words, men were 
courageously experimenting with the idea of a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people. 
It would be futile to romanticize about Thingvellir 
and ignore the hard, stern realism of its history. If 
there had been only smooth sailing, the account would 
hardly be worth recording. Despite the emphasis on 
the legislative and judicial functions of the sessions, 
the society was primeval and blood feuds were ram- 
pant. For three hundred years the commonwealth re- 
mained independent, and then in a temporary state 
of exhaustion because of civil strife it passed in 1262 
into the control of Norway. Both countries came 
under Danish rule in 1380. And now begins the real 
story of backsets. Gunnar Gunnarsson, historian and 
novelist, dwells long on the "five black centuries" that 
brought nearly every imaginable tribulation, but even 
in his deepest pessimism shines the ray of faith and 
hope that has sustained his countrymen. 
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In the Middle Ages Iceland with the rest of Europe 
was visited by the Black Death. Polar ice along the 
north coast spread a chill over the Island and more 
than once Imperiled or destroyed the harvests of grain 
or grass, and through storms and fires and human 
devastation the forests were depleted. There was a ter- 
rifying eruption of Mount Hekla in 1341 and another 
on a large scale as late as 1845. One of the worst 
outbreaks took place at Laki in 1783, and an extant 
church record tells how the roar of the lava descended 
upon the worshipers at their prayers and mingled with 
the sound of the bells. Other shocks and eruptions 
added to the story of grim catastrophes as the en- 
croaching lava flow, like a thief in the night, covered 
mile upon mile of fertile lowland. All trade and ship- 
ping were cornered by a Danish monopoly that main- 
tained only Irregular communications with the main- 
land, and for weeks or months complete isolation 
might prevail. Finally, In the nineteenth century, 
came new declines in the population with the emigra- 
tion to Canada and the United States. 

Here are all the elements that make for surrender 
barring the incommunicable, resilient strength of 
human resistance. In the midst of bleak despair, life 
had taken a turn for the better. Already in the seven- 
teenth century, Denmark and Sweden especially had 
begun to reveal an Interest In the old Icelandic sagas. 
Indeed, no sooner had this commonwealth lost its 
freedom back in the thirteenth century than the 
people found solace in prodigious study and copying 
of the treasured vellums. Then, as scholars came from 
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Copenhagen and Stockholm, a revival of native tradi- 
tions set in. The indigenous contribution was alike 
history and literature. And in the main it was not bor- 
rowed from Greece or Rome or Jerusalem; nor was it 
copied from models supplied by the Sorbonne or 
other medieval continental centers. Skalds and saga- 
tellers of bygone days had been too realistic and objec- 
tive to write abstractly about their Norse humanism, 
but they had done that something more commend- 
able: faithfully and quietly they had portrayed life as 
it was being lived all around them, and that portrayal 
reflected both humanism and the dawning spirit of 
Christianity that like a leaven tempered Viking bar- 
barism. 

On the plains of Thingvellir, the Althing continued 
to hold sessions uninterruptedly from 930 to 1799, 
and then for a half century the odds proved too great. 
But with the new constitution for Denmark in 1849 
the Icelanders set about capturing the same rights for 
themselves that had been granted to the Danes, and in 
that year the sessions were resumed though now the 
meetings began to be held in Reykjavik. The King of 
Denmark had renounced his rights as an absolute sov- 
ereign, but even in that country the revolt against 
tyranny and oppression moved by slow, successive, de- 
termined stages. In Iceland the struggle was more 
difficult because of the remoteness, but the great 
leader Jon Sigurdsson was resolute in his demands 
for liberation. Patiently and vigorously he and his 
co-workers demanded a government based on fairness 
and justice, and the reward came with the new con- 
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stitution that was ratified In 1874, a document later 
subjected to extensive revision. It was first in 1918 
that the Danish-Icelandic Act of Union placed the two 
countries on an equal basis under a common monarch. 

Such, in great brevity, is the story of Icelandic de- 
cline and revival. In the thousand years there have 
been many petty feuds, family strife amounting to 
tribal warfare, resistance to alien rule, but Iceland as 
such is unacquainted with war on any international 
basis. Every step toward national liberation has been 
guided by dogged work and faith, with no Internal 
threat of militarized totalitarian dogma. The Act of 
Union, essentially a treaty, can be renewed or else 
abrogated in 1943, and already the Icelandic Althing, 
by vote of 1937, has decided to ask for changes in 
the national status. This vote must be supported 
by a popular referendum in 1940, that is, three 
years before the Act expires. (Such are the peace- 
time regulations, but the first spontaneous response 
of Iceland when war was declared in Septem- 
ber, 1939, was a firm assurance that its ties were 
wholly with a united Scandinavia.) There has never 
been any hostility to Denmark. What Iceland has 
wanted, Is independent consular and diplomatic rep- 
resentation, and Danes will doubtless not forget an 
earlier Scandinavian precedent if that issue is raised, 
namely, a similar request by Norway with the refusal 
by Sweden that precipitated the severing of the Union 
between those countries. 

I recall the quiet confidence of Premier Hermann 
Jonasson, representing progressive ranks, when he 
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talked about this Issue in his office In the Althing 
Building in Reykjavik. "Here in Iceland/' he reiter- 
ated, "we are unanimous In our feeling that Denmark 
has done its work very well Indeed." He went on to 
explain that all that he and his countrymen wanted 
was the normal, articulated Ideal of a liberty-loving 
people: a full and supreme recognition by the world 
at large of its independent status. Today the popula- 
tion of the island is only 118,000, and at that the 
figure has practically doubled since 1918, when Ice- 
land recaptured Its independent status in relation to 
Denmark. Here In the midst of hardships that seem 
insurmountable, in Isolation, among a small handful 
of people, a will to live as human beings has tri- 
umphed. 

In Reykjavik I liked to visit the Ejnar Jonsson 
Museum. One afternoon in the sculptor's own home, 
which forms a part of this building, together with 
some personal friends of the host and hostess we talked 
mostly about art as we drank coffee and tasted a gen- 
erous assortment of cakes, tiny and large, which are 
characteristically Scandinavian. And the sculptor told 
about his memories of days spent in America. That 
afternoon I first saw the charming bronze plaque he 
has done and called the "Hermit of the Atlantic." Its 
triangular shape suggests vaguely the contours of the 
island, the head of the Hermit forming the apex at the 
top and his long arm with plumed pen in hand con- 
stituting the hypotenuse. Centuries ago this Hermit 
became the self-appointed guardian of all the saga 
treasure-trove of the past centuries and the parch- 
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ments of the Elder and the Younger Edda, the Heims- 
kringla, the Flatey Book and many other Invaluable 
possessions, which are now mostly In the libraries of 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. For that role alone the 
Hermit is entitled to immortality in history. 

Saga figures rise like shadows out of the past. Too 
much has been said about the love of conquest and 
the martial spirit of the age. All this did exist, but 
there were also men whose contribution was not war- 
like. Of this latter group, many aimed for the sort of 
adventuring in peaceful fields that is the better part 
of the glory of human endeavor. 



II 

Two Vikings 

WITH THE FAMILY of Erik the Red begins the story of 
the first Viking exploration and discovery of the Amer- 
ican continent. As an outlaw, Erik's father had come 
from Norway to Iceland and, finding the land around 
Reykjavik already "fully built/' had pushed north and 
settled near Horn at the farthest northwest tip of the 
island beyond the Dranga glacier. In those bleak re- 
gions the boy Erik spent his youth, but soon the family 
moved farther south to the regions just above the 
Borgarfjord. Some years later when Erik had his own 
household he quarreled with a neighbor over the loan 
of the traditional Viking house posts (probably the 
ornamented posts that were the insignia of the home) 
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and was outlawed. Forced to leave, he set out to the 
west because there had been much talk about the 
skerries, or islands, that one Gunnbjorn had sighted. 
Erik pushed on farther and farther and came upon 
the "continent" that he named Greenland. In three 
years he returned home to Iceland but now he was a 
mature man resolved to turn colonizer. The name 
Greenland had been selected for the good purpose of 
making the discovery sound attractive. 

The population of the whole of Iceland in that year 
986 was only 60,000, and yet Erik the Red was able 
to gather a band of nine hundred in twenty-five ships, 
ready to set sail with him on this new venture. The 
sagas tell the story fairly consistently. For some one 
who wants the version in popular fiction form, there 
is probably no modern account that makes these Vik- 
ings of old seem more human than does the novel "I 
See a Wondrous Land/* by the Icelander, Gudmun- 
dur Kamban. A vivid scene of departure depicts the 
leaders in flaming mantles as they stand on the decks 
of ships with hulls or sails in green and red and yellow 
and clean blue. All the emigrants gather around 
them after the last tragic farewells. Flouting danger, 
they turn their faces westward. And now comes the 
first grim tragedy of this icy region, the "great storm" 
that takes heavy toll of lives. Five boats are driven 
back to Iceland and as many are lost, leaving five hun- 
dred colonists in all in their fifteen boats to reach their 
destination. Eight centuries later scientists identified 
the disaster as a gigantic seaquake. 

From the new home in Greenland, Erik sent the 
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son Leif to Norway In 999, and it was at the court of 
the Christian monarch, Olav Tryggvason, that Leif 
soon accepted the mission of returning to Christianize 
the settlements in Greenland, although he knew how 
this act of his would go against the wishes of his pagan 
father. Now begins the tale of real pioneering on the 
sea in intrepid voyaging. All through the past cen- 
turies the nations of the world had been hugging the 
coasts, and their craft were clearly not transoceanic. 
Judged by standards of today, the same might be said 
for the Viking barks. Yet already when Leif had left 
Greenland for Norway he had steered straight past 
Iceland without stopping. Then he had made port, 
however, in the Hebrides, and his quick, brief infatu- 
ation for Thorgunna of Tirey adds romance to his life 
saga, meanwhile turning hers into a tragedy of sad, 
unrequited waiting, even after she braved the sea in 
the hope of encountering him at Iceland en route for 
the west. However, after his stay at the court of King 
Olav Tryggvason in Trondheim it was now the year 
1000 Leif pushed straight toward Greenland, but he 
was blown off his charted course and landed instead 
on the Atlantic seaboard in the regions he called Vin- 
land the Good, or Vineland. Once on his voyages he 
rescued some men on a reef, and this in good Viking 
tradition entitled him to the fair-sounding name of 
Leif the Lucky. So runs a popular version of his heroic 
adventures. 

Historians are still trying to identify the precise lati- 
tudes of Helluland, Markland and Vinland, to which 
the sagas refer, and some assert that Leif and his men 
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or the colonizers who followed him must have come 
down at least as far as the eastern coast of Massachu- 
setts. There were several attempts to colonize Vinland 
(many non-Scandinavian authorities are still not con- 
vinced by the evidence offered by the sagas), and the 
new regions certainly had a ''good press" as men 
brought back tales that were a Northern version of 
the proverbial flow of milk and honey. Finds of timber 
were especially welcome, and there are vague refer- 
ences to the eating of grapes or fruit of other vine. 
Thorfinn Karlsefni, whose son Snorri was said to be 
the first white man born on the American Continent, 
made resolute attempts to stay permanently, but after 
three years the schemes ended in failure. 

Even the colonies on the west coast of the lower 
tip of Greenland were to disappear. Research today, 
however, is confirming the belief that they lasted 
probably for five or more centuries and that they may 
have formed a transition to the Cabot explorations 
and scouting for the Northwest Passage. And some 
scholars go so far as to assume that there may also have 
been a continuing story, which would make the dis- 
coveries by Columbus a natural sequence in the whole 
five-century-long chapter, from 1000 to 1500, of suc- 
cessive exploration. At its beginning Leif the Lucky 
is the brave pioneer who sustains the best in the Vik- 
ing traditions. 

One of the great classics set down in Iceland during 
its saga period is the story of Burnt Njal, or Njal the 
Lawgiver, from the eleventh century. The site of his 
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home Bergthorsvoll is along the coast southeast from 
Reykjavik, and one can easily locate the place from 
out at sea as the incoming vessel pushes on past the 
Westman Islands. Njal's best friend Gunnar lived not 
far away in the Hlitharendi Valley, and, although the 
regions are bleak today with their lava fields and 
traces of inundations by the leaden-colored streams, 
they are still dear to all Icelanders because of the Burnt 
Njal Saga. Gunnar had traveled far and wide and was 
perhaps the most cosmopolitan of many generations, 
barring the later scholars like Saemund the Wise and a 
few others who studied in the universities of the Con- 
tinent. There were the usual family feuds. Gunnar 
had been warned and urged to leave home. He went 
forth but turned and looked around at his house, and 
it was then that he exclaimed that the valley was so 
green and so beautiful that he could not leave it. He 
stayed and soon met his death, but his memory lives 
on and the verdure of the valley is like an oasis in all 
Icelandic literature. 

Properly warned in Reykjavik that nothing re- 
mained of the old sites, I still set out to see at least the 
ground and the location of some of these places and 
place names that live vividly in the Icelandic sagas. 
By motor car we went to Hlitharendi first, and near 
the little church we looked across the bleak ribbons 
of lava, sand and water towards Bergthorsvoll. In mak- 
ing up this tour we had planned to pass the site of 
Oddi, home of Saemund the Wise, generally said to 
have been the author or recorder of the cycles that 
make up the Elder Edda. Then I had also asked espe- 
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dally to see Skalholt, site of the bishopric that became 
renowned in the seventeenth century when Bishop 
Brynjolf Sveinsson began to be a collector and anti- 
quarian and so preserved many of the precious old 
vellums for posterity. Beside the timbered church, not 
even remotely suggesting any of the splendor of the 
cathedrals of the South, there is only a farmhouse now, 
and vast wastes lie between it and the lofty ice-hooded 
Mount Hekla farther inland. 

Gudrnundur Kamban in "Skalholt" has revived the 
story of the stern Bishop and the tragedy of his beauti- 
ful daughter Ragnheid, and the actual setting of today 
adds just the right keynote for an understanding of 
the realism in the volume. Continuing from Skalholt, 
we came to Geysir, and near a mountain's foot we 
were to see the house standing on the site where had 
lived Ari the Learned, one of the first historians to 
take the daring step of writing not In Latin but in 
Icelandic. Another week, to round out this saga pro- 
gram, we went north to Borg, where had lived the 
poet Egil Skallagrimsson, and to Reykholt, home of 
the greatest of the historians, Snorri Sturluson, author 
of the chronicle that I have more than once cited 
Heimskringla now a classic for its style, Its objectivity 
and its scientific weighing of source material. 

In the Hlitharendi Valley, that first stop of ours, my 
Icelandic companions told again the old, old story of 
Burnt NjaL We were standing beside the little church, 
and Erlendur, past seventy, who lived in the adjoining 
house, had pointed to some stones between the tufts 
of grass and suggested that they might be part of the 
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foundation of the house where the Gunnar of other 
days had dwelt. Then the old man lifted his eyes and 
looked to the farthest cape of land and singled out the 
vague contours of a farm building, the Bergthorsvoll 
of today. He himself seemed to be a part of the saga 
traditions, and It was touching to note how all his 
offers of hospitality increased because of the American 
visitor. Yet there was nothing lonely about the setting 
that week, for Norwegian and Danish botanists and 
geologists were following some of the same trails that 
we pursued along this ragged coast line facing the 
Westman Islands. 

Njal, resurrected from the Viking era, would be a 
pioneer even now a thousand years later. All his life 
this strong man had battled for justice by the peaceful 
means of arbitration and conciliation, and his knowl- 
edge of jurisprudence gave him the title of Njal the 
Lawgiver. There were continuous family feuds, and his 
own son Skarphedinn was keenly militaristic. Finally 
for Njal came the last tragic test: a profound soul's 
conviction set against the usual brute violence of the 
aggressors, preparing to burn Bergthorsvoll. His life 
long he had sustained a principle as sacred to him as 
was the right that Socrates in his day and land refused 
to relinquish, choosing instead to drink the cup of 
hemlock. For in the critical last moment the Greek 
philosopher knew that if he yielded then life could 
have no meaning. Here at Bergthorsvoll, In his way 
Njal became a Socrates of the North. Surrounded by 
his enemies, he refused to resort to force even as a last 
desperate measure and also declined the alternative of 
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freedom. And his wife Bergthora, who likewise was 
permitted to escapethe Icelandic war code seems to 
have had some regard for civiliansdecided to stay at 
his side with their grandson. When the homestead 
began to burn Njal said, "We will go to our bed and 
lay us down; I have long been eager for rest/' So he 
did, and his two faithful companions joined him. 

As Viking story is ordinarily told, with all the 
emphasis on buccaneering and conquest, on fighting 
and brawls, it does not follow the law of expectancy 
that Iceland of that day should give the world this 
sublime example of passive resistance. Having pleaded 
for arbitration, he refused to the end to resort to arms. 
Njal's final words have become immortal in literature, 
and the exploits of his enemies are forgotten. 



Ill 

As Far as the Road Runs 

THE WORDS, "as far as the road runs/ 7 seem to be a 
commonplace among those who give you advice about 
traveling in Iceland. In connection with my visits to 
saga sites north of Reykjavik, some one said, "You can 
take the boat to Borgarnes in Borgarfjord and from 
there proceed by bus or motor car to Reykholt or, as 
far as the road runs, to some place near the regions 
you want to visit/' And naturally there was the further 
suggestion that for the more difficult inland trails I 
could depend on a guide and the sure-footed, shaggy 
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little Icelandic horse that is both a trustworthy and a 
picturesque feature of the landscape. Until motor cars 
and coaches put in their appearance, the native pack 
horse was the one means of transportation in the parts, 
one fifth of the whole area, that are inhabited. Even 
now in winter he is man's dependable comrade when 
these regions are snow-bound. There are no railroads 
and probably none will ever be built, since motorized 
transit by land and air and water will prove more 
feasible. On the run down from Borgarnes to Reykja- 
vik, stretches of highway rival those one finds in al- 
most any country, but it does happen that under heavy 
loads the roadbed breaks down, and the rebuilding is 
one of the recurrent engineering problems for the 
State, in the business of road construction since 1884. 
The sparsity of population is an added complication. 
Barring Reykjavik, the capital, with 38,000, there are 
only six towns or villages with a population in excess 
of one thousand. 

On the highways I got striking, unforgettable 
glimpses of at least a little corner of Iceland, mostly 
the saga world that has become my hobby and special 
interest. One night as we were starting back from 
Reykholt, the home of Snorri Sturluson the historian, 
where nothing remains to suggest his era except the 
large outdoor bath fed by hot springs, we found that 
all the motor cars within reach had been appropriated 
by the crowds that had met here during the day be- 
cause of some athletic contest. Waiting, we walked in 
a world with a rim of rocks and grotesque lava con- 
structions and talked casually about Renaissance art 
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In Italy, some new novels from England, the war In 
Spain, a silly "Wild West" poster advertising a crude 
American film. And when we did set out after mid- 
night, dawn shimmered in northern skies. Rounding 
curves of the road, we would see the thin wisps of 
steam, like blue-gray smoke, rising out of the ground. 
Everywhere are these hot springs, one of the important 
natural resources of the country. The early settlers 
saw the steam and called the port, now the capital, the 
"smoky bay." Formerly the hot water was used for 
laundry purposes in an old-fashioned way, as washer- 
women came out to the springs to take advantage of 
this bottled-up heat, and we saw a few who were doing 
it still. Others brought out food for baking and cook- 
Ing in underground ovens. But in the main these more 
primitive methods are giving way to modern scientific 
organization. 

A sizable section of Reykjavik is supplied with heat 
from near-by springs, and the completed plans call for 
such service extended to the whole city as soon as it 
can be effected. This would then make Reykjavik 
the first smokeless capital in the world. The two folk 
high school centers, Reykholt to the north and Lau- 
garvatn to the south, have installed the system. I recall 
the July evening when we reached the little inn at 
Geysir. The day had been blustering and stormy, and 
after we passed Skalholt, where at intervals we were 
seeing snow-hooded Mount Hekla in the distance, the 
sun slipped down below the walls of bare volcanic 
rock and the air to me began to seem icy though it 
was high summer. After a late supper at the Geysir 
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inn we walked out to the site of the now famous great 
geyser which, as it happened, refused to "blow" dur- 
ing all the time we were there. We stood only for a 
few moments looking at the still pool of water, since 
stinging gales whipped our faces. On the return to the 
inn my little room seemed cold and cheerless. Almost 
in idle curiosity I turned the crane of the low radiator, 
and in a minute or two the room was oppressively hot 
even with the window wide open. Can any of the 
sumptuous, luxurious hotels on the Riviera do better? 
For generations English lords have had a way of com- 
ing to Iceland in summer to hire a river for salmon 
fishing, and their elaborate tent equipment and reti- 
nue of attendants always amuse the simple-hearted 
farmers. As a winter sport, the entire hotel population 
of London, and more especially American tourists, 
might do well to plan week-end flights to thaw out in 
the future smokeless Reykjavik. 

We had seen the famous Snorri Bath, naturally only 
a tourist attraction In our days, at Reykholt, which 
has also a modern swimming-pool fed by the hot 
springs. So, too, has Laugarvatn. At Geysir, to the 
south, the large outdoor pool with a steaming blue- 
green surface was cooling off on the evening of our 
arrival, and the next morning the temperature was 
declared normal and delightful by the early bathers. 
The largest and best-equipped pool Is In Reykjavik, 
and it was built through the indefatigable labors of 
Jonas Jonasson, head of the co-operatives. For years 
the city had kept postponing action, but he was deter- 
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mined not to accept defeat on this measure that un- 
mistakably had hygienic importance. 

Still on the subject of water, I recall the refreshing, 
cold natural supplies for drinking. It was exhilarating 
to escape to their sparkling purity from the bottled 
mineral water that seems to be the "law of the land" 
in Sweden. In saying that the water of Iceland is as 
good as the hotel coffee on occasion may be atrocious, 
I cannot go further in the use of superlatives. 

Everywhere on the island, "as far as the road runs/' 
the ultramodern is supplanting the more primitive 
methods of living. From the high mountain ranges 
with their melting snows come the torrents that are 
converted into electricity, an invaluable substitute for 
the crude native coke or the coal that has to be im- 
ported. Electric power is naturally used widely in the 
homes, in factories and In some modest greenhouses 
that have been started. Farmers are learning to con- 
struct their own batteries. Long ago the winters used 
to be dreary and sunless and cheerless, but light is the 
master conqueror of the North, beneficent, kindly, life- 
giving. Over and over again during my prolonged 
residence in these Northern top-of-the-world latitudes, 
I have always caught the arresting, alien connotation 
in the phrase, vid morkrets inbrott (as darkness breaks 
in). In English we say that light penetrates. But to the 
North of the old days at least the long winters proved 
so trying that darkness was the invader. 

There remains with me another striking impression 
of the Iceland one sees from the highways. On one of 
the first days of motoring somebody told me that In 
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this country every one Is so accustomed to the treeless 
walls of volcanic rock that the forest-clad ranges be- 
come the abnormal in nature's pattern. And after 
mile upon mile of motoring, It was easy to understand 
that theory. These heights stand bare and austere, but 
the burnished rust is offset by the vivid emerald of 
low-lying meadows, the cobalt of the open sea or the 
wind-swept sky, the dusty white of hoary glaciers on 
summits. Scrub forests would, in effect, make the con- 
trasts less vivid. As it is now, the Icelandic scenery is 
unique in the constant reminders by day or by night 
that this is both an Island of ice and an island of fire. 
Glaciers and snows rest on the high places. From un- 
derground surge the hot springs and the smoldering 
fires of the volcanoes that have been active as late as 
the twentieth century. 

Quite obviously the first and last rule of the road 
In Iceland Is that of ready helpfulness. Everywhere we 
saw how someone stepped aside to lend a hand In an 
emergency. There Is an old tradition of hospitality. 
Some one creates a symbol of the open door by build- 
ing a house across the road In order to be able to re- 
ceive all comers. At Borgarnes there is a home that, as 
I saw it, is figuratively built across both road and fjord, 
for it extends hospitality to travelers by land and sea. 
Our charming hostess for a night told us that she could 
not remember a day when the house had been without 
visitors. This was just another manifestation of the 
general helpfulness that at times made any story of 
organized co-operatives seem like mere tautology. 
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IV 

A New State 

AGAIN GOMES TO mind an oft-repeated expression that 
characterizes the general temper of any country. In 
Iceland, so far as I could tell in a brief stay of only a 
few weeks, the identifying word was fetter, cousin or, 
more vaguely, relative. "He is my fetter" some one 
would say if we were trying to make ourselves under- 
stood in a mixture of Danish, Icelandic, Swedish and 
English, and the term was a symbol of integrity 
in human relationships, an echo from the old sagas 
and the days when school-children had to master the 
whole lineage back to the pioneering generations. 
Then the family was the social and communal center. 
Through Ari the Learned in his "Islendingabok," the 
Book of Icelanders, the early history had been put 
down in a scientific spirit much like that of modern 
research, and also the "Landnamabok," the Book of 
the Land-Take or Settlement, describes the coloniza- 
tion and gives genealogies of practically all the first 
settlers. With these records, said to be the most com- 
plete "first chapter" in any pioneering effort, it was 
natural that kinship should have been one of the main 
values. 

A charming custom prevails in the constant use of 
the first name or full name in ordinary conversation, 
with omission of titles. Just as in the old days Leif the 
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son of Erik became Leif Eriksson, so a modern Lei 
follows the same practice, but a daughter in the family 
would get the surname, Eriksdattir. For a small popu- 
lace this does not result in confusion, and at least the 
constant speaking of the name conveys a gracious sim- 
plicity to social life that is enviable. Behind all this, 
naturally, lurks the intense individualism of the peo- 
ple. In the days when the Edda was recorded, any 
name as such was said to possess innate power. Give 
your name to another, ran the admonition, and you 
therewith give him some power over yourself. So the 
practice in all of the North of omitting introductions 
by a third person, and instead saying your own name 
as you meet the stranger, establishes a trust and confi- 
dence that are prerequisites in friendship. 

Despite the stress on family and this sense of a closed 
unit, the Icelanders as I learned to know them have 
cosmopolitan interests, and like the whole of the 
North they dream of the sunlight of the South and 
of wide international contacts through traveling or 
reading. In the common schools, Danish is the second 
language, but the British Isles are near and many Ice- 
landers have a good command of English. In 1906 
Danish interests laid the first submarine cable from 
the Shetland Islands through the Faroes to Iceland. 
Radio came into general use first in 1935. More con- 
tacts with the world at large are needed, through 
schools and other educational institutions, since in 
remote interiors isolated families tend to resort to spir- 
itualism. Reykjavik has a university with four facul- 
ties, law, medicine, theology and philosophy. An ex- 
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change arrangement gives students an opportunity to 
study In Norway, Sweden or Denmark. 

Perhaps this little anecdote best reflects the high 
degree of literacy. In Bergen, before I sailed, an Amer- 
ican resident suggested that he would like to add some- 
thing Icelandic to his growing collection of Northern 
antiquities. We happened just then to be passing 
through the old Hanseatic section where a house still 
carried above the door the traditional tradesman's sign 
or mark, a pictorial version of the occupation. Casu- 
ally he added, "Why not bring me a bomdrke from 
Reykjavik?" And so a fortnight later in the museum 
in that city, I remembered the request and asked an 
attendant for a photograph of such a trade-mark. She 
made inquiries but soon came back and very courte- 
ously replied, "Iceland does not have any bomarke, 
since we have never been so Ignorant that we could 
not read or write." How Is that, compared with other 
countries of Europe? 

In Industrial life, Reykjavik naturally is the leading 
center, and the main industries like fishing and com- 
merce are largely in the hands of private owners. The 
merchant marine is relatively large, and fishing is car- 
ried on mostly by means of the modern trawlers or 
motor boats that have sharply curtailed the casualties 
from fishing in sail or row boats. In the old days when 
the country was dependent on Danish ships or any 
others that might put into port, there were whole sea- 
sons of stagnation, but today in normal routine Ice- 
land ranks fourth in Europe In fishing. Herring, the 
staple catch, is sold or eaten fresh, and it may be salted 
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and pickled with onion or converted into meal or oil. 
Cod is important, and a specimen of red fish, called 
karfi; is far rarer but valuable because it is rich in A 
vitamins. 

For the "north country/' Akureyri has developed in 
late years into a progressive town and center for the 
co-operative movement. It has direct steamship con- 
nections with Scandinavian ports to the east, a good 
road leads to the capital and southern districts, and in 
addition the State operates two coastal vessels between 
important points in the western and northern regions. 
The co-operatives practically control agriculture, 
which occupies the largest percentage of the popula- 
tion, and they are putting up modern shops or stores 
in leading centers. Co-operative housing is well ad- 
vanced. In a quarter of a century the old sod-covered 
huts, torfbaeir, have been reduced by almost one half 
and neat and comfortable modern cottages or two- 
family houses of wood or concrete have supplanted 
the primitive ways of living. 

As we saw the initiator, the social ist-fadical leader, 
Jonas Jonasson, on Co-operatives Day at Geysir, he 
radiated enthusiasm both in his public address and 
in the warm greeting that he bestowed on us. With 
enormous reserves of strength, he has an established 
reputation for hard work, and he is constantly called 
upon to lecture, to write articles, to lead campaigns, 
to push through new and important socialization meas- 
ures. He grew up in the humblest of country homes 
and got the first impulses for his career when he 
studied at the Danish folk high school at Askov, and 
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when he went to England to see the Rochdale prin- 
ciples In action. He is so popular that If Iceland were 
ever to elect a king of its own the choice would have 
to fall on him. 

But the trend in the Althing, which convenes regu- 
larly each year in February, is increasingly democratic. 
Its forty-nine members are elected for four years 
through a proportional representative system. And the 
modern State plays a significant role in industry, con- 
trolling radio broadcasting, tobacco and liquor mo- 
nopolies, the post and telegraph and telephone serv- 
ices, the sale of motor cars, matches, electric machinery 
and parts. With the election of 1934, Hermann Jonas- 
son as premier formed a Cabinet, and he was returned 
to the same post at the head of a coalition Cabinet In 
1939, when plans to devaluate the currency had pre- 
cipitated a crisis. 

Steadily for many years he has been in favor of 
some form of compulsory labor for the State. I recall 
his interest as he spoke to me about the need for an 
extended program of education. "Youth must be 
trained for the practical tasks required in the building 
of a nation. Here as elsewhere in the world, there has 
been a trend to shirk labor, but through our folk high 
schools, our co-operatives, our projects to counteract 
unemployment, we aim to train young men and 
women to do well the common tasks of every day, the 
things they need to know in order to build up a strong 
and free State." 

His plan whereby all Icelanders would give a few 
weeks of manual labor each year to their country never 
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materialized, but with other active leaders he has 
helped to encourage the school at Isafjord where for 
a term o one month In the summer youths from four- 
teen to eighteen work under discipline quite as rigor- 
ous as that of any military system. Gardening and for- 
estry have proved to be popular courses. This is sig- 
nificant, because it is In these northern coastal regions 
around Akureyri that the processes of reforestation 
have been most successful. I recall how some special- 
ists in that field came down to the capital and reported 
that birch and Norwegian spruce, after a long period 
of acclimatizing, had suddenly begun to grow. 



V 

For Union 

FROM FRIENDLY CO-OPERATION in daily life to co- 
operatives as an economic principle Is but a step, and 
there is a natural transition also to international co- 
operation. Because of the handicaps of remoteness and 
smallness of size, Iceland is not a member of the 
League of Nations except as it Is drawn Into that unit 
through the union with Denmark. This little island 
continent, on the map looking like some precious 
deckle-edged parchment suspended from the arctic 
circle under the very eaves of the world, has many 
traditions, and perhaps the most lucky of them all is 
the fact that it has never had a war. Time and again 
some one told me, "We probably haven't a dozen fire- 
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arms on the whole island in private hands, and the 
State sentry service consists merely of a coast guard. 
In the government there are the three ministries: jus- 
tice and ecclesiastical affairs; industrial affairs and 
communications; and finance. There is no portfolio 
for defense (war minister, they used to say formerly in 
Europe) and, unlike the rest of the North, Iceland has 
no compulsory military service. 

Despite the early Norse explorations along the At- 
lantic seaboard, forming the first chapters of Ameri- 
can history, there are very few reminders of the United 
States in the island. By financial ramifications and 
trade, Iceland has been brought closer to Great Brit- 
ain, and indeed it was British scholars that first called 
the attention of the Western World to the invaluable 
richness of the old saga parchments. The true ties, 
however, are between Iceland and the Scandinavia to 
the east. In a talk with an enthusiastic young uni- 
versity student, I suggested, "You don't seem to ex- 
press much love for the Norwegians." He answered 
promptly, "We're related/' and then added, "Besides, 
It was Norway's fault that we came under Denmark in 
the thirteenth century." Those old, old remembered 
wrongs! Consistently I have refused to discuss them. 
"You take the Danes for granted," I continued, get- 
ting the reply, "They come so often." And then I com- 
mented on an obvious admiration for the Swedes. 
"Ah, yes," he laughed, "they seem so far away and we 
really don't know them." 

Cultural groups in all these countries have worked 
hard to bring about mutual understanding. I recall 
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my first vivid picture of Icelanders in a body as they 
came to Stockholm to celebrate an Icelandic Week, 
one feature in the interstate co-operation. In an ex- 
hibition of paintings we saw the rugged mountain 
scenery, the sturdy little Icelandic horse in a meadow, 
portraits of strong men and of women with their char- 
acteristically intriguing tawny blondness of hair. We 
attended a formal dinner at Skansen, the park mu- 
seum, and in the hall Hogloftet, with its small panes 
for windows, huge beams as ceiling rafters, planks for 
the floor, we seemed to have been transported back 
into the Viking era. The women wore their native 
traditional costumes, suggesting the highborn rank 
rather than the peasant style, and something somber 
in the coloring and line gave an effect of Old- World 
stateliness. The songs, the music, the speeches, had 
the enticing unfamiliar ring that to the outsider be- 
comes the familiar routine of living in Europe. This 
event dates back to 1932 before war became immi- 
nent, and all were still stressing cultural relations. 

Borrowing widely in the cosmopolitan field, taking 
whatever is good in the new and modern way of life, 
the Hermit of the Atlantic has shaken off his role of 
isolation. And what in turn does he give? First, there 
is that thousand-year tradition of popular representa- 
tion through the Althing. Something else sprang out 
of the saga period. A true literary center developed 
here during the Viking Age, and it was disseminated 
to the rest of Scandinavia in the later centuries when 
the rare parchments became the leading export of Ice- 
land. With the coming of Christianity, writing be- 
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came a common possession of the people, who have 
always loved to tell stories or make verse. Dozens of 
sagas were set down. They have special values still to- 
day because of the integrity of the language, un- 
changed through the centuries except for the addition 
of words. 

Scholars had studied in Paris and elsewhere, but the 
fact that they resolutely shifted to their own language, 
on their return, was momentous. Greece and Rome in 
their day had been classical centers. In Reykjavik, on 
a far smaller scale, the Northern contribution in time 
came to be scarcely less stirring. But the language, for 
one thing, caused estrangement. Until translations 
appeared some centuries later, readers on the Con- 
tinent or in Great Britain knew nothing whatever 
about the saga treasures. A few American colleges and 
universities are doing much at present to stimulate 
interest in the material. With profound regret I think 
back to my own school days and the time given to con- 
centrating on imperialism with a little Latin as I 
plodded through Caesar's "De Bello Gallico," the 
while ignoring the far more stirring Old Scandinavian 
literature. As for the Latin, it came anyway in the 
pleasanter doses in Virgil, Horace and other poets. 

Out of the sagas and the Elder Edda develops a more 
or less tacit conception of a Northern code of conduct. 
The basic note is intense realism. A story, for instance, 
progresses forward consistently, like Father Time him- 
self, and never looks back. At their truest, the sagas 
comprised only objective narration. In the Viking days 
men took the experiences of life and death without 
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any soporific or anaesthetic, without the assuaging 
effects of soft music, without art or artifice. It is com- 
monly said that they laughed at death, but it was their 
fear of death that they tried to overcome by laughing. 
The martial spirit has been stressed. It was a dominant 
note, though the actual destruction that the Vikings 
caused in the days when the English began to pray in 
their churches, "A furore Normannorum^ libera no$> 
Domine" must have been as nothing compared with 
the devastation of modern warfare. Comparatively 
little has been said about the colonization and the 
more peaceful endeavors of that distant age. 

Always in the Viking way of life there is that con- 
tinuing note of struggle. Even in Valhalla, home of 
the gods, the battle must be ceaseless. "Voluspa," first 
of the Edda cycle, does not in any way relate punish- 
ment to the power possessed by the gods. The sequence 
of events follows the modern scientific pattern of nat- 
ural retribution. There is very little of the comfort 
implied in Platonism, the dualism that discriminates 
and suggests that whatever may be good in the mate- 
rial sense is not always good for the soul. More often 
to me the Eddie philosophy has recalled neo-Platonism 
and the rigorous Plotinus with his insistence that if 
you desire from the virtuous life something other than 
itself, then it is not the virtuous life that you desire. 
In short, in the Old Norse world, the important thing 
in life was the living of it, and the real failure was the 
failure to have struggled. Some modern scholar in 
praising Snorri's Heimskringla comments on the fact 
that his dramatic conception of history surpasses that 
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of Thucydides. A hundred years ago the Danish 
thinker Soren Kierkegaard discovered that life first 
becomes significant when one learns that it has no 
meaning. Taken in its right context, understood in 
the sense he meant, that penetrating observation con- 
verts living as such Into divine, sublime creation. The 
Viking code emphasized some of that experiencing. 

There Is one thing that never dies, runs the homely 
emphasis In "Havamal," second in the Edda cycle, 
and that is the "fame of a good man's deeds/' In man's 
relation to man, Iceland of the early years made a 
great contribution In the saga figure, Njal the Law- 
giver. The desire to arbitrate, the good deed, Is there, 
and that is more important than the tragic personal 
sequel, A thousand years ago the Hermit of the At- 
lantic evolved a philosophy not so much of life as of 
direct and immediate conduct based on experience, 
on observing cause and effect, on studying the natural 
laws of retribution. Today the splendid isolation of 
the island continent is constantly broken by the wel- 
come arrival of friendly ocean steamer or airplane. 
Defenseless In the ordinary military sense In a time 
of International crisis, Icelanders now contribute a 
training in how to "live without fear/' as they warmly 
seek a continuing union with their Scandinavian kins- 
men, a traditional tie sustained by the centuries. 



FACING WEST 



Buffer Country 

SHORTLY AFTER THE Soviet-Nazi pact was announced 
in August, 1939, a Scandinavian editor with radical 
bent voiced his shocked disapproval and horror at the 
"betrayal" in no uncertain terms. And his unfavorable 
response was reiterated with even greater force when 
the threat of Soviet aggression against Finland began. 
Can it really be possible, he asked, that we are to find 
the "workers of the world" under a leadership which 
is going to prove even more tyrannical, more ruthless 
and more imperial-minded than the czarist regime? 
Within a few days he began to get the answers to that 
question. 

It has revived for me a vivid memory of a little epi- 
sode dating from my own first visit to Finland, with a 
comment that had seemed puzzling when my friends 
in Helsinki had made it. I had come by air from Stock- 
holm, a flight of less than three hours over the island- 
dotted Baltic and the southern lowland stretch be- 
tween Abo and the capital; and some friends had en- 
tertainingly suggested a ride by horse and quaint, old- 
fashioned two-wheeled droshky up and down the Es- 
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planade and various side streets. Clouds were flying 
overhead, and the harbor with its far-lying skerries 
lay brooding, deep in the enclosing shadows. In the 
September dusk a wind from the sea began to stir, 
presaging autumn rains in Stockholm they call that 
the Russian wind and the frosted gray o the dome of 
the Uspenski Cathedral near the water front loomed 
high above the city. We drove in and out of the Senate 
Square, with its statue of the Czar who is known in 
Finnish history as Grand Duke Alexander II. At the 
base of the monument lay a large green wreath, and I 
was not prepared for the word of explanation, "We 
often pay that tribute to his memory/' 

It was modern Finland I had come to see, and at 
that time the State had enjoyed only the first eight 
years of the freedom captured in 1919. Earlier in the 
afternoon several persons had been saying, 'There is 
so much to do. We are still young and inexperienced/* 
In the multitude of new impressions I had caught the 
strange sounds of spoken Finnish, suggesting singsong, 
with only the rarest of words or syllables conveying 
reminders of Latin, Celtic, Norse or Germanic origin. 
Naturally I had made no attempts to unravel the in- 
tricacies of inflections of the nouns and adjectives by 
means of the fifteen cases, the nominative, partitive, 
genitive, inessive, elative, illative, adessive, ablative, 
allative, abessive, prolative, translative, essive, comita- 
tive, instructive. "Our problem is simplified by the 
fact that we have neither genders nor prepositions/' 
some one had assured me, and I had hastened to take 
the speaker's word for it. 
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In many other ways the Impact of something truly 
Finnish kept bearing down upon me. We had passed 
the railway station, where Eliel Saarinen the architect 
through traditional native forms, such as the tower 
and the highly stylized widened arch over the entrance, 
has created a superb modern temple to travel. Other 
buildings in the city also recall the romantic national- 
ism that dates back to the beginning of this century, 
before functionalism as a style was introduced. In the 
Esplanade we had seen the statue of Johan Ludvig 
Runeberg, the poet who used Swedish but wrote stir- 
ring epics of the Finnish resistance to Russian aggres- 
sion In 1809. Meanwhile, I had been hearing a little 
of the story of commerce and shipping, of co-operatives 
and the labor movement, of a modern social democ- 
racy with the constitutional form of a republic. 

And there had been much to serve as a reminder 
of the centuries when Finland had been a grand duchy 
of Sweden. Almost anywhere, it seemed, Swedish 
would prove an adequate substitute in case English 
did not suffice. There was a morning newspaper In 
Swedish, and street signs then carried names in both 
Finnish and the tongue of the minority. In restaurants 
we had come upon a native variant in the elaborate 
hors d'ceuvres or smorgasbord,, though there was also 
a sprinkling of Russian influence. Those were the days 
when prohibition was still maintained, and the many 
evasions in not serving strong drinks openly were dis- 
missed as American, not an anachronism at the time. 
Later on I was to see how In the homes many typically 
Swedish customs prevailed, especially the convention 
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of shaking hands with hostess and host after a meal 
and saying "Tack for maten" In some Finnish equiv- 
alent If one could master It. 

With considerable emphasis every one had assured 
me that Finland's charted course was one of complete 
independence. Friendly comments about America 
were frequent. Some insisted that their country had 
learned nothing of Importance during the century and 
some odd years when it had been forced into allegiance 
to Russia. The civil war of 1918 was still a bitter liv- 
ing memory, although as the clash between Reds and 
Whites had subsided all had set out to work for a 
united Finland. Gradually for me, with the repeated 
references to the past history, the part played by the 
Russian Czar Alexander II assumed the right propor- 
tions In relation to the whole national story. 

Under Swedish rule, at least since the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Finland had been guaranteed its own Senate with 
constitutional rights. In 1 809 Czar Alexander I, as the 
new ruler following the Russian occupation, had made 
fair promises that were soon forgotten. It was Grand 
Duke Alexander II who in 1 863 revealed that he had 
absorbed Ideals of liberalism from the West, and just 
because he helped to restore the time-honored privi- 
leges of representation in government he Is repeatedly 
referred to as the mild and tolerant regent. Making 
the best of the situation that kept their status depend- 
ent, the Finns generously acknowledged his good 
points. Any wreaths laid at the foot of the monument 
to his memory in Helsinki are in their way a symbol 
of national resistance, the very kind that in due course 
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helped the country to effect its present independent 
position. The struggle itself is a radiant shaft that 
lights the buffer centuries when first Swedish and then 
Russian rule prevailed. 

Today there is much superficial talk mixed with 
both threat and accomplishment as the totalitarian 
states are setting out to remake the boundaries of east- 
ern Europe. A will for self-government in Finland, 
submerged for hundreds of years, has outlived storms 
in the past, and the eastern frontier of the country is 
now the eastern bulwark of all the Western democ- 
racies. As Finland has willingly joined the New North, 
it has ceased to be buffer land both culturally and 
politically. The spirit revived out of the primitive, 
indigenous ways of life and reshaped by modern ideals 
is basic in any national civilization. The greater the 
sense of strength, the more eagerly Finland has ex- 
pressed a desire for unity with its nearest Western 
neighbors. Enduring as the very granite is the love of 
freedom, as shown by the unerring progress of its 
history. 



II 



Dependence and Resistance 

CERTAINLY THAT HISTORY needs to be stressed from the 
point of view of Finland proper. There is a Swedish 
bias in the accounts that begin vaguely with the year 
1 157, when Erik IX from Sweden set out on a crusade 
in which there were the conventional purposes of con- 
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quest. For the Indigenous chronicle, it is necessary to 
push farther back to the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. On a mission of colonizing and finding new 
homes, some primitive tribes moved west, probably 
from regions around the Volga, and the two branches 
of Turanian, or Ural-Altaic, stock settled on both 
sides of the Gulf of Finland, that is, in Esthonia and 
Latvia to the south and in Karelia and surrounding 
country to the north. In time the Swedes had begun 
to settle on the west coast of Finland, and as King 
Erik IX made his way with the sword he established 
the first center for Christianity at Abo, and there left 
Bishop Henry to carry on the missionary work as best 
he could. It was not long until this brave pioneer, 
who is said to have come from England, was murdered, 
so becoming the patron saint of the city. 

There was a more decisive note of conquest as In 
1249 Earl Birger of Sweden extended the rule past 
Tavasto to Kymmene River. In another fifty years 
Torgils Knutsson, marshal and regent, founded VI- 
borg and attempted to establish Swedish power in 
Karelia. However, it soon became a threat to the 
Christian ruler from Novgorod, for both in eastern 
Karelia and at the monastery Valamo on islands in 
Lake Ladoga the Greek Orthodox Church held sway. 
Russian monks made pilgrim trails to the White Sea, 
and thus the monastery at Petchenga sprang up in the 
seventeenth century. In these parts the Norwegians 
claimed possession of the Murman coast and the Kola 
peninsula, and no definite boundary was fixed until 
1856. Along the southern border the armies from west 
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and east clashed, and blood was spilled to safeguard 
the "vital interests" of the opposing factions, the Ro- 
man Catholic and Greek Orthodox, of what had once 
been a Church universal. 

Such is the beginning of the long struggle between 
Sweden and Russia for supremacy in the Baltic. In 
the sixteenth century the sons of King Gustavus Vasa, 
first ruler of the united Swedish State of modern times, 
captured control of the lower Baltic coast, and his 
grandson, the warrior king Gustavus II Adolphus, so 
completely shut out Russia from these waters that the 
Baltic became in effect a great Swedish lake. With the 
peace of Stolbova he forced Russia to acknowledge for 
Finland territorial boundaries practically identical 
with those retraced twenty years ago. Within less than 
a century the inevitable reversal of fortune began, as 
Charles XII after the brilliant victory at Narva met 
defeats first at Poltava and then in a long succession 
ending with his death in the trenches. Now it was 
Russia's turn to dictate peace and force Sweden to 
cede territory, in 1721, then again in 1753 and finally 
in 1809, when as a result of Napoleonic strategy Fin- 
land and the Aland Islands were lost, nominally to 
become a grand dukedom of Russia. 

Grand Duke Alexander I appeared in person as the 
Diet convened at Borga in 1809 and addressed the as- 
sembly in French, promising complete autonomy ex- 
cept in international affairs and full freedom of consti- 
tutional rights. Though he paid no further attention 
to the whole matter, still there was a moderate note 
in his suggestion that Finland could never be more 
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than a threshold, a jardin d'acclimatation^ as he called 
it, of czardom. A change for the better came, as al- 
ready indicated, under Alexander II, who reconvened 
the Diet and pursued a liberal rule until he was mur- 
dered in St. Petersburg in 1882;. The quick and omi- 
nous change of front followed the succession of Czar 
Nicholas II to the throne since, in spite of his famous 
peace manifesto for all of Europe, a reign of tyranny 
dates from this year, 1 894, even within his own coun- 
try. Two decades were to elapse before the revolution 
ended the rigors of czardom. 

The first direct warning for Finland had come in 
1808, when Nikolai Ivanovitch Bobrikov was ap- 

y * A 

pointed governor-general. He arrived in Helsingfors 
in October, and the next February he brought back 
from St. Petersburg a manifesto which declared that 
the Finnish constitution would not be followed in 
cases where it clashed with imperial interests. This 
meant, then, that any law might be imposed by auto- 
cratic command without concern for the welfare of the 
Finns. The very foundation of national life was im- 
periled, for the essence of constitutional monarchy or 
democracy is law and justice, observed and respected 
by both the executive head and the people* A whole 
country took alarm. 

And now began an era of passive resistance in which 
the Finns made a brilliant contribution to history as 
they took their stand against tyranny without them- 
selves resorting to violence. Effects were diametrically 
opposed to what the Czar had intended with his mani- 
festo. The soil had been plowed and tended and 
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planted, and from every side came a surge of intense 
nationalism. The first labor unions were organized 
this very year, 1899, and also the co-operative idea 
began to be spread through the society Pellervo, which 
by education and sensible propaganda aimed to rouse 
the common people to a consciousness of the strength 
in united endeavor. (As late as 1939 in the United 
States, co-operatives seem to make little progress, 
though the government is not czarist but republican.) 
Every Finlander was soon a resister of the manifesto, 
and the attempt to rescue the old constitutional privi- 
leges met with instant support, 

A secret meeting was called to plan a national ad- 
dress that was to be delivered by a deputation of five 
hundred to the Czar in person. The work must be 
done under cover so that Bobrikov would not know 
about it. And a willing corps of workers volunteered 
to serve. It was fairly easy to get signatures in the cities 
and towns and villages, but these were not enough. On 
the outskirts new hands took up the work, and farm- 
side relayed the news to the next outpost. It was early 
March before the move was under way, and on the 
inland trails skiers carried the message to the far arctic 
wilderness. For the outlying skerries around the capi- 
tal, bands of young skaters formed themselves into fly- 
ing squadrons and braved the ice, no longer trust- 
worthy because of the advancing season. All in all, In 
the whole country that then had a population of some 
two and a half millions, 523,000 names were attached 
to the document of protest and plea for retaining the 
old democratic principles. 
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One night a special train left the station in Helsing- 
fors with the group of five hundred setting out for St. 
Petersburg. After the departure, Bobrikov heard the 
news, took alarm and telegraphed the Czar, who thus 
forewarned could arrange that the arrival in the Rus- 
sian capital would be unobstructed and that, on ap- 
peal, he would answer with a refusal to receive the 
delegation. He did add, however, that he was not 
angry because of their action, but they had to go home 
without fulfilling their mission. Now the news had 
spread all over Europe. Outstanding scholars, scien- 
tists and writers in twelve capitals of different nations 
made" "up a committee that in its turn bore a petition 
with 1,050 names to the Russian capital. These as well, 
the six who demanded a personal audience with the 
Czar, pleaded in vain and had to go back with report 
of failure. 

Undaunted, the Finns by no means settled down to 
apathy in awaiting new orders. A concert had been 
given in Helsingfors in April, at the time when the 
native delegation of five hundred had been refused an 
audience with the Czar, and during the evening the 
orchestra played some numbers by the rising young 
composer, Jean Sibelius. Following the "Song of the 
Athenians/' which the enthusiastic public interpreted 
as martial in its bearing on the local situation, came 
the stirring tone poem "Finlandia," now a sort of 
national song without words. It took the house by 
storm. And the First Symphony, too, though it de- 
parted radically from more conventional music, was 
hailed as the work of a great genius. While Sibelius 
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was thus revivifying the art of composing music, poets 
and novelists and painters began to convey warm 
fervor and love of country by means of their mediums. 

A new manifesto In 1900 called for enforced study 
of Russian in the schools by way of creating a love for 
the mother or, let us say, the stepmother country. 
This took place at a time when the Russians In Fin- 
land numbered only some eight thousand. Rights of 
free speech in public meetings and in the press were 
curtailed, and there came a first hint of censorship to 
be applied in common school and university Instruc- 
tion. Finally a third manifesto with a military program 
prescribed conscription of Finns into Russian regi- 
ments with Russian officers. A half million then signed 
a protest. By normal custom, new laws were promul- 
gated through a reading after church services, but now 
In many Instances the clergymen, mainly Lutheran, 
refused to conform. And so they said nothing in pro- 
test if the congregation was disposed to walk out dur- 
ing the reading, or they even neglected to notify the 
young men where they were supposed to go for en- 
listment. But as the months wore on, resistance seemed 
to slacken off. 

There came the swift change to activist revolt In 
June, 1904, when a young zealot, Eugen Schaumann, 
stepped in front of the Senate Building, where he was 
employed, and shot Governor-General Bobrikov and 
then himself. His remains were laid to rest in a patri- 
ot's grave in Borga. Though a martial era dawns, the 
brilliant contribution of a policy of non-violence prac- 
ticed in Finland through those earlier years of dogged, 
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stubborn, heroic resistance forms a page that glows 
brightly in the country's history. 

Russia, engaged in the war with Japan, was further 
weakened by a general strike that spread to Finland in 
1905. Gradually the Czar began to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the Finns. Universal suffrage for men was 
granted in Finland in 1906, and it was also extended 
to women. By their heroic, united action during the 
campaign of resistance, ran the argument, they had 
proved themselves worthy of sharing in public duties 
through the franchise and representation. And so these 
women, in a grand duchy still under czarist rule, stand 
out as the pioneers among their sex on this issue. (In 
the United States the right was extended to women 
as late as 1920.) With the initial general election in 
1907, the Social Democrats captured eighty places, and 
nineteen went to women. When the Senate recon- 
vened, as a single-chamber body of two hundred 
formed by proportional representation, Judge P. E. 
Svinhuvud was the first speaker; in the stormy year 
1914 he was one of many deported for a term to Si- 
beria, but returned in time to form the Government 
ten years later. He has also served as President of the 
republic. 

During the Russian Revolution, Finland declared 
for national independence. Then came the civil war, 
with the Reds in the south and west getting their sup- 
port from the Soviet groups and the Whites reinforc- 
ing through Germany, where the Jaeger troops had 
trained and had had actual war service. For a brief 
interval, after the Whites captured control of the gov- 
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ernment, Germany demanded that Prince Frledrlch 
Karl o Hessen be made the new regent. Not until the 
victory of the Allies, was Finland able to shake off this 
demand and, in 1919, establish a free republic. As for 
the independence, some interpreters maintain that in 
the last analysis it was force, through revolution, war, 
violence, that became decisive. True, the freedom is 
subsequent in point of time, but it was the long pe- 
riod of passive resistance that contributed the endur- 
ing values. Civil war darkened the first stages of the 
period of enthusiasm, and then came the threat of 
German hegemony. Even that was not enough: the 
new State faced another gigantic problem in its need 
to establish a Finnic cultural and political supremacy 
over the inherited Swedish contributions. 



Ill 



One Nation One Language 

PERHAPS THERE is no subject where the clash between 
European and American opinion or practice is more 
momentous than the one that concerns minorities. I 
think of the many discussions of that topic through 
long winter evenings in Stockholm as, from year to 
year, events on the Continent made the matter timely. 
Occasionally the situation in Finland became tense. 
In its total population of 3,835,000, a little more than 
one tenth are Swedes or Swedish by ancestry, and it is 
this comparatively small group that on occasion has 
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protested, feeling a growing injustice and fearing that 
their language would lose out in Finland unless the 
State continued to maintain schools using Swedish. 
The bilingual tradition dies hard-if it ever dies-in 
frontier-minded Europe. 

In listening to various discussions, I used to picture 
the whole vast continent of America and the ideals 
of the United States, with its traditional insistence on 
one nation united by the bonds of one language. There 
has never been any compromise on that point. And 
yet in hundreds of typical American centers, European 
pioneers through sentiment or love for their home- 
lands retained their own tongue and handed on a de- 
gree of familiarity with it to the second and even the 
third generation. Throughout the American Middle 
West, thousands of miles from the source, the Scan- 
dinavian languages and Finnish have been kept alive 
after a fashion, with all the faults that are inevitable 
when the milieu is no longer the native one. Spoken 
Swedish of an American brand is indeed weirdly and 
wonderfully made on many an occasion, but to offset 
its shortcomings shall I give some examples of the 
type of English one often hears in Europe? (The Brit- 
ish, I should add, usually do not consider themselves 
European.) In some of our large American universi- 
ties, Swedish is here and there now being accepted 
instead of German in a case where the research work 
for an advanced degree normally makes such substitu- 
tion logical. It has come about naturally rather than 
through artificial prompting. 

As for Finland, in our day of rapid transit there can 
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be no serious obstacle to sending those who want to 
keep up old traditions to Swedish schools and universi- 
ties. The present-day popular exchange basis for stu- 
dents was well developed just before the 1939 crisis. 
However, the very ease of such arrangements becomes 
itself the proof positive that a minority problem like 
this is primarily not linguistic but economic and 
political. 

As for the Finns proper (the term Finlander is used 
to designate all citizens, Finnic or Swedish), their own 
university-educated groups became a minority in turn 
in the larger population that at best had but a com- 
mon school education. A few had been trained for 
positions of public trust or for specialized university 
instruction. "We are still so young . . . there is so 
much to do ... we are constantly preparing" I re- 
call again those reiterations heard years ago on my 
first visit, in talks with V. A. Tanner, made foreign 
minister in the December, 1939, crisis, or with Dr. 
Juho K. Paasikivi, president of the National Bank of 
Finland. It was he who in 1920 had been head of the 
delegation that successfully terminated the peace treaty 
with the new power, the Soviet Union, and again in 
1939 he was chosen for a similar mission when the 
October discussions of a trade treaty began at Moscow. 
Between these dates lie the two decades of hard work, 
with an ensuing stability which reveals that there was 
understatement of potential strength by these and 
other leaders. 

In the beginning was the word, the all-powerful 
word, and so for Finland proper one of the first tasks 
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on the new road of freedom was to spread the use of 
written as well as spoken Finnish. An educated "mi- 
nority," in short, must become the majority in convic- 
tion and in numbers in order to make Finnish alone 
the official language. This was not an easy matter, 
since the normal step, on cutting loose from Russia, 
would have been to draw closer to the western neigh- 
bor, Sweden, from which had come the cultural insti- 
tutions, forms of education, code of laws, representa- 
tive and democratic government. Critical years fol- 
lowed, with strain and dissension between the two 
countries. Against the cultural supremacy of the Swed- 
ish-speaking groups, the Finns set a sense of inferiority 
that was wholly unwarranted since their own indige- 
nous culture was already firmly intrenched, latent and 
at worst inarticulate. 

There had been many serious attempts to create a 
virile written language. As far back as 1548, Michael 
Agricola, pupil of Martin Luther and in time Bishop 
of Abo, had translated the New Testament and part 
of the Old into Finnish. And a century later, when 
Per Brahe was the enlightened Swedish governor-gen- 
eral, he urged at the time the University was founded 
at Abo that the Swedish professors should endeavor 
to learn the language of the country. It was not until 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century that the lively discussion had re- 
solved Itself Into a clash between groups advocating 
"one nation one language" and those who stood for 
"one nation despite the two official languages." As the 
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controversy continued, It focused more and more upon 
a philosophy of a State In the making. 

In literature, Swedish was the medium for Zacharias 
Topelius, who wrote historical novels In the series, 
4 'Tales of an Army Surgeon," and for Johan Ludvig 
Runeberg, whose popularity as a poet extended to all 
parts of Finland and Sweden. His stirring anthem, 
"Vart Land" (Our Land), is still used by both coun- 
tries as a national anthem. It is not bombastic but 
wistful through all its suggestions of love of the peace- 
ful, pine-clad homelands and its stressing of poverty 
and hardships. From the Napoleonic period and the 
wars against Russia, the poet got much material for 
the depiction of humble men recruited to be soldiers. 
"Sven Dufva" has become something of a classic, a 
poem with mingled humor and pathos that tells about 
an uncouth and unlettered peasant who was too dull 
to understand the military commands, even the order 
to retreat; so he stood firm on the bridge and at that 
strategic point held the enemy at bay, dying with a 
bullet through his heart before he knew that he had 
saved the day. Paavo the peasant Is another rugged 
figure. With his wife he suffered all the trials of war 
and famine, mixed bark of trees with the flour for the 
bread, prayed and fasted and hoped, and finally had 
succor at hand In a good crop; but at that point he 
continued to live on rations because the frost had 
taken the neighbor's harvest. The whole poetic cycle 
"Tales of Ensign Stal," is surcharged with pathos and 
valor. Through all this verse the Swedish language in 
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stark simplicity sang and fairly seeped its way into the 
hearts of an admiring countryside. 

Kuopio, in central Finland, as the home of the his- 
torian J. V. Snellman, became one of the leading cen- 
ters for the Finnish nationalist movement of the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. At the University in 
Abo, the scholar Henry Porthan consciously and me- 
thodically pleaded for the use of the Finnish language. 
The two as Hegelians offered the conventional argu- 
ments that the individual must be subordinated to the 
State, and they became relentless sponsors of the "one 
nation one language" program. Through his study of 
the language Porthan did important work in stabiliz- 
ing written forms for words, and all this was greatly 
needed. The roots of Finno-Ugric stock have but little 
resemblance to anything basic in Western tongues, 
and no help could be expected from philologists 
abroad. 

Another pioneer in this same field was Elias Lonn- 
rot, who had early been captivated by the idea of as- 
sembling the legends of Kalevala, Land of Heroes. 
He began his research while he was living in a small 
town on the south coast, and later when as a physician 
he settled in the central regions, at Kajani, he worked 
for six years among a people who still remembered the 
old lays, melodies and customs. He even came upon 
a few surviving rune singers. From the Oulu district 
farther north and from far eastern Karelia he com- 
pleted his collection, and then with many subjective 
touches and much conscious assembling he created 
the epic, its rhythm soon to be made familiar to Amer- 
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leans by Longfellow as he adopted it for "Hiawatha." 
All those old resurrected heroes of Kalevala won an 
immediate response from the public, and the popular 
appeal probably did vastly more than any scholarly 
treatise to convert half -articulated phrases into the liv- 
ing reality of a written language. The themes and epi- 
sodes also attracted artists, especially Akseli Gallen- 
Kallela, whose pictorial versions are stirring as art and 
historical record. 

Slowly in this way an indigenous folklore has been 
resurrected. And in fiction or poetry Swedish gives 
way to Finnish. A pioneering novel in the "new" lan- 
guage was "Seven Brothers/' by Alexsis Kivi, which 
has now become something of a classic. Racially a 
Finn, he was able to give faithful portrayals of the 
primeval, rugged strength of peasants in their tumul- 
tuous struggle for existence through the days when the 
inland regions were wilderness. Tragedy and comedy, 
sometimes brusque enough to savor of the burlesque, 
intermingle in the novel. 

F. E. Sillanpaa, who in 1939 became the year's 
Nobel prize winner, early captured popular fancy as 
with a quivering lightness of touch he began to write, 
in Finnish, of mankind against a native background 
where there are no clear demarcations between main- 
land, fenland and shallow lake or river. I come by my 
familiarity with his work through Swedish translations 
and hope that with a rendering into English there is 
no loss of the evanescent quality in his writing. For 
the story about Silja, who vaguely suggests a Tess in 
this easterly setting, he makes you feel that the sky is 
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an inverted cup that closes down over his handful of 
characters drawn close together by an intensely human 
drama. "White Nights" might well be an English title 
for another novel of his that tells about humble men 
and women throughout a summer night, when some- 
thing happens to suggest the whole cycle of living and 
dying. "Meek Heritage" reveals the tragic fate of a 
peasant who is caught as in a vise by his faith in the 
radical political system that he does not understand. 

What, then, is the Sillanpaa "message"? To me it 
has seemed to be something that reflects the spirit of 
the North, grown grave and wise under the burden 
of sorrow that casts a shadow across trails where sun- 
light and laughter mingle. Life must be lived. In the 
way you live it, you help to formulate its purpose. 
Surely this is what many of the more serious thinkers 
are saying. 

A good result of the prolonged language contro- 
versy, which gave the country a literature in the two 
languages, was the establishment of schools everywhere 
with one side or the other as sponsor. Some of my 
friends in recalling the old days have often remarked 
plaintively, "It was exacting since we might have to 
study first Finnish and then Swedish or Russian, or 
both, in our schools sometimes all three before we 
had begun with any of the recognized world lan- 
guages." In the Senate a bilingual practice prevailed 
for a long time, but now Finnish alone is official, and 
there seems to be no further demand for interpreting 
for the benefit of a small minority. For purposes of 
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expediency or sheer good will, many Swedish sur- 
names turn Finnic over night. 

More interesting than all these stages in the devel- 
opmentnot unlike situations elsewhere in Europe- 
is the psychological effect the controversy has had on 
the Finns proper. At its height there were times of 
extreme bitterness. One of the most recent clashes 
concerned the use of Swedish at the University in 
Helsinki (after the great fire in Abo in 182:7 the 
capital was shifted east and with it the university), 
but the moot issues were settled through compromise 
based on tolerant understanding of fiery opposition 
that was not unilateral. And what has been the result? 
More and more the Finns voluntarily have begun to 
turn toward Scandinavia in political affiliations and 
in their cultural interests. Given freedom of choice, 
they have taken it and themselves contributed a sense 
of responsibility for friendship, law and order. 



IV 



Land of Heroes 

HERO WORSHIP BEFITS this people with a history that 
has been continuous struggle. And the Kalevala is 
itself a tribute to the heroic, an epic in which great- 
ness as such is exalted through different types that are 
dear to the people. All the legends differ widely from 
the content of other folklore, such as that of the 
Nibelung cycle, the Volund Saga, the Elder or the 
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Younger Edda of the North. Lemmlnkainen is easily 
the favorite among those who love to dwell on adven- 
ture for its own sake. When he enters the village of 
Saari, his sledge is overturned, and the maidens laugh 
at him, but in retaliation he breaks the hearts of all 
of them and carries off Kylliki, who is the most beau- 
tiful. At his death it is his mother who follows the 
trails to Tuonela, the dark kingdom, and by magic 
and love restores him to life. Kullervo is the mystic 
and brooding figure. Ilmarinen the smith, unlike 
Volund or Wayland, uses his skill in forging mostly 
for constructive purposes. Just because he knows how 
to weld the metal into the mill Sampo that will grind 
out gold, it is he who wins the fairest of the maidens 
of Pohjola. 

So far the types suggest more or less the common 
attributes of humanity. Vainamoinen rises above them, 
all as he wins his way by song and harmony and 
music. Born out of the water, his element, he never 
wanders far from it, and once when he is almost 
drowned it is an eagle that rescues him out of grati- 
tude because he had left one birch standing when he 
was felling trees. He ' 'sings" himself a boat, and in 
many other ways depends on magic. At this point 
there is a suggestion of the haunting power of the 
word, spoken or sung, not unlike that of the use of 
magic runes in Scandinavian folklore. He forms an 
instrument, the kantele, out of pike bones, and when 
this is lost he fashions another of birchwood. Since it 
is Ilmarinen and not he who is successful in love, he 
wanders slowly back from Pohjola to Kalevala. 
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Near the end of the epic there is a note, perhaps 
alien to the earliest of the rune singers, that foretells 
the coming of Christianity. Vainamoinen knows now 
that his days are over, and as he bids farewell to his 
people he leaves them his kantele and his songs until 
his return. By degrees, he has been capturing atten- 
tion in the story, as the other outstanding figures re- 
cede a little to the background. They have the more 
prosaic tasks to do, for it is they who have been creat- 
ing the practical ethos for a world that relieves hum- 
drum routine with jests and love and happy adven- 
ture. But there is, too, a mystic warmth with an ap- 
pealing grandeur in an epic of the North wherein the 
"strongest" of heroes in the land, Kalevala, is the one 
who believes that the magic of harmony reigns in the 
universe. 

Finland of today likes to dwell on its national he- 
roes. In modern life, except in time of crisis, the 
emphasis shifts from the martial spirit to athletic 
prowess. But new centers of gravity develop. The 
sudden emergence of stirring genius is as unpredict- 
able, apparently, as its influence. The mantle of 
Vainamoinen seems to have fallen on the composer, 
Jean Sibelius, whose compositions from the start, a 
half century ago, so unerringly caught the primeval 
values in the national that he was given universal 
acclaim as a creator of harmonies international. For 
instance, his tone poem "Finlandia" was received at 
home as a vigorous patriotic challenge. When it was 
first played in Riga and in Reval (now Talinn) in 
1904, it appeared on the program with the title 
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"Impromptu," and so it escaped censorship by Russia. 
In Germany it became known as "Das Vaterland" and 
in Paris as "La Patrie." 

Sibelius, whose ancestry is both Swedish and Fin- 
nish, had the usual preparatory training in the con- 
servatory at Helsingfors and through studies In Berlin. 
Armas Jamefelt, now the veteran symphony con- 
ductor o Finland, was there at the time and Invited 
his friend to hear some of the first Wagner operas. 
Sibelius expressed only his strong dislike for them, 
but Jarnefelt's profound love for the music was prob- 
ably only strengthened by the opposition, for in later 
years he became one of the outstanding Interpreters 
of the "Ring 1 * cycle at the Royal Opera in Stockholm. 
In the first years when I lived in that city, it was he 
who conducted, and the "Ring" nights had a special 
glowing quality despite or perhaps because of the way 
he emphasized the brooding darkness in the music. 
All the scenes that tell of the struggle for the Rhine 
gold were penetrated with the black discords that 
seemed to surge from yawning caverns through layer 
upon layer of the remembered wrongs demanding 
retaliation, which humanity has been piling up in the 
course of centuries. Those were vivid nights, eclipsed 
only by the yet more stirring Sibelius concerts as I 
have heard them In Stockholm, Helsinki, London or 
New York. 

Sibelius seemed to have absorbed some of the melo- 
dies of the old rune singers intuitively, for when he 
wrote "Kullervo" and other compositions dealing with 
the Kalevala themes he had not yet been in Karelia, 
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where the old music had survived the longest. Later 
when he heard the traditional strains he was delighted 
with the haunting lays. The exploits of Lemmin- 
kainen and the dark kingdom Tuonela have become 
real to many music lovers who through all the sen- 
suous beauty and the virile power conjured up by 
Sibelius have been seeking the many trails that lead to 
the Land of Heroes, the epic poem Kalevala if not 
actually the regions now cleaved by the frontier be- 
tween Finland and the Soviet Union. 

Through stormy years Sibelius wrote his early com- 
positions, which record his own struggle, a ' 'battle for 
salvation/' but which in popular Interpretation sug- 
gest the parallel tumult in his country's political his- 
tory. There was that concert in April, 1899, already 
mentioned, when the First Symphony was played. 
Then came the romantic Second, the lighter and 
brighter Third and the Fourth, composed in 1911, 
that seems to carry a foreboding of the war period. 
Invited by Carl Stoeckel to conduct the symphony 
concerts at Norfolk, Connecticut, during a summer 
musical festival, in 1914, he had that one glimpse of 
America and its warm and enthusiastic response just 
before the darkness closed down on Europe with the 
start of the armed conflict. On his return he moved 
to the secluded quiet of Jarvenpaa, north of Helsinki; 
and in 1917 when his home was ransacked by the 
Reds he sat down at the piano, and, according to 
story, at least one of the invaders called a halt to the 
visitation because the music was so wonderful. 

Through the Fifth and the Sixth, Sibelius finds his 
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way to the ethereal wonder of the Seventh Symphony, 
where music seems to emerge at its purest. As in all 
the work that precedes it, he is still snatching at frag- 
ments of the melody as he has heard it in the singing 
wind or the caroling of birds, in the tumultuous roar 
of water, even in the still silences. If he actually does 
build up his themes to fling them out as an assembled 
sequence or progression, you forget it as you sit spell- 
bound in a world where law and logic become har- 
mony. Sounds keep falling apart in supreme sur- 
render, like light that dissolves into the colors of the 
prism, but in the process elusive melodies are born, 
immanent and timeless. 



V 

Suomi 

AFTER EVEN A brief stay of a few days in Finland, you 
find that you begin to prefer hearing the native form 
of the name, Suomi. It is fairly easy to remember to 
say Helsinki when you refer to the Helsingfors of the 
years after 1 9 1 9, to call Abo by its native name Turku, 
to substitute Viipuri for Viborg. The lesson grows a 
little harder when you discover that Nyslott is Savon- 
linna, unless you are adept enough to figure out that 
every castle, slott, in olden times was fortified, which 
accounts for the linna. My experience was that the 
more I concentrated on linguistic puzzles like this the 
more I was likely to miss some of the idyllic quality 
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in the scenery with the unending succession of rivers, 
lakes, swamps, moors, fens and only gently undulating 
hillsides. Finland has sixty thousand lakes and one 
hundred thousand islands, but probably the smallest 
of the islet knolls has to be content to remain name- 
less or to have one name at most. 

As an advocate of arbitration in his day, William 
Jennings Bryan suggested cooling-off treaties between 
nations, a procedure that allowed for the passing of 
time a year perhaps before any attempt at settle- 
ment was to be proposed for a specific crisis. This was 
his way of indicating his opinion that, with evidences 
of good will, all wars could be averted. The experi- 
ment might be tried in the Gulf of Finland and the 
Baltic. When an aggressor approaches, like the Rus- 
sian Bear, he might be halted and asked to name all 
the thousands of islands that form the Helsinki archi- 
pelago, reciting the list glibly by rote, before he would 
be entitled to claim title to occupancy of any one of 
them. However, this cooling-off plan does sound a 
little tame compared with the 'live dangerously" con- 
duct that now prevails in Europe, as dictators grimly 
try to extend empire. 

It is nothing new, this story of imperial aggression 
and conquest, which has tragically begun another 
chapter as I write. In a thousand years the Baltic has 
been variously an inland lake of Viking empire, the 
great gulf of the Kansas in the Middle Ages, a Swedish 
lake in the Thirty Years' War, a doorstep inlet for 
Peter the Great and again for Catherine of Russia, a 
northern water frontier of Napoleonic empire, a neu- 
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tralized zone after the Crimean War, a seething sea o 
mines in 1914-19, a blue idyll of peace throughout 
the 1920% a sea lane for Swedish iron ore exports to 
the "greater Germany" now being built up on the 
insecure foundation of militarized force, a Nazi sphere 
of interest since the Stresa Conference of 1935 until 
the recent shift, in 1939, by which Chancellor Hitler 
has opened the Baltic door wide to the Soviets, a step 
far more perilous to his interests perhaps than to the 
Western democracies. 

Looking back on the two decades when the free 
and independent Suomi had a respite and seemed 
reasonably removed from world conflict, I like to re- 
member my first sea approach to the capital two years 
after the air flight and the arrival in the friendly, 
cosmopolitan harbor early one summer morning. Else- 
where we should have called it the dawn, but the 
white night of an hour or two had offered no dark- 
ness. In a full blaze of sunlight we walked straight 
from the docks into the market place along the water 
front, where the stands massed with flowers and vege- 
tables formed a rainbow of colors. The muikku on ice 
had probably been caught only two or three hours 
before in some inland lake, and doubtless it or its fel- 
lows turned up on our own plates at luncheon some 
hours later when we sat in one of the open-air res- 
taurants in the Esplanade and listened to the noonday 
music. For by that time all the stalls and canopies had 
been taken down, the sturdy venders had gone their 
way, the reminders of quaint old-time European mar- 
keting customs had disappeared, and Helsinki was the 
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modern, progressive capital of a new republic. Now 
and then, however, came the suggestion that all strain 
and watchfulness were not yet over, as young recruits 
in uniform marched by, singing. 

It was during this particular visit that I prolonged 
my journey and continued to the east, stopping at 
Viborg, Imatra, Sortavala and Valamo, the former 
Russian monastery in Lake Ladoga. Continually the 
setting became more and more alien to eyes accus- 
tomed to a Western background, and I should have 
liked nothing better than to penetrate into upper 
Karelia for a longer stay. But for that I should have 
needed to know the native language. Conscious at 
every turn of my lack of the required linguistic equip- 
ment, I grudgingly resigned myself to the handicap 
to which all travelers and all writers must submit in 
such circumstances, and on the conventional trails 
shifted my attention to the story of modern industry. 
At Imatra I had been taken through the large power 
plant fed by the largest waterfall of the country. Down 
in the deepest level of the building, where gigantic 
wheels drowned the sound of our voices, the thun- 
derous roar itself seemed to be a refrain in the mighty 
choral that is Suomi's song, a song of a free people 
working joyously in their independence. 

There was an acute fuel shortage in the country at 
the time when the Imatra plant was within a few days 
of completion, and in the dead of winter Abo espe- 
cially was the city that was threatened by a dire coal 
famine. It helped but little that the barges with im- 
ports from England lay just outside the ice-locked 
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harbor, for in those times the ice breaker was less 
effective than it is now. Then came the news that the 
electric current was being released from Imatra, and 
within a few hours all this substitute "white coal" 
arrived to save the day for southern Finland. In the 
interior even today it is not uncommon to use wood 
as fuel for trains and factories as well as for more 
domestic purposes, since manufactured power is not 
always abundant in the level stretches where the sur- 
face waters are frozen in the period when the cold is 
most intense. 

The lake and river transportation systems are highly 
developed. The central wooded ridge Punkaharju 
forms the great divide in a region that is heavily for- 
ested. As we walked along a winding road a sweeping 
panorama unrolled between the tall, straight trunks 
of the white birch that almost everywhere in the 
country lines shores of lakes, and the effects of the 
translucent blue waters against the bottle-green back- 
grounds formed by spruce and pine were ethereal and 
unreal, like a silver point etching. It is easy to under- 
stand why writers like Sillanpaa dwell on the mystical, 
the evanescent, in nature. At Kuopio some one told 
me how sensitive the peasant used to be formerly to 
suggestion by sponsors of anomalous sect or cult. An 
educated populace today substitutes schools, news- 
papers, radio, telephone and other normal means of 
communication. 

A little to the north, at Vaala, the exciting adven- 
ture of shooting the Oulu river rapids began. From 
a placid setting of unrippling lake surfaces we had 
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come into a fury of seething waters, and our long and 
narrow boat was tossed from side to side, but the 
master pilot never wavered from his charted course 
for an instant. At a landing place we had seen a little 
family group gathered, and the veteran among them 
had medals for some prowess which revealed that all 
this skill is something handed down through the gen- 
erations. The dangerous channel is said to have been 
used back in Viking days for the cargoes of tar hauled 
down to the seaports to be conveyed from there to 
Russia. A few German students were in our group, 
and they sang Deutschland ilber Alles boisterously 
and insistently. Later in the evening at Oulu, where 
some friends took me for a walk in the town park, we 
looked out toward the Bothnian Gulf, And the soft 
and tender strains of the Runeberg anthem, Vart 
Land, common to both Finland and Sweden, served 
as a soothing antidote to the early noisy chauvinism. 
Perhaps it helped that the white night, shadowless 
and luminous, suggested dreamland. 

All along the route there had been the vast forests 
to remind us of the main natural wealth of the coun- 
try. Clumps of birch stood out everywhere against the 
dark evergreen forests. The Finlanders have perfected 
the art of making plywood from birch, and it is in- 
creasingly in demand in the native and foreign mar- 
kets in the furniture trade. As for timber and wood 
products in general, Finland in relation to size is the 
leading exporter in Europe. Wood pulp, cellulose and 
sawed logs are the main products in British and 
American trade. In all of Finland about 40% of the 
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land is state-owned, with most of it under forests. A 
conservation policy has been in force for decades, here 
as in Sweden and Norway, and indiscriminate cutting 
has been checked. The large industrial centers are in 
coastal regions where water transportation of logs is 
feasible. Owing to the levelness of the land there are 
not the same opportunities for floating as in Sweden, 
but now and then we caught glimpses of the men who 
looked as if it were sport to balance themselves on 
the rafts of logs between the booms that form fair- 
ways leading to mill or seaport. 

In the far north the stately spruce and pine yield 
to the scrub forests and these in their turn to flat low- 
lands with a wealth of tin and nickel deposits worked 
by British and American interests until the Soviet 
Union began to covet these prize possessions, as well 
as the harbor at Petsamo, more desirable than the 
one at Murmansk, since it is ice-locked in winter. 
The Finlanders have planned to extend the railway 
north from Rovaniemi, now railhead, to the Arctic 
Ocean, for they have hoped in this way to make them- 
selves less dependent on the Bothnian and Baltic lanes 
that are storm centers in wartime. Even the story of 
modern industrial developments suggests dogged de- 
termination, heroic endurance, persistence* 

Now and then as I traveled in Finland some one 
would hasten to point out that the fiery native tem- 
perament often runs to excesses. In the old days, as 
fiction and drama record the story, it was not un- 
common for a peasant to draw the knife as defense 
in a quarrel. After the excitement, often intensified 
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through drink, he might settle down into apathy and 
stupor. These are passing phases o a national life 
curbed and cowed by the long centuries of depend- 
ence on other powers. In the modern social democracy 
of today a new community spirit has developed. And 
some of the very qualities of stubbornness, flaws in the 
individual, resolve themselves into the heroic when 
they are marshaled for some common, national cause. 
An epic grandeur of purpose is accentuated by the 
very fact that in each local scene the conflict between 
extremes of opinion or ways of life is seldom absent. 

Famous for their physical prowess, the Finns are 
master athletes. Nurmi was long the ideal of youth, 
and the statue of his running figure, done by V. Aal- 
tonen for the National Gallery in Helsinki, is prac- 
tically a national symbol. Exhibitions of gymnastics 
by large groups of men or women are an everyday 
sight, and all training stresses health and vigor. The 
new Stadium, one of the most striking of the build- 
ings in the modern functional style in the capital, has 
been enlarged for the Olympic Games announced for 
1 940 with Finland as the host after Japan with a war 
on its hands had canceled its invitation. In September, 
1939, the international crisis forced the city to shift 
its attention temporarily to the more somber tasks of 
preparedness, with a closing of schools and a partial 
evacuation of population because of the threats of 
Soviet aggression. In November, the Red forces began 
their ruthless invasion. 

Emphasizing physical exercises and virile sport, the 
Finns give scarcely less time to the great national 
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pastime, the sauna, the bath with massage that has 
helped to make the country famous. Every humble 
home tries to have its separate bath house, which is 
common in gender, and there is a little of the solem- 
nity of a rite in the way the time-honored routine is 
followed. The birch whisks are laid out meticulously 
for the attendant who whips the bodies of the bathers 
until they glow. The large stones are heated for the 
water to be poured over them to form steam. And in 
winter there are many who never fail to take the last 
step of plunging from the high temperature of the 
room out into the cold to roll in the snow. As the 
body begins to respond to the rejuvenating processes 
that stir up sluggish circulation, the state of mind at- 
tained by the true disciples of this pleasant worship 
of cleanliness borders on the restful trance of mys- 
ticism. 

Hard and rugged work, however, forms the main 
routine of life, and in all fields there is constant em- 
phasis on the training that makes for stability. The 
community ideal is farthest advanced in agriculture, 
where the co-operatives have penetrated to exercise 
a full monopoly over production and distribution, 
There was that early effort in 1899 to make the people 
conscious of the power of union, as Pellervo launched 
its program of education not unlike the work done 
by American agricultural institutes or farm, extension 
projects. A law authorizing the existence of co-opera- 
tives was passed in 1901, and since then the system 
has been extended to dairies, bakeries, restaurants, 
stores, banks and central plants for purchase of ma- 
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chinery. Modern housing Is one phase of this commu- 
nity effort, and the new apartment houses in the cities 
are models in conveniences and space saving, with 
elimination of vast amounts of drudgery for house- 
wives. All this is but one link in the general socializa- 
tion that includes State ownership of public utilities 
and advanced labor legislation. Trade unions as such 
are not so powerful here as in Sweden or Norway. 

The new Senate Building in the capital is so radical 
a departure in point of architecture that it seems to 
stand as a symbol of a new spirit In government. The 
interior with its pleasing simplicity, almost austere, 
makes one feel that any of the ancient remnants of 
secret diplomacy hardly belong in this setting. Com- 
munism is forbidden by law, and the military groups 
that formerly professed pro-German sympathies may 
have found their ardor cooling off since August, 1939, 
when the first vague suggestions of a Berlin-Moscow 
axis must have disclosed the shoddy and pretense in 
all totalitarian ideology. Though the Swedish minority 
is losing slightly, there is an Inverse move as more and 
more Finland definitely shows that it wants to be a 
part of the New North and that it feels the closest 
kinship with its Scandinavian neighbors. 

In the post-war period, when the struggling new 
republic needed funds, it got an American loan of five 
million dollars. Paying back in cash in regular install- 
ments at a time when other countries failed to do this, 
Finland was offered added credit arrangements for in- 
creasing national needs. There have been regular 
annual payments. The actual sum has been small, but 
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the steadfastness, as opposed to the defaulting policy 
of all other European debtors, captured American 
Interest and sympathy. Soon Washington announced 
that a modern building, using Finnish material and 
Finnish labor, was to be put up in Helsinki to serve 
as the American Legation. Debt installments for two 
years, it was stated, would be used for the purpose. 



VI 



Self-Determination 

"SWEDEN is NOT aiming to Increase its territory but 
Is merely trying to enforce the principle of self- 
determination/' Recall again those words at Geneva 
by Premier Branting in 1920 when he was presenting 
his side in the dispute concerning possession of the 
Aland Islands, one of the first cases to be taken up by 
the League Council. He could speak with great con- 
fidence, for already in 1918 the islanders through a 
plebiscite had been practically unanimous in express- 
ing their wish to be returned to Sweden, and a dele- 
gation had come to Stockholm to make known this 
stand. At the time Finland through its civil war had 
too many grave internal difficulties to pay much atten- 
tion to Its island doorstep. 

The League Council turned a deaf ear to Swedish 
pleas, and the settlement was in favor of Finland. 
Even geologically, said the experts, the Alands seem 
to be an outcropping of the Finnic mainland. There 
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was a provision that the language would remain 
Swedish, and the islanders were exempted from mili- 
tary service. A limited autonomy was established 
through a special provincial parliament consisting of 
thirty representatives, and it was stipulated that if 
ever Finland disregarded its obligations, the Alanders 
might apply for help to the League. With the con- 
vention of October 20, 1921, signed by Denmark, 
Esthonia, Finland, Sweden, Latvia, Poland, Germany, 
Italy, France and Great Britain, the islands were de- 
militarized and guaranteed permanent neutralization. 
The Soviet Union had been left out, and the follow- 
ing year it registered a protest because it had not been 
invited to be one of the signatories. 

There could hardly be anything more idyllic than 
the quiet beauty of these islands in the Baltic, even 
if they have not the same historic associations as 
neighboring Gothland with its picturesque medieval 
walled city, Visby, and many other important land- 
marks. Mariehamn, the capital of the Alands, is lo- 
cated on the largest area in the group, which includes 
6,554 islands, islets or rocky knolls in all, with only 
a few inhabited. Agriculture and fishing are the lead- 
ing occupations, and the hardships and poverty in 
former days have been greatly alleviated of late 
through educational courses in domestic science and 
gardening and through the helpful work of the co- 
operatives. A little of the valor of life in this archi- 
pelago was depicted by Sally Salminen in her popular 
novel "Katrina/' In a later title, ''The Long Spring," 
she tells of the younger generation that is revolting 
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against needless suffering through ignorance, since 
living conditions can be bettered. 

In themselves, the Alands have no great wealth, but 
by nature of their position in the Baltic, with the 
Bothnian Gulf to the north, they practically are in 
absolute command of navigation in the upper waters. 
It is for this reason that the islands figure repeatedly 
in the European game of power politics. Since 1920, 
they have had a few years of respite, for both Finland 
and Sweden in mutual good will have helped to make 
island life run peacefully. But suddenly in the late 
1930*8 the general public began to hear that plans 
were ready for altering the status quo through re- 
fortification. 

All the earlier attempts at refortification have had 
a strange destiny. As the Alands came into the posses- 
sion of Russia in 1809, when Sweden lost Finland as 
well, their condition remained unchanged until 1838, 
when the new owners set to work to build forts. Dur- 
ing the Crimean War those bastions were bombarded 
by the British and the French and demolished. Here, 
then, is a first instance where fortifying did not create 
any enduring security. The Peace of Paris, March 30, 
1856, stipulated that Russia should never again re- 
fortify. In 1903 a Baltic agreement, signed by Ger- 
many, Russia and Sweden, guaranteed the status quo. 
Restive again in 1906-07, Russia asked to be given a 
free hand, but any action was deferred. Then, ten 
years later, in the midst of the World War, extensive 
fortifications were begun. 

And now for a second time a radical shift took 
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place. As Finland cut loose from Its eastern neighbor 
and declared for Independence the Alands, too, be- 
came free. In other words, once again a refortifying 
scheme had produced unfavorable results to the one 
sponsoring it. Carrying the analogy a little further, 
we might too rashly jump to conclusions and visualize 
a third chapter in this story. However, since two times 
do not establish a law of averages, it Is better to put 
this argument another way and point out that through 
the long periods when these islands have remained de- 
militarized their fortunes have been relatively bright, 
even when looked at through the international peri- 
scope. In other words, this site seems to be a political 
barometer that quickly registers the disturbances fore- 
telling a crisis. 

During Munich Week, in September, 1938, there 
were many rumors abroad that the Nazis and the So- 
viets were starting a race for occupancy of the Islands. 
And in the days that followed the talk concentrated 
on the need for refortifying. Not to put the cart be- 
fore the horse, it is necessary to recall that the Stock- 
holm Plan, worked out by Swedish and Finnish ex- 
perts, was at that time already well under way. It 
extended to Finland the right to fortify within a ten- 
year period. Defense groups were granted permission 
to establish fortifications south of a line drawn 
through the islands and to operate war vessels within 
a prescribed territory. All the signatories to the 1921 
Convention had been consulted. Today, incidentally, 
three of the ten, Poland, Esthonia and Latvia, have 
lost their status as independent states through Nazi 
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and Soviet aggression. The Senate of Finland voted 
an appropriation in the annual budget. The Swedish 
Riksdag, it was rumored, might be called for a special 
session. 

Then came resistance from the Soviet Union. The 
question had been entered on the agenda of the 
League Council meeting called for May, 1939, and on 
that occasion the Soviet delegate registered a sharp 
protest because his country had not been consulted. 
No definite League action was taken, but through the 
summer as British and French representatives lingered 
in Moscow, in the hope of effecting a trade pact, there 
were many references to the obstacles placed by the 
Soviet Union, which not only wanted to be consulted 
about the Aland fortifications but also began to press 
its claims for territory on the Baltic littoral. 

Meanwhile, in this long international discussion, 
there was still another group that had not been con- 
sulted. The islanders themselves had been granted a 
limited autonomy by the League. As the provisional 
parliament met to consider the emergency, the vote 
was in favor of retaining the status quo. We feel, the 
argument ran, that we are safer without than with any 
modern fortifications. Even as late as June the stand 
remained unchanged, and the islanders resisted all 
plans for compulsory military training or conscrip- 
tion. With the world as it is, pleaded a small, heroic 
unit, a population of 28,000 in a social democracy, 
our territory is a safer place demilitarized than forti- 
fied. If asked, they doubtless would have hastened to 
suggest that they believed the same theory might 
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apply to more than this actual island zone In other 
words, to the world at large. The events of September, 
when Poland was crushed, bore out the hypothesis 
about military objectives though the devastation was 
equally great in civilian areas. 

There are many ways o interpreting this type of 
resistance. Some call it selfishness. Others make light 
of It as futile. Henry David Thoreau In his day prac- 
ticed civil disobedience on a minor point of dodging 
taxes, and he maintained a good nature, when forced 
to submit, that only strengthened his argument. 
"There will never be a really free and enlightened 
State/' he indicated, "until the State comes to recog- 
nize the individual as a higher and independent 
power, from which all its own power and authority 
are derived, and treats him accordingly/' 



VII 

Soviet Invasion 

FINNISH REPRESENTATIVES, headed by Dr. Juho A. 
Paasikivi, went to Moscow in October, 1939, to dis- 
cuss the terms of a proposed trade treaty with the 
Soviet Union. They revealed a keen willingness to 
arbitrate and effect a peaceful settlement of the diffi- 
culties raised through the insistent Soviet demands 
for Increased territory in the Baltic and for extension 
westward of the Soviet zone of influence in arctic re- 
gions. In exchange Finland was to receive a tract of 
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land in Russian Karelia, approximately twice the size 
of the areas that the Soviet eyes coveted. There was 
nothing really generous in this proposal, for the 
Karelian regions were mostly bogs and waste land. 
Despite this fact, the Finlanders were determined to 
work for adjustments through any reasonable com- 
promises that would not imperil the national integrity 
and independence. 

To the world at large in those days, there was some- 
thing ominous in the rumors of discords before the 
Kremlin sessions started. The September invasion of 
Poland, with the subsequent partition of that country 
between Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union, was 
fresh in mind. And the Soviet penetration into the 
three Baltic states, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania, 
had been carried out under the guise of mutual pro- 
tection. For Finland, now culturally allied with Scan- 
dinavia, the case was wholly different. In the United 
States, for instance, there came a rush of popular sym- 
pathy for the brave little republic, its stand for free- 
dom, its resistance to threats and aggression. 

Just before the Moscow conferences opened, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt through the American ambassador to 
Moscow, Laurence A. Steinhardt, sent a message to 
President Kalinin and recalled the "joint efforts a 
number of years ago which resulted in the resumption 
of friendly relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union/' In the same connection President 
Roosevelt called attention to the long-standing and 
deep friendship that exists between the United States 
and Finland, and he expressed the hope that the 
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"Soviet Union will make no demands on Finland 
which are Inconsistent with the maintenance and de- 
velopment of peaceful relations between the two coun- 
tries and the independence of each/' 

This was an independent move on the part of the 
neutral United States of America. Immediately there- 
after, also acting independently, the three Scandina- 
vian ministers to Moscow in a succession of interviews 
with Premier MolotoflE made known the friendly re- 
sponse of their countries to Finland and its desires for 
arbitration. The North, in other words, was united, 
but there was no suggestion of any military alliance. 
All these attempts of neutral nations to dwell on the 
importance of settlements through peaceful means are 
a significant contribution to history. 

In connection with the American effort, the New 
York Times commented editorially, "We cannot do 
more for Finland; for a friendly, gallant, self-respect- 
ing and greatly respected republic in peril of Its life, 
we can hardly do less." Undoubtedly these words 
echoed the sentiment of every American loyal to de- 
mocracy and to our own republican institutions. 

After weeks of uncertainty and discussion, the in- 
scrutable Kremlin suddenly broke off negotiations and 
declared that the non-aggression pact with Finland no 
longer existed. And yet there had been that reply from 
President Kalinin to Washington, which had been 
generally interpreted as cordial. In the light of what 
has happened afterwards, some of the reassurances 
have a peculiar ring. First came the reminders of 
Soviet recognition of the independent republic In 
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1916 and the Peace Treaty four years later, which 
guaranteed Its sovereignty. Then followed the words: 

By the above-mentioned acts of the Soviet Government 
the basic principles o the reciprocal relations between 
the Soviet Union and Finland were defined. The present 
negotiations between the Soviet Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Finland are also being conducted in conform- 
ity with these principles. 

Despite the tendentious versions which are being dis- 
seminated by circles evidently not interested in European 
peace, the sole aim of the negotiations referred to above 
is the consolidation of the reciprocal relations between 
the Soviet Union and Finland and a strengthening of 
friendly co-operation between both countries in the cause 
of guaranteeing the security of the Soviet Union and 
Finland. 

Before the end of November there was a quick 
Soviet shift from mediation to violence. The ruthless 
Invasion of Finland began. There was no declaration 
of war. Indeed, a grotesque note appeared as the 
Kremlin announced that a People's Government had 
been set up on Finnish soil at Terijoki and that 
Article VI, one of eight points outlined by the new 
pact, provided that the Soviet Union "undertakes to 
render the People's Army of Finland assistance in 
armaments and other war materials on favorable 
terms/* 

Under the shock of the onslaught, with bombard- 
ments of Helsinki and other civilian centers, President 
Kallio proclaimed a state of war in Finland. The little 
republic had resisted the demands for naval bases that 
would definitely imperil its national sovereignty, and 
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it had taken its stand on the basis of neutrality. Its ap- 
peal to the League of Nations for help met with in- 
stantaneous response, and that step indirectly con- 
cerned all of Scandinavia, all the neutrals of Europe, 
all the democracies. And then began the resistance 
with armed force. A staggered world, settling down to 
see yet another defeat of a little nation, suddenly dis- 
covered that Finland, a country of less than four mil- 
lion, was holding its own in a lightning war staged by 
an invader forty times its size. 

As I write, every day brings news of fresh attacks 
by air or land and reports of continued, brave resist- 
ance. Under false pretexts as it aims to extend empire 
and hasten world revolution, the Soviet Union poses 
as a savior, ready to inflict an alien, totalitarian gov- 
ernment on a people with violence and without any 
regard for the consent of the governed. What will be 
the outcome? The pages of history have recorded the 
downfall of many dictators. Taking the long view, we 
can hopefully assume that the Finland of the future 
will be free and that the enduring contribution to 
civilization will be made through peace-time effort 
when the storms of war are over. 
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Union Then 

IN THE YEAR noi, King Erik of Denmark, King Mag- 
nus of Norway and King Inge of Sweden met alone 
on an island near the present site of Gothenburg and 
decided to live in peace and good will. The saga tra- 
dition reports that when they parted they shook hands 
to seal the friendship, and they did not make a pact 
or sign a treaty. Centuries have passed since then. The 
soil of Scandinavia has been soaked with blood time 
and again as rulers have led the people out to war to 
create or protect some zone of influence or sphere of 
interest. Frontiers have shifted. For this is a part of 
a Europe in constant state of flux, but even In the 
larger unit, the Continent as a whole, there have been 
many occasions when kings or other potentates In a 
spirit of amity have repeated that friendly gesture of 
hand-shaking unless they happened to hold a raised 
sword or Its modern equivalent. The will to peace and 
union Is resilient and stubborn. 

In regard to Scandinavia specifically, as we recall 
the history touched on In these pages, there was a 
dynastic union under Queen Margaret of Denmark 
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and Norway, begun in 1388 and crystallized nine 
years later in the Kalmar Union. It lasted nearly a 
century and a quarter and encompassed the largest 
"empire* 9 at the time in Europe, with the eastern 
frontiers bordering on Russia and the western mark- 
ing off the colonized regions _ of western Greenland. 
When this union broke down, a period of nearly five 
hundred years elapsed without any sign of co-opera- 
tive endeavor. Then in 1857, after the Crimean War, 
King Oscar I of Sweden (with Norway) made a tenta- 
tive offer for Scandinavianism to King Frederick VII 
of Denmark, but nothing came of it, and the situa- 
tion was reversed the following decade as in the 
oft-mentioned Slesvig controversy Denmark was left 
standing alone, without support of Scandinavian or 
other allies. 

In 1914, to continue this summing up, there was 
first the celebration in August near the Swedish- 
Norwegian border, with its newly neutralized and de- 
militarized zone and the monument dedicated to the 
century of peace. Then came the meeting of the 
kings in Malmo in December of that same year, the 
first year of the World War, and a similar gathering 
in Christiania (Oslo) in 1917, as the three nations 
declared for or reaffirmed neutrality, a tug-of-war 
struggle both among themselves and against outsiders 
perhaps but still an enduring, workable policy, 

At the Malmo session the ever-watchful press made 
a few acute comments. A Danish observer noted some 
pronounced national characteristics of the three coun- 
tries merely in the appearance of the attendant who 
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guarded the door to the suite o rooms occupied by 
each of the ministers. For the Swedish there was a 
footman in blue and yellow livery; for the Danish, a 
chamberlain in full formal dress; for the Norwegian, 
a "Varingian" in modern business suit. And when 
King Gustav V of Sweden as host welcomed the two 
neighboring monarchs, he kissed King Christian X on 
first one cheek and then the other but kissed King 
Haakon VII on only one. The nine years that had 
elapsed since Norway had severed the ties with 
Sweden were short, and a little resentment lingered. 
The union for neutrality sprang out of the exigen- 
cies of war, but it contained something basic that sur- 
vived as a constructive force for later action. Quietly 
and unobtrusively through the post-war years the 
ideal shifted to an emphasis on cultural affinity, the 
phase that has been stressed in these pages. For this 
free and human union, popularly called the New 
North, history offers practically no precedents. Today 
we have the grouping in the Swiss Confederacy, which 
is the oldest of the European democracies, the United 
States of America, the Union of South Africa, the 
Soviet Union. But each of these functions under a 
central or federal head. In the one case the rule is to- 
talitarian, in another imperial, and in the two oldest 
it is democratic through popular franchise. None of 
these can serve wholly as a model for the Scandinavian 
idea, which has been evolving through the sort of 
dwelling on law and justice that requires the mini- 
mum of governing but a maximum of attention to 
equality and national independence. 
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Throughout the course of history men have been 
submitting schemes for European union. A plan for 
federation was formulated by Henry IV of France in 
the sixteenth century. Before William Penn in 1693 
wrote his essay on the Peace of Europe, wherein he 
advocated federation and proposed that questions of 
power and justice should be settled wholly by a great 
court of arbitration, he had already applied the prin- 
ciple of arbitration in the charter for the State of 
Pennsylvania and his relations with the Indians, In all 
of world history so far this is the one political con- 
tribution of a government founded on a renunciation 
of the right to use force except in defense of frontiers. 
Set against the complex problems in the world at 
large today, this example proves nothing perhaps ex- 
cept that the will to peace must be organic and first 
find regional expression. 

Under the Treaty Elm, Kensington, 1682, William 
Penn addressed the Indians: "We meet on the broad 
pathway of good faith and good will; no advantage 
shall be taken on either side, but all shall be open- 
ness and love. I will not call you children, for par- 
ents sometimes chide their children too severely; nor 
brothers only, for brothers differ. The friendship be- 
tween me and you I will not compare to a chain, for 
that the rains might rust or the falling tree might 
break. We are the same as if one man's body were to 
be divided into two parts; we are one flesh and blood/' 
So spoke a totalitarian leader, a Quaker by faith, to 
Indians three hundred and fifty years ago, as popular 
versions of the history of Pennsylvania tell the story. 
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In the North, the Scandinavian Ideal for union and 
neutrality has been stressing the regional as the pre- 
liminary bask principle. Disregarding this plan, the 
Great Powers of Europe have had their vision of Fed- 
erated States, whereby the little nations would be 
partially absorbed by the others in the realignment 
into spheres of interest. We have heard much about 
this suggestion during the past few years. The smaller 
nations, we are told, are unable to stand alone, and 
they need help to put not precisely their house but 
their front yard and back yard, so to speak, in order. 
I recall the many assurances by defense groups, as they 
reached us in Stockholm from abroad, that by 1940 
Europe would be "ready." Some, It appears, would 
have it that the way to Utopia leads through "Arma- 
geddon 1940." 



II 



Neutrality, 1914 

WHEN THE THREE Scandinavian states declared for 
neutrality In 1914, the step was primarily an emer- 
gency measure in war time. But in each instance 
there had been dogged preparation along the different 
lines that reflect national temperament, even Idiosyn- 
crasies. Following the Crimean War, Europe was sus- 
ceptible to concerted efforts for peace, for that war 
seems to have been launched too close upon the long 
and bitter Napoleonic conflict to have created mass 
hysteria. Possibly there will be a similar reaction 
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today, since humanity seems to be revolting against 
the horrors of new battles just twenty years after the 
World War armistice. Accept this hypothesis tenta- 
tively, even though the day's news recounts battles 
raging in air, on land, on sea, and the evolution from 
the 1850*3 on becomes highly significant. 

Arbitration was to be the great highway that would 
lead to the Peace-of-Europe settlements. The Scandi- 
navians were rather slow In getting a start, but once 
they accepted the Ideal they made rapid progress. 
Danish peace groups paved the way for the statesmen 
who later formulated "moral embargoes" on war as 
such into the policies of the defense nihilists, sup- 
ported first by radical and then by liberal opinion. 
Peace groups In Sweden, as well as Norway, worked 
actively along the same lines, but in Sweden there has 
never been any departure from the stand that neu- 
trality, to be effective, must be backed by strong de- 
fense measures. This, too, has been the principle that 
dominates In Finland. The very fact that the little re- 
public Is fighting the gigantic Soviet Union now, as 
these lines are being written, Is Itself the proof that 
In the very hour of extreme need and peril it has not 
rejected its ideal of being part of the united North 
and remaining a Western democracy. The North Is 
not Utopia but a laboratory where the pooled experi- 
ences of the five, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland 
and Finland, are Invaluable. 

Thinking things through to continue this recapitu- 
lationDenmark took the stand that the first step must 
be reduction of armaments, even unilateral action, on 
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the ground that militarism and neutrality are incom- 
patible. There were the many all-in treaties whereby 
the signatories bound themselves to settle all disputes 
without exception by compulsory arbitration. Up to 
the time of the World War, Denmark had negotiated 
twelve arbitration treaties, three countries following 
the all-in pattern it recommended and the other eight 
making reservations except in cases Involving legal 
disputes. 

Norway of the eighties and nineties had not arrived 
at an Independent status, and its policy in the main 
stood halfway between that of radical Denmark and 
that of the more conservative Sweden. Compulsory 
arbitration was accepted for legal disputes, but the 
reservations concerned questions of independence and 
national Integrity. As It turned out, Norway achieved 
its independence through this very method of arbitra- 
tion. Sweden's pre-war record was thirteen arbitration 
treaties. None included the all-in formula but instead 
all made reservations on the three points of honor, 
Integrity or Independence, vital interests. 

The acid test for the three Scandinavian countries 
came in 1914, and together they stood firm on the 
platform of neutrality. Theory and practice were, of 
course, not entirely synchronized. Some of the neu- 
trality was "benevolent," occasionally seeking a way 
to express itself In favor of or against any one of the 
belligerents. There was wild profiteering here as well 
as in other neutral zones and in America, and by 1918 
the tug-of-war neutrality was a little battered. But the 
significant result was the fact as such that the abstract 
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conception of neutrality had been made concrete and 
workable. From the long experience of Switzerland 
with its recognized status as a neutral and from Hol- 
land and Belgium, the Northern neutrals drew what- 
ever lessons were available. One of the Low neutrals, 
Belgium, suffered invasion. Since the three of the 
High group were spared that tragedy, the Scandina- 
vians were able to make the new contribution of a 
practical interstate neutrality. 

With the end of the World War, as Finland and 
Iceland captured their independent status, two more 
national units were thereby added to this Scandina- 
vian design for union and neutrality in other words, 
a design for civilization and decency. And then began 
the twenty-year period when the five together kept 
seeking a center of gravity in union as a peace-time, 
cultural endeavor. That endeavor has been stressed 
over and over again in these pages. 



Ill 



League Experience 

WHEN PEACE WAS established in 1918, the first deci- 
sive step taken by these countries of the North was the 
one that made them members of the League of Na- 
tions. That is, they no sooner had demonstrated their 
ability to remain neutral throughout a terrifying con- 
flict than they agreed to forfeit that stand at the clear 
call to become part of a world unit with many rami- 
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Stations both political and social. Neutrality, then, 
had been a means and not an end; the North was 
ready to make its contribution to the great laboratory 
of life and not shrink back into Its own shell as an 
imagined Utopia. 

I remember the many jokes in London when the 
British have been made to say that the only trouble 
with the League of Nations Is that it has too many 
foreigners in it. Confronted with the need to adjust 
itself to a new mentality Incurred by the assembling 
of nationals from some sixty-odd regions, doubtless 
more than one country felt likewise that the milieu 
was startlingly alien. The Scandinavians had their 
own special reasons for being cautious. We recall that 
when they entered the League they hoped that the 
United States would join, and their disappointment 
was keen when Woodrow Wilson's program was not 
supported by his nation. Then, too, there was anxiety 
because the victorious Allies had drawn up the Treaty 
of Versailles to their liking, with the League Cove- 
nant as, at best, little more than an appendix. The 
most serious feature was the insistence on a political 
note, whereas the Scandinavians In all their advance 
planning for some world league covenant had been 
stressing the juridical, a keynote of law and justice. 

With the world as it is, said the Scandinavians, it Is 
indeed dangerous to join the League, but they knew 
that the alternative of staying out might prove more 
dangerous. At that, there were humanitarian consid- 
erations as well as those of national safety. The repre- 
sentatives made reservations regarding Article XVI 
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(demanding joint military action by League members 
against an aggressor and the opening up of territory 
for the passage of League forces In a time of such 
emergency), and the foresight stood them In good 
stead In 1936, when they became cognizant of the 
acutely increasing tension that was making the present 
conflict inevitable. On many an occasion in Geneva 
in the early igso's they suggested reforms, and some- 
times the Great Powers grew impatient and declared 
that the Northerners especially had developed a 
"little nations' complex/' All the small European neu- 
trals, however, have so persistently declared against 
high-power politics that It has become a commonplace 
over and over again to call them the "conscience of 
Europe." As League members they have been equally 
determined to work for peace. It is easy enough to be 
dragged Into a war, they claim, and they certainly do 
not need a League for that purpose. 

At Geneva every constructive measure In the po- 
litical arena sooner or later touched on the armaments 
question. This was of vital importance to the states of 
the North since they had made their clear-cut reserva- 
tions against participating in military sanctions. Re- 
duction of arms was looked upon by them as normally 
the first and most important preventive measure. And 
the Scandinavian leaders who took a firm stand at 
Geneva for that cause had the backing of the Intelli- 
gent men and women at home who knew that explo- 
sives, poison gas and bombing planes are by no means 
a guarantee against barbaric threats of war, not to 
mention actual conflict. In a world armed to the teeth, 
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asked Dr. Peter Munch, the Danish delegate, on one 
strategic occasion, what chance is there for compulsory 
arbitration? 

In the period from 1905 to 1935 some issues that 
vitally concern the North have been settled by arbi- 
tration. Sweden's record is one of losses, Norway's one 
of gain and loss, Denmark's one of gain. The first loss 
for Sweden, becoming a gain for Norway, was the 
peaceful severing of the union in 1905 between the 
two countries. However, this was in pre-League days, 
and the settlement was made by the two concerned. 
A second loss for Sweden came in 1920, when the 
League Council turned over the Aland Islands to Fin- 
land. As for Norway, having won in 1905 it lost in 
1933 as the Hague settled the Greenland controversy 
in favor of Denmark. And that country's earlier gain 
had been the plebiscite in 1950, when the northern 
regions of Slesvig became South Jutland through the 
intervention of the League in the days when it was 
still in the Treaty of Versailles stages. The Danes are 
shrewd, suggest some commentators. Undoubtedly 
shrewdness is an invaluable asset for survival of the 
fittest, but there is also in this instance a more gen- 
erous interpretation. With an open-hearted sweep, 
Denmark extended the all-in mentality for arbitra- 
tion, the "all-in** supplanting the usual reservations, 
and so far there has been an all-in harvest. 

So much for an arbitration record. And now to re- 
turn to the armament controversy. The efforts of the 
individual Swedish, Danish and Norwegian leaders 
have already been stressed, as well as the aid they re- 
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celved from Sir Robert Cecil, Sefior Madariaga and 
other enlightened League representatives. Out o the 
pooled experiences came three outstanding contribu- 
tions. The first was an Insistent demand for a Dis- 
armament Conference, and though eleven years of 
persistent effort were required for It to materialize, 
the emphasis on the need for discussion was invalu- 
able. The Conference failed, but the failure only ac- 
centuates the stubborn heroism of those who had 
worked for It. The second contribution had been the 
demand for dwelling on Article VIII instead of Article 
IX of the Covenant, with the result that the commis- 
sion said to be working for reduction of arms, com- 
posed only of military experts, was replaced by a Tem- 
porary Mixed Commission. The third contribution 
was the collecting of data in the League Secretariat, 
which was published In successive editions of the Ar- 
maments Year-Book. All in all, the Scandinavians In 
every way kept asking for a decreased use of force and 
concentrating on prevention of troubles. The Great 
Powers in their turn opposed reduction and put their 
hopes In Article, XVI with its provisions for punish- 
ment of an aggressor. 

It is easy to dwell too long on the political aspects 
of all the League controversies. There has been much 
activity at Geneva in the many humanitarian sections. 
And Scandinavian women, as well as men, have been 
zealous workers in these fields where an international 
consciousness is forming. Undoubtedly all this quiet 
endeavor will outlive the storms and become the 
nucleus for the organic growth that feeds on roots 
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deeply planted The various Committees have made 
invaluable efforts to give information to the public 
and so create a sense of the abiding values in construc- 
tive thinking. 

I recall the many times in one of the Scandinavian 
capitals when some statesman or other leader of public 
opinion would look back to the years 1924 and 1925 
and speak of the general temper that prevailed, a lib- 
eralism of thought, a hopefulness, a desire to create 
abiding peace for Europe. There is apparently a tide 
in the affairs of nations, as well as men, and now, in 
retrospect, it is clear that something prevented hu- 
manity from taking the course that leads on to for- 
tune. The Geneva Protocol was submitted to supply 
constructive measures for peace and fill gaps in the 
Covenant. It had the full support of the Scandinavians 
at the start, and for a time it appeared that there 
would be an all-in alignment at Geneva, but when 
Great Britain made an adverse decision against ac- 
ceptance of the Protocol the matter was temporarily 
dropped. In 1927 Fridtjof Nansen revived the ques- 
tion of peaceful settlement of all disputes by submit- 
ting a General Act, but once again as the issue of 
military sanctions was raised, the final stand of the 
North was refusal to accept such obligations. 

In the capitals of the North meanwhile there was 
unabated effort for peace and harmony. A convention 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes was signed on 
February 3, 1926, binding each of the states of Scan- 
dinavia to such action with each of the others and 
with Finland. This convention emphasizes concilia- 
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tion, whereas the League activity had been stressing 
arbitration. In the North, however, it was made clear 
that the move was for regional settlement within the 
'area concerned, and the only controversies that could 
then be turned over to the Council of the League 
would be those affecting the peace of the world. As 
for the 1926 convention in the North, it was signifi- 
cant that Sweden was the first to ratify it and that 
conservative opinion in that country was unanimous 
in supporting the measure. 

There came still another ray of hope as the Kellogg- 
Briand pacts to renounce war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy were signed throughout the world by 
nation after nation. The Scandinavians adhered to the 
principle without reservations, but the pacts as a 
whole came to have but little significance among the 
Great Powers who failed to recondition and think in 
the new terms, Instead making allowance for the "one 
permissible war" that they might be called upon to 
wage in the interest of empire or Monroe Doctrine or 
budding totalitarian ideology. 

Once again as I write, when every day brings some 
news of clash of armsat Petsamo north of the arctic 
circle between Russian or Finnish forces, in South 
American waters off the coast of Uruguay between 
British and German warships, in the North Sea and 
the Baltic I think back to the idyll of 1927 and that 
first summer of mine in Scandinavia. We were talking 
then of the Kellogg-Briand pacts to renounce war. 
There had been a pioneering trans-Atlantic flight by 
air, and the New World and the Old were linked by 
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friendly understanding and the scientific feats that 
seem to blot out distance. The world as it is today 
might have been a little different had the Great 
Powers listened to the pleas of humanitarians. 

Peace can be just as Interesting and "dangerous" as 
war. Is a comment made often by C. J. Hambro, presi- 
dent of the Norwegian Storting, who In December, 
1939, was elected president of the League Assembly at 
Geneva, called especially to consider Finland's pleas 
for help against Soviet aggression. Recall, again, the 
words of the Norwegian foreign minister, Professor 
Koht, who never has wavered In his belief that re- 
militarization Is a surer guarantee of International dis- 
aster than of peace. The statesmen of Denmark, 
Sweden and Finland have repeatedly offered similar 
constructive suggestions. 



IV 

Union., 

FOR TWENTY YEARS the post-war emphasis on union In 
the North has remained unchanged, and the five coun- 
tries have grown stronger through their sense of kin- 
ship and cultural Interests. At one critical point some 
time ago it seemed that the trend was toward a North- 
ern Defense Alliance. And if the union as such had 
been dominated by a federal head It Is not unlikely 
that the five would have had to choose between such 
alliance or disunion* The bask principle in the North, 
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however, has been freedom of action. Therefore, with 
the increasing threat of war and the subsequent 
reality, each one of the states outlined its course of 
action. Sweden and Finland made It plain that they 
were prepared to answer force with force in case of 
aggression. In other words, each one was prepared to 
defend Its neutrality. Norway, Denmark and Iceland 
have indicated from time to time that they are not In 
any position to assist In any mutual defense program. 

Denmark, the only one with a land boundary to the 
south, signed a non-aggression pact with Nazi Ger- 
many. The others declined the invitation to do so, 
feeling that any such step was unwarranted. Finland 
for several years has had a similar pact with the Soviet 
Union, but the latter, not averse to acquiring Baltic 
territory by force and threats, found it expedient to 
disregard the friendly agreement. Written pacts In a 
game of high-power politics have but little signifi- 
cance. And If these small states of the North had at 
any time declared for a Defense Alliance, it Is doubt- 
ful whether they could have maintained it even long 
enough to try to apply it. 

Combined military strength, then, has not been the 
objective. It is interesting to compare this Ideal with 
the sort of union of democracies proposed by Clarence 
K. Streit in "Union Now/' a volume that represents 
the first important constructive suggestion on the sub- 
ject since the League of Nations began to reveal in- 
ability to act In a crisis. Familiar with the Interna- 
tional scene at Geneva and with the thinking of the 
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Great Powers, he advocates a union of North Atlantic 
democracies, so strong that no bloc of opposing powers 
would dare to attack It. In other words, he hopes for 
peace through an unbalance of power. Instead of a 
league with equality of states, he advocates a union 
with equality of man. Any maintenance of a State for 
Its own sake becomes to him neither more nor less than 
absolutism. Those who cling to the Ideal of absolute 
national sovereignty, he suggests, have no other choice 
than neutrality, a balance-of-power alliance, a League 
of Nations. 

If there were such a union and the Scandinavian 
nations were Invited to enter, what would be their an- 
swer? Judging by their past history and by their recent 
League record, they would probably decline and assert 
Instead their attempt to maintain neutrality. Not that 
they are absolutists in the question of national sov- 
ereignty, for as social democracies they would be the 
first to try to find a balance between the power of the 
State and that of the individual. But the objection, if 
made, might concern the use of force, of pooled mili- 
tary resistance. Under the plan, should Denmark, for 
Instance, have an impregnable Maginot line on the 
frontier of Germany? For years at Geneva the Scandi- 
navians kept stating their pleas for disarmament, and 
the world has been refusing to listen. A first turn for 
the better came late in 1939 when President Roosevelt 
and others speaking for the twenty-one Americas rec- 
ognized the neutral stand of the North and threw a 
bridge of good will toward Scandinavia and Finland. 
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Commenting editorially on December 10, 1939, on 
the fate of small nations, threatened by the superior 
force of aggressors, the New York Times suggested: 

"Against this enormously increased peril for the small 
nations against the enormously increased destructiveness 
of war, the ideal of world federation seems at the moment 
as Utopian as ever. But there are possibilities that may 
have become less Utopian those of regional federation. 
One of the most interesting experiments in recent years 
was the 'Oslo group' Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg and Finlandwhich 
attempted to achieve a common economic and diplomatic 
frontier." 

And in conclusion the editorial stressed again the note 
that voluntary union of some of the small countries 
of Europe seems the only alternative to their complete 
subservience or annihilation. 

In the excitement of war, there are some observers 
who now talk of disunion already. And yet as I write 
of the North, I recall the still depths of the folk life 
unaltered through the centuries. Frontiers may change. 
There may be actual accomplishment in attempts at 
transient shifts in government. Whatever may happen, 
the record of the centuries still survives in the arts, 
in history, in long periods of stable rule that has out- 
lived totalitarian doctrines in the past and that will 
outlive them in the future. The Scandinavian ideal, 
accepted also by Finland, depends on the common 
denominators of democracy, love of liberty under the 
State, personal freedom. Were any catastrophe to 
silence the voices of the North under oppression for 
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decades, there would be no real compromises with the 
Ideals held dearest. 

I recall a summer tour of the three little Baltic 
countries, Lithuania, Latvia and Esthonia, which have 
now succumbed to Soviet occupation and have, at 
best, only a semblance of surviving statehood. Every 
person I met spoke softly of the traditions that had 
survived the seven centuries of alien governments. 
We heard the wistful songs and saw the folk dancing. 
In each instance the native language had been carried 
down the generations. It Is this sort of heritage that 
has made Europe with its many separate states a pic- 
turesque and ever-fascinating pageantry. In Riga, 
some one told me that the school-children look at the 
map and think of the Scandinavian peninsula as the 
great watchdog of the Baltic, the lower tip of Norway 
forming the head and the dip of Sweden the forepaws. 
Perhaps the perspective from Riga gives a more accu- 
rate vision of things as they are than does the outlook 
from Moscow. 

Union, 1939, is as true fundamentally as Union, 
1914, and If transiently the five go separate ways there 
Is no real disunion. In time of peace there will open 
again the home-going trails that lead back to the Ideals 
by which the five Northern democracies are charted. 
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V 



Neutrality, 1939 

WITH THE DECLARATION of war In September, 1939, 
the Scandinavians united unerringly on the basis of 
strict neutrality. As League members they were en- 
titled to do this, since they had prepared the way be- 
fore any conflict started. As early as July i, 1936, they 
had made this declaration: "The aggravation of the In- 
ternational situation and the cases of the employment 
of force In contravention of the Covenant which have 
taken place during recent years have given rise to 
doubt in our countries whether the conditions under 
which we have undertaken the obligations contained 
in the Covenant are still present to a satisfactory de- 
gree." And in July, 1938, the "Oslo Nations" made a 
clear-cut declaration that from that time onward they 
would look upon the sanctions system of the League 
as non-obligatory. These steps were taken to Insure 
neutrality In time of actual crisis. And the title to 
occupy a neutral zone, In the interpretation of the 
Scandinavian North, was plain and unequivocal be- 
cause it had been established as a customary proce- 
dure and because the states had indicated in advance 
that It was their Intention to take that position. 

A conference of the foreign ministers of the North 
was called for Copenhagen on September 19, 1939. I* 1 
ordinary routine they would have met alone, but on 
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this occasion also the four premiers were present. Ice- 
land, represented by Denmark, had an added envoy 
in Its minister to that country, Mr. Svein Bjorason. 
Out of the session came a joint communique, read by 
Premier Stauning, in which he emphasized a mutual 
determination to maintain a firm neutrality, to stand 
together In safeguarding the economic life of all, to 
uphold the rights of continuing the traditional com- 
mercial relations with all states, Including the bel- 
ligerents, to be ready to aid in any efforts for recon- 
ciliation of the warring powers. As for the latter point, 
one step In that direction had already been taken In 
August when the nine of the Oslo group, headed by 
King Leopold of Belgium, had appealed to Chancellor 
Hitler for a peaceful settlement just before the Nazi 
invasion of Poland began. But the attempt had been 
fruitless. 

The first crisis after the declaration of neutrality 
came as the Soviet Union began to press claims on 
Finland, with the request for exchange of territory, In 
connection with the signing of the peace treaty. Fol- 
lowing the Moscow conferences, already described, 
came the meeting on October 18 and 19 in Stockholm 
of the Scandinavian Kings and the President of Fin- 
land, by invitation of King Gustav V of Sweden. Just 
before the proceedings began, there were messages of 
good will from President Roosevelt, acting together 
with twenty other American republics. The wording 
was; 

"The conference of the Nordic states convened by Your 
Majesty in Stockholm will be followed with deep Interest 
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by the government and the people of the United States. 
"Under the circumstances which exist this government 
joins with the governments of the other American re- 
publics in expressing its support of the principles of 
neutrality and order under law for which the nations 
represented at the Stockholm conference have, through- 
out their history, taken a consistent stand." 

As a return message the Stockholm Conference re- 
turned to the Americas the warmest gratitude for this 
support o the principles of neutrality and order under 
law. Similar greetings had been exchanged with King 
Leopold of Belgium. 

Once again as the sessions ended the Stockholm 
Conference reaffirmed its stand for neutrality. These 
powers again expressed a willingness to mediate in the 
European war at any time when any basis satisfactory 
to both sides could be found. And they declared them- 
selves pledged to do all they could to assist Finland 
under a joint policy of neutrality. There was, as indi- 
cated, no mention of a defense alliance. 

In the exchange of messages between the Americas 
and the North, there has been an emphasis on the 
ideal of neutrality as a national policy. It is a ray of 
hope, faint perhaps, and it may not convince the cynic 
who, "with the world as it is," has good reason to stand 
aloof and remain skeptical. Still the gesture has been 
made, and the good will between the Western Hemis- 
phere and the North has been unmistakable. Natur- 
ally the laudable impulse would have been stronger 
had there been insistent mutual preparedness for neu- 
trality. Very diligently instead for more than a half 
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dozen years the world at large has devoted its attention 
lo being prepared for war, and war came Inevitably. 

When the Stockholm Conference was ended, Presi- 
dent Kallio again expressed a hope for a peaceful, just 
settlement. The rulers received a jubilant ovation 
In the central court of the Royal Palace, as they 
stepped out on a balcony to face the crowds that had 
assembled to sing the different national anthems. King 
Gustav V went down to the station when his kinsmen 
departed for Copenhagen and Oslo, and later he also 
followed President Kallio to the Stockholm airport 
where a plane was waiting to carry the latter on a flight 
back to Helsinki. The wings of the plane were clearly 
marked in blue and white, the Finnish colors. 

Here the two stood for a moment before the de- 
parture, and they were almost within view of the sea- 
green Baltic with its thousands of Islands, pine-clad 
or barren, that form the enduring granite stepping- 
stones to Finland, or, vice versa, to Sweden, Day after 
clay some Swedish or Finnish cargo was being sunk by 
Nazi mines or was being captured. Back In its tradi- 
tional role, the Russian Bear was again very near, 
ready to press Its demands for territory to be fortified 
as naval bases. The four rulers of the North had as- 
sumed that the promise of President Kalinin should 
be trusted. In a little more than a month, as It turned 
out, the Soviet pledge became another scrap of paper. 

As for King Gustav V of Sweden, now past eighty, 
tall, venerable, increasingly kindly and tolerant, he 
had played the part of twenty-five years ago, when he 
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then summoned a conference of Scandinavian neutrals 
to the Malmo meeting. And he was merely carrying 
on the tradition of peace that had been launched by 
the founder of the present dynasty, his great-grand- 
father Field Marshal Bernadotte. In Stockholm the 
press comment had added a light and playful note, for 
the representatives who remembered the Malmo ses- 
sion had been quick to observe that now in 1939 King 
Gustav had kissed King Haakon, as well as King Chris- 
tian, on both cheeks. The ties of kinship and national 
friendship had grown a little stronger. 



VI 

Geneva^ 

ATTACKED BY SOVIET forces late In November, Finland 
made an appeal to the League of Nations, and both 
the Council and the Assembly were summoned for 
sessions to begin on December 9 and 11. Once again 
Geneva became the center of Interest, as many dele- 
gates gathered in the "city of peace," where the lofty 
Mont Blanc with its hood of snow is the hoary watch- 
man of the centuries and where the Rhone still flows 
sparkling and blue-green out of the historic Lake 
Leman. There was more tension than usual. 

The Council referred the matter to the Assembly. 
The Finnish delegate, Dr. Rudolf Holsti, presented 
the case for his country, asking only for help and at 
no time agitating for the expulsion of the Soviet 
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Union. Then Osten Unden, speaking for Sweden, 
asked that one more effort should be made, and a 
specially appointed committee sent a telegram to Mos- 
cow and Invited the Soviet Union to cease hostilities 
against Finland and Instead submit the controversy 
to mediation. There was an added offer of League 
help, In case such help would be desired. But the 
reply from the Kremlin was negative. Several of the 
neutral nations or the close neighbors of Russia made 
reservations against the drastic action of expulsion, 
but the final resolution was In effect a move to drop 
the Soviet Union as a League member. 

It was peculiarly dramatic that this drastic step, the 
first of its kind In League history, should have been 
taken at the very time when acute peril threatened the 
safety of all the Northern neutrals. An observer here 
and there was ready to criticize and declare that their 
delegates seemed nervous and timid. But Scandinavia 
was still tenaciously holding on to Its principles of 
strict neutrality, and the stand in that tragic moment 
was courageous. Speaking on behalf of the delegates 
from Sweden, Denmark and Norway, Osten Unden 
declared: 

"Our people have clearly shown their sympathy for the 
Finnish people. Regarding the general and well-known 

attitude of our governments In regard to sanctions, our 
delegations declare that they abstain from taking up a 
position with regard to the resolution in so far as It re- 
lates to a measure coming within the framework of a 
system of sanctions/' 
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Since that statement was made, the Scandinavians have 
in many ways unmistakably and bravely showed their 
sympathy for Finland. 



VII 

"With the World as It Is" 

FOR ALL TIME to come the story of the aging, dying 
iggo's will have to be told in the grim terms of an un- 
precedented armaments race that by July, 1939, had 
shot world costs up to several billion dollars. There is 
no relief in sightindeed, the situation has grown 
more dreary and the mills of non-productive indus- 
try, sustained by national borrowing and by mortgag- 
ing future income, are still grinding. The totalitarian 
dictators set the pace, but the Great Powers among 
the democracies soon fell in line. And the smaller na- 
tions, the neutrals, found themselves threatened when 
the war began, although they had indicated that they 
intended to stay out of the struggle. By the end of 
September a devastated Poland lay just across the 
Baltic, the prey of Nazi and Soviet aggression. By the 
end of November the Soviet Union had steered its 
war machine into Finland, 

Never before perhaps has humanity staged so much 
of a women's and babies' war, since the preparedness 
plans had set out years before to work largely in terms 
of evacuation of civilian populations. Where might 
we be now if we had been as diligent in peace en- 
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dcavors? Bui the routine of life in Europe today lias 
Included the measuring of cellar space or underground 
caves as shelters for harassed twentieth-century troglo- 
dytes branded In advance as victims of air raids. It has 
Included also cleaning out attics to remove unneces- 
sary combustibles, being fitted with gas masks the 
"best people" are doing Itand providing ''passports'* 
for the city-dwellers that In time of danger are to be 
quartered in the homes of suburban residents. There 
is a testing of the walling and screeching air sirens and 
a full-force application of them when actual raiders 
are sighted. One hears constant talk of the "enemy/' 
although all mankind Is at present far too horror- 
stricken for hatred. One hears mention of our "Chris- 
tian era" and the noble duties of sacrifice or of the 
need for patient fortitude now as civilization Is being 
shunted and sidetracked Into the blackouts called 
despair and terror. Will the twenty-one Americas 
duplicate or attempt to steer clear of all such sinister 
activities o civilian preparedness? "Even with the 
world as it Is?" some one answers dubiously, ignoring 
the fact that men can sometimes be conquered more 
by their fears than by their "enemies/* 

Above the great commotion rises still the imperious 
command of high humanity. In actual time of warfare 
the policy of neutrality may be merely a halfway sta- 
tion or represent sheer opportunism or shrewd watch- 
ful waiting. The Ideal of permanent neutralization 
can be established only in case a nation or a group of 
states declares for that stand before any conflict arises. 
In the Scandinavian scene there was a clarion neutral- 
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ity manifesto, but the Soviet leaders of the "workers 
of the world" were the first to Ignore it in relation to 
Finland. A twenty-year-old totalitarianism, an upstart 
in pattern if not in substance, is placed against the 
democratic traditions of centuries. Taking again the 
"immense view of the past/' for a setting like that of 
the North, who is prepared to come with pessimistic 
forecasts? If efforts for decency and civilized conduct 
fail, there is still the hoary Icelandic code that at rare 
intervals in the sagas portrays a struggle of life wherein 
any real failure can not be the seeming defeat as such 
the surface drama but the failure to have struggled. 
Through union and neutrality the North has tried 
to work toward a permanent philosophy of peace and 
a government by law and order. The American Way 
points also to union and neutrality, with the added 
contribution of moral embargoes on sales of war mate- 
rials to aggressors who launch air attacks on civilian 
populations. Can any American evade the true issue in 
analyzing the need for such embargoes? Can any hu- 
man beings, except those who are victims of mass 
hysteria and propaganda, insist that they abhor war 
without simultaneously noting that preparedness is 
merely the vicious circle that increases the machines 
of destruction? All war activity is negation. Century 
after century mankind is blinded by the smoke of 
battle. And yet there is so much else, positive and con- 
structive, that calls for accomplishment in our world 
as It really is a divinely beautiful world. 
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